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To 
SIR WILLIAM WINDHAM. 


Was well enou gh acquainted with the general character of 
mankind, and in particular with that of my own country- 


ries during my exile, as if we had never lived and acted toge- 
ther. I depended on being forgot by them, and was far from 
imagining it poſſible that I ſhould be remembered, only to be 
condetithed loudly by orie half of them, and to be tacitly cen- 
ſured by the greateſt part of the other half. As ſoon as I was 
ſeparated from the pretender and his intereſt, I declared myſelf 
to be ſo, and I gave directions for writing into England what 
I Judged ſufficient to put my friends on their d againſt 
any ſurpriſe concerning an event which it was their intereſt, 


about. 


As b as the pretender's adherents began to clamor againſt 
me in tis country, and to diſperſe their ſcandal by circular 


letters every where elſe, I gave directions for writing into Eng- 


land again. Their groundleſs articles of accuſation were re- 


* 
” 


futed, and enough was faid to give my friends a general idea 


of 


A. 2 


* 


men, to expect to be as much out of the minds of the to- 


as well as mine, that they ſhould be very rightly informed 
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of what lad happened to me, and at leaſt to make them ſuſ pend 
the fixing any opinion till ſuch time as I ſhould be able 3 
write more fully and plainly to them myſelf. To condemn no 
. perſon unheard is a rule ef natural” LY which we ſee » 
rarely violated in Turky, or in the eountry where I am writ- 
ing: that it would' not be ſo with me in Great Britain, I 
confeſs that I flattered myſelf. I dwelt ſecurely in this con- 
. fidence, and gave very little attention to any of thoſe ſcur- 
rilous methods which were taken, about this time, to blaſt 
my. reputation. The event of things has ſhewnz that I truſt- 


ed too much to my own innocence, and to the juſtice of my 
old friends. 


Ir was obvious, that the chevalier and the earl of Max hoped to 
load me with the imputation of treachery, incapacity, or neglect; 
it was indifferent to them of which. If they could aſcribe to 
one of thoſe their not being ſupported from France, they ima- 
gined that they ſhould juſtify their precipitate flight from Scot- 
land, which many of their faſteſt friends exclaimed againſt; and 
that they ſhould varniſh over that original capital fault, the 


drawing the highlanders together in-arms at the time and in the | 
manner in which it was done. 


Tn z Scotch, who fell at once from all the ſanguine expecta- 
tions with which they had been ſoothed, and who found them- 
{elves reduced to deſpair, were eaſy to be incenſed: they had 
received no ſupport whatever, and it was natural for them ra- 
ther to believe, that they failed of this ſupport by my fault, than 
to imagine their general had prevailed on them to fle e in the y 
point of time when it was impoſſible that they ſhould be ſup- 
ported from France, or from any other part of the world. The 

duke of OxMoND, who had been the bubble of his own popula- 
rity; was enough out of humor with the general turn of affairs 
- 6 ©® 
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to be eaſily ſet Again any particular man. The emiſſaries of 
this court, whoſe commiſſion was to amuſe, had impoſed upon 
him all along, and there were other buſy people who thought 
to find their; acoqunt in having him to themſelves. - I had never 
been in his ſecret. whilſt we were in England together: and 
from his firſt coming into France he was either prevailed upon 
by others, or, which I rather believe, he concurred with others 
to keep me out of it. The perfect indifference I ſhewed whe- 


ther I was in it or no, might PR him _ b en 


to 20 ue me. 


1 ar whole tribe of ith and ather rapiſt were cows to ſeiſe 
the firſt opportunity of venting their ſpleen againft a man, who 
had eaten ayoided all intinmcy with them; who acted in 
the ſame ling but on a different principle, and who meant no 


one-thing in the world leſs than ny en to the e ee 
which they expected. ty Hep 


- 


5 Tn a'r: theſe ſeveral 3 for the ans I have FEE 
ſhould join in a cry againſt me, is not very marvellous: the con- 
trary would be ſo to a man who knows them as well as I do. 
But that the engliſh tories ſhould ſerve as ecchos to them, nay 
more, that my character ſhould continue doubtful at beſt 
amongſt you, when thoſe who firſt propagated the ſlander are 
become aſhamed of railing without proof, and have dropped 
the clamor, this I own that I never expected, and I may be 
allowed to ay, that « as it is an extreme n ſo i it mn be a 


leſſon to me. 


: Fi 
* 


1 Tan whigs bd nd attained me. „ They went Ae 
at leaſt in my way of thinking that ſtep was more cruel than 
all the others—by a avs. of facts, and pieces 


of facts, put bogether as it beit ſuited their purpoſe, : and he 
27 | | h ca 
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| liſhed to id; they did all That in them lay to ex: 


poſe. me for a fool, and to brand me for a knave. But then 
I had deſerved this abundantly at their hands, according to the 
notions of party- juſtice. The tories have not indeed impeach- 
ed nor attainted me; but they have done, and are ſtill doing 
ſomething very like to that which I took worſe of the whigs, 

than the impeachment and attainder : and this, after I have 


| ſhewn an inviolable attachment to the ſervice, and almoſt an 


implicit obedience to the will of the party; when I am actu- 


ally an out-law, deprived of my honors, ripped of my for- 


tune, and cut off from my family and my country for their 
ſakes. 


Sou of the perſons who have ſeen me here, and with whom 
I have had the pleaſure to talk of you, may, perhaps, have 
told you, that far from being oppreſſed by that ſtorm of mis- 
fortunes in which I have been toſſed of late, I bear up againſt 
it with firmneſs enough, and even with alacrity. It is true, 
I do ſo: but it is true likewiſe, that the laſt burſt of the cloud 
has gone near to overwhelm me. From our enemies we expect 
evil treatment of every ſort, we are prepared for it, we are ani- 
mated by it, and we ſometimes triumph in it: but when our 
friends abandon us, when they wound us, and when they take, 
to do this, an occaſion where we ſtand the moſt in need of thei 


ſupport, and have the beſt title to it, the firmeſt mind ger it 
hard to reſiſt. 


NoTrinG kept up my Grits when I was rſt reduced to A 
very circumſtances I now deſcribe, ſo much as the conſideration 
of the delufions under which I knew that the tories lay, and the 
hopes I entertained of being able ſoon to open their eyes, and 
to juſtify my conduct. I expected that friendſhip; or if that 
pra failed, curiofity at leaft would move the * to ſend 


Over 


- 
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over ſome perſon, from whaſe report the ht have 1 
ſicles of the queſtion laid before them. jp pies — 
founded in aba, and you want to i 
much as I do to be juſtified, yet I have hitherto flattered my 
ſelf with it in vain. To repair this misfortune, therefore, as 
far as lies in my power, I reſolve to put into writing the ſum of 
what I ſhould have faid in that caſe: theſe papers ſhall lie by 
me till time and accidents produce ſome occaſion of communi- 
cating them to you. The true occaſion of doing it, with ad- 
vantage to the party, will probably be loſt : but they will re- 
main a monument of my- juſtification to poſterity, a worſt 
if even this fails me, I am ſure of one ſatisfaction in writing 
them; the ſatisfaction of unburdening my mind to a friend, 
and of ſtating before an equitable . Jugs eee, hs I ap- 
prehend it to ſtand, between the tories and my-felf «© Quan- 
«© tam humano concilio efficere potui, circurnſpedtis rebus 
<« meis omnibus, rationibusque ſubductis, ſummam feci co- 
60 AEST mearum omnium, Gu. tibi fi potero breviter 


nee ; 


Cul ee ado fog. | 3 
of affairs in Britain from the latter part of the year one thouſand 33 
ſeven hundred and ten, to the begi of the year one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and fifteen, about which time we parted. 1 
go no farther back, becauſe the part which I acted before that 
time, in the firſt eſſays I made in public affairs, was the part of 
a tory, and fo far of a piece with that which I ated afterwards. 

Beſides, the things which preceded this ſpace of time had no 
immediate influence on thoſe which happened ſince that time; 
whereas the ſtrange events which we have ſeen fall out in = 
king's reign were owing in a great meaſure to what was done, 
or neglected to be done, in the laſt four years of the queen's. 

The As of theſe events being freſh, n | 

1 | * 


26 7 Dim mmm 7 AE 73 
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-oſtble up upon =» 'It will-be fulficient that I make a rough 
ſketch of the face of the court, and of the conduct of the 2 
parties during that time. Vour memory will ſoon furniſh 
the colors Which 1 thall omit to Wande and finiſh - 1 0 the 
el 


Fon the time at which I left Britain I had not'the e 
tage of acting under the eyes of the party which I ſerved, nor 
of being able from time to time to appeal to their judgment. 
The groſs of what happened has appeared, but the particular 
ſteps which led to thoſe events have been either concealed or 
W ented. Concealed from the nature of them, or miſ- 
repreſented by thoſe with whom I never agreed perfectly, except 
in thinking that they and I were extremely unfit to continue 
embarked in the ſame bottom together. It will, therefore, 
be proper to deſcend, under this head, to a more re particular - 


tion. 


IN the ſummer of the: year one e Fines F 3 
ten the queen was prevailed upon to change her parliament and 
her miniſtry. The intrigue of the earl of Oxroxp might fa- 
cilitate the means, the violent proſecution of SacutveRrEL, and 
other unpopular meaſures might create the occaſion, and en- 
courage her in the reſolution : but the true original cauſe was 
the perſonal ill uſage which ſhe received in her private life, and 
in ſome trifling inſtances of the exerciſe of her power; for in- 
dulgence in which ſhe would certainly have left the reins of g- 


Vern in thoſe hands, which had held them ever lined her 
acceſſion to the throne. 55 | 


F; 


I aw afraid that we came to court in the F Bi diſpoſitions as 
all parties have done; that the principal ſpring of our actions 


was 70 have the government of the ſtate 1 in our hands ; that ur 
principal 0 
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principal views were the conſervation of this power, great em- 
ployments to our ſelves, and great opportunities of rewarding 
thoſe who had helped to raiſe us, and of hurting thoſe who 
ſtood in oppoſition to us. It is however true, that with theſe 
conſiderations of private and party intereſt, there were others 
intermingled which had for their d. object the public good of the 
nation, at leaſt what we took to be fach. 


WI looked on the political ects which had general ly 
revailed in our government from the revolution in one thou- 
ſand fix hundred and eighty eight to be deſtructive of our true 
intereſt," to have mingled us too much in the affairs of the con- 
tinent, to tend to-the impoveriſhing our people, and to the 
looſening the bands of our conſtitution in Lk and ſtate. 
We ſuppoſed the tory party. to be the bulk of the landed inte- 
reſt, and to have no contrary influence blended into it's. compo- 
ſition, We ſuppoſed the whigs. to be the remains of a party, 
formed againſt the ill deſigns o ha court under king CHARLES 
the ſecond, nurſed up into ſtrength and applied to n uſes 
by king WILLIAM the third, and yet ſtill fo, weak as to lean 
for ſupport on the preſbyterians and the other ſectaries, on the 
bank and the other corporations, on the Dutch and the other allies. 
From hence we judged it to follow, that they had been forced, 
and muſt continue ſo, to render the national intereſt {i Aaken 
to the intereſt of thoſe who lent them an additional ſtrength, 
without which they could never be the prevalent party. The 
view, therefore, of thoſe amongſt us who thought in this man- 
ner, was to improve the queen's favor, to — the bod y of, 
the whigs, to render their ſupports. uſcleſs to them, and to fill 
the employments of the kingdom down to the meaneſt with to- 
ries. We imagined that ſuch meaſures, joined to the advan- 
tages of our numbers and our property, would ſecute us againſt 
all attempts during her reign ; ; and that we ſouls ſoon become 


Vol. I. 9 | too 


too n to make our terms in all events which 
might happen afterwards : concerning h, to ſpeak truly, 
I believe few or none of us had any very fertled reſolution. | 


Ix order to bring theſe purpoſes about, I verily think that 
the perſecntion of diſſenters entered into W By 
the bills for preventing occaſional conformity and the growth of 
ſchiſm, it was hoped that their ſting would be taken away. 
Theſe bills were thought for our party intereſt, and 
beſides were deemed neither unreaſonable nor unjuſt. The 
good of ſociety may require that no perſon ſhould be deprived 
of the protection of the government on account of his opinions 
in religious matters, but it does not follow from hence that men 
ought to be truſted in any degree with the preſervation of the 
eſtabliſhment, who muſt, to be conſiſtent with their princi 

endeavor the ſubverſion 'of what is eſtabliſhed. An indul- 
genee to conſciences, which the prejudice of education and long 
habits have rendered {crupulous, may be agreeable to the rules 
of good policy and of humanity : yet will it hardly follow from 
hence, that a government is under any obligation. to . a 
tenderneſs of conſcience to come; or to connive at 
gating of theſe prejudices, and at the forming e 
The evil effect is without remedy, and may b deſerve 
indulgence ; but the evil cauſe is to be prevented, and can, 
therefore, be intitled to none. Beſides chi the bills I am 
ſpeaking of, rather than to enact any thing new, ſeemed: only 
to enforce the obſervation of antient laws; which had been. padg- 
ed neceſſary for the ſeeurity of the church and. ſtate, at a time 
when the memory of the ruin of both, and of the hands by which 
that ruin had been wrought, was freſh 3 in. the minds of men. 


Tur bank; the eaft-India company, and in Neef ts 


ped intereſt, had e nothing to een like 
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what they feared, or affected to fear from the tories, an entire | 
| ſubverſion of their property. Multitudes of our own party 

would have been wounded by fuch a blow. The intention of 
thoſe, who were 1 ſeemed to me to go no farther 
than their influence on the legiſſature, and on mat- 
ters of ſtate; and at a proper ſeaſon means to make 
them contribute to the ſupport and eaſe of a government, under 
which they enjoyed advantages ſo much greater than the reſt of 
their fellow ſubjects. The miſchievous conſequence which had 
been foreſeen and foretold too, at the eftabliſhment of thoſe 
corporations, appeared viſibly. The country gentlemen were 
vexed, put to great expences and even baffled — their 
elections: and among the members of every parliament num- 
bers were immediately or indirectly under their influence. The 
bank had been extravagant enough to pull off the maſk, and 
when the queen ſeemed to intend a | in her miniſtry, 
they had deputed ſome of their member to repreſent againſt it. 
But that which touched ſenſibly, thoſe who were but lit- 
tle affected by other confiderations, w was the prodigious inequali- 
ty between the condition of the moneyed men and of the reſt of 
the nation. The proprietor of the land, and the merchant who 
brought riches home by the returns of foreign trade, had during 
two wars'bore the whole immenſe load of the national expen- 
ces; whulſt the lender of money, who added nothing to the | 


common fiock, throve b 1 and contributed 
not a mite to the 3 


„Ae 80 che alli ban ab e eee 

thoſe who came to the head of affairs at this time. Such of 

the tories as were. in the ſyſtem abovementioned, ſuch of them 

as deſerted 2 and ſuch of che whigs as had | 

upon this occaſion deſerted to us, ſeemed equally convinced of 

the unreaſonableneſs and even of the impoſſibility of — 
B 2 
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the war on the ſame diſproportionate foot. Their univerſal ſenſe 
was that we had taken, except the part of the ſtates general, the 
whole burden of the war upon us, and even a proportion of this; 
while the entire advantage was to accrue to others: that this 
had appeared very groſly in one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
nine and one thouſand ſeven hundred and ten, when prelimina- 
. ries were inſiſted upon, which contained all that the allies, giv- 
ing the greateſt looſe to their wiſhes, could deſire, and little or 
nothing on the behalf of Great Britain: that the war, which had 
been begun for the ſecurity of the allies, was continued for their 


grandeur; that the ends propoſed when we engaged in it might 
have been anſwered long before, and therefore that the farſt 


favorable occaſion ought to be ſeiſed of making peace; which 
we thought to be the intereſt of our country, and which ap- 
peared to all mankind, as well as to us, to be that of our party. 


Tunsz were in general the views of the tories, and for the 
part I acted in the proſecution of them, as well as of all the mea- 
{ures acceſſory to them, I may appeal to mankind. To thoſe 
who had the opportunity of looking behind the curtain I may 
likewiſe appeal for the difficulties which lay in my way, and for 
the particular diſcouragements which I met with. A principal 
load of parliamentary and foreign affairs in their ordinary courſe, 
lay upon me: the whole negotiation of the peace and of the 
troubleſome invidious ſteps preliminary to it, as far as they could 
be tranſacted at home, were thrown upon me. I continued in 
the houſe of commons during that important ſeſſion which pre- 
ceded the peace; and which, by the ſpirit ſhewn through the 
whole courſe of it, and by the reſolutions taken in it, rendered the 
concluſion of the treaties practicable. After this I was dragged 
into the houſe of lords in ſuch a manner, as to make my promo 
tion a puniſhment, not a reward, and was there leſt to defend 
the treaties almoſt alone. 102 407 M 
Ir 
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1 IM not FR been hard to have forced the carl of Ox- 
FORD to uſe me better. His good intentions began to be very 
much doubted of: the truth is, no opinion of his ſincerity had 
ever taken root in the party; and which was worſe, perhaps, for 
a man in his ſtation, the opinion of his capacity began to fall 
apace. He was ſo hard puſhed in the houſe of lords in the be- 
ginning of one thouſand ſeven hundred and twelve, that he had 

been forced, in the middle of the ſeſſion, to perſuade the queen 
to make a promotion of twelve peers at once; which was an 
unprecedented and invidious meaſure, to be excuſed by no- 
thing but the neceſſity, and hardly by that. In the houſe of 
commons his credit was low, and my reputation very high. You 
know the nature of that aſſembly: they grow, like hounds, | 
fond of the man who ſhews them game, and by whoſe halloo 
they are uſed to be encouraged. The thread of the negotia- 
| tions, which could not ſtand ſtill a moment without going back, 
was in my hands: and before another man could have made 
himſelf maſter of the buſineſs, much time would have been loſt, 
and great inconveniencies would have followed. Some, who 
oppoſed the court ſoon after, to waver. then: and if I 
had not wanted the inclination, I ſhould have wanted no help 
to do miſchief. I knew the way of quitting my employments 
and of retiring from court when the ſervice of my party requir- 
ed it: but I could not bring myſelf up to that reſolution, when 
the conſequence of it muſt have been the breaking my party, 
and the diſtreſs of the public affairs. I thought my miſtreſs - 
treated me ill, but the ſenſe of that duty which I owed her | 
came in aid of other conſiderations, and prevailed over my re- 
ſentment. Theſe ſentiments, indeed, are ſo much out of aſhi- 
on, that a man who avows them is in danger of paſſing for a 
bubble in the world: yet they were, in x wap conjuncture I ſpeak 
of, the true motives of my conduct, and you faw.me go on 
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as chearfully in the troubleſome and dangerous work aſſigned 
me, as if I had been under the utmoſt ſatisfaction. I began, 
indeed, in my heart, to renounce the friendſhip, which till that 
time I had preſerved inviolable for Oxroxd. I was not aware 
of all his treachery, nor of the baſe and little means which he 
employed then, and continued to employ afterwards, to ruin me 
in the opinion of the queen and every where elſe, I ſaw, how- 
ever, that he had no friendſhip for any body, and that with re- 
ſpe& to me, inſtead of having the ability to render that merit 
which I endeavored to acquire an addition of ſtrength to him- 
ſelf, it became the object of his jealouſy, and a reaſon for un- 
dermining me. In this temper of mind I went on, till the great 
work of the peace was conſummated, and the treaty ſigned at 
Utrecht: after which a new and more melancholy ſcene for 


the party, as well as for me, opened itſelf, 


I au far from thinking the treaties, or the negotiations which 
led to them, exempt from faults. Many were made no doubt 
in both, by thoſe who were concerned in them, by myſelf in 
the firſt place: and many were owing purely to the oppoſition 
they met with in every ſtep of their progreſs. I never look 
back on this great event, paſſed as it is, without a ſecret emo- 
tion of mind; when I compare the vaſtneſs of the undertaking, 
and the importance of it's ſucceſs, with the means employed to 
bring it about, and with thoſe which were employed to. tra- 
verſe it. To adjuſt the pretenſions and to ſettle the intereſts 
of ſo many princes and ſtates, as were ed in the late war, 
would appear, when conſidered {amply and without any ad- 
ventitious difficulty, a work of prodigious extent. But this 
was not all. Each of our allies thought himſelf entituled to 
raiſe his demands to the moſt extravagant height. They had 
been. encouraged to this, firſt by the engagements which we 
had entered into with ſeveral of them; with ſome to draw them 

into 
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into the war, with others to prevail on them to continue it, 
and ſecondly by the manner in which we had treated with 
France in ſeventeen hundred nine and ten. Thoſe who in- 
tended to tie the knot of the war as hard, and to render the 
coming at a as impracticable as they could, had found 
no method fo effectual as that of leaving every one at liberty to 
inſiſt on all he could think of, and leaving themſelves at liberty, 
even if thei copceliions; theuld be made, to break the treaty 
by ulterior demands. That this was the ſecret, I can make no 
doubt after the confeſſion of one of the * plenipotentiaries who 
tranſacted. theſe matters, and who communicated to me and 
to: two others of the queen's minifters an inſtance of the duke of 
MaztBokouGn's management at a critical moment, when the 
french miniſters at Gertrudenberg feemed inclinable to come 
into an expedient for the thirty ſeventh article of 
the preliminaries, which could not have been reſuſed. Cer- 
tain it is, that the king of France was at that time in earneſt 
to execute the article of PII abdication: and therefore the * 
expedients for adjuſting what related to this article would eaſily 
enough have been found, if on our part there had been a real 
intention of concluding. But there was no ſuch intention: and 
the plan of thoſe who meant to pr the war was eftabliſh- 
ed among the allies, as the plan which ought to be followed 
whenever a peace came to be treated. The allies imagined, 
that they had a right to obtain at leaſt every thing which had 
been demanded for them reſpectively: and it was viſible that 
nothing leſs would content them. T Rete configerations fet the 
vaſtnels of the undertaking in a ſufficient light. 


Tax imme of Swollen, in the works of the peace, 
was cqually great to Europe, to our country, to our party, to 
our perſons, to the preſent age, and to future generations. 


* Buys penſionary of Amſterdam. . z 
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But I need not take pains to prove what no man will deny. 
The means employed to bring it about were in no degree pro- 
portionable. A few men, ſome of whom had never been con- 
cerned in buſineſs of this kind before, and moſt of whom put 
their hands for a long time to it faintly and timorouſſy, were 
the inſtruments of it. The miniſter who was at their head 
ſhewed himſelf every day incapable of that attention, that me- 
thod, that comprehenſion of different matters, which the firſt 
poſt in ſuch a government as ours requires in quiet times. He 
was the firſt ſpring of all our motion by his credit with the 
queen, and his concurrence was neceſſary to every thing we did 
by his rank in the ſtate: and yet this man ſeemed to be ſome- 
times aſleep, and ſometimes at play. He neglected the thread of 
buſineſs, which was carried on for this reaſon with leſs diſpatch 
and leſs advantage in the proper channels, and he kept none in 
his own hands. He negotiated, indeed, by fits and ſtarts, by 
little tools, and indirect ways: and thus his activity became as 
hurtful as his indolence; of which I could produce ſome re- 
markable inſtances. No good effect could flow from ſuch a 
conduct. In a word, when this great affair was once engaged, 
the zeal of particular men in their ſeveral provinces drove it for- 
ward, tho they were not backed by the concurrent force of the 
whole adminiſtration, nor had the common helps of advice till 
it was too late, till the very end of the negotiations; even in 
matters, ſuch as that of commerce, which they could not be 
ſuppoſed to underſtand. That this is a true account of the 
a means uſed to arrive at the peace, and a true character of that 
adminiſtration in general, I believe the whole cabinet council 
of that time will bear me witneſs. Sure I am, that moſt of 
them have joined with me in lamenting this ſtate of things whilſt 
it ſubſiſted, and all thoſe who were employed as miniſters in · 
the ſeveral parts of the treaty felt ſufficiently the difficulties 
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which this ſtrange management often reduced them to. I am 
n they have not forgot them. is 

Ir the means divnplayed to bring the peace about were feeble, 
and in one reſpect contemptible, thoſe employed to break the 
negotiation were ſtrong and formidable. As ſoon as the firſt 
ſuſpicion of a treaty's being on foot crept abroad into the world, 
the whole alliance united with a powerful party in the nation 
to obſtruct it. From that hour to the moment the congreſs of 
Utrecht finiſhed, no one meafure poſſible to be taken was 
omitted. to traverſe every advance that was made in this work, 
to intimidate, to allure, to embarraſs every perſon concern- 
ed in it. This was done without any regard either to decency 
or good policy: and from hence it ſoon followed, that paſſion 
and humor mingled themſelves on each fide. A great — of 
what we did for the peace, and of what others did againſt it, 
can be accounted for on no other principle. The allies were 
broke among themſelves before they began to treat with the 
common enemy. The matter did not mend in the courſe of 


the treaty : and France and Spain, but efj N che en 
profited of this e | 


WaroryeR * the compariſon, which I have touched u 
on, will fee the true reaſons which rendered the peace leſs an- 
ſwerable to the ſucceſs of the war than it might, and than 
it ought to have been. Judgment has been paſſed in this 
_ caſe, as the different paſſions or intereſts of men have inſpired 
them. But the real cauſe lay in the conſtitution of our mini- 
ſtry, and much more in the obſtinate oppoſition which we met 
with from the whigs and from the allies. However, ſure it is, 
that the defects of the peace did not occaſion the deſertions 
from the tory party which happened about this time, nor thoſe 
diforders in the court which * followed. © 
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Los before the purport of the treaties could be known, 
thoſe whigs who had ſet out with us, in ſeventeen hundred and 


ten, began to relapſe back to their party. They had among 
us ſhared the harveſt of a new miniſtry, and like prudent per- 


ſons they took meaſures in time to have their ſhare in that of 


a new government. 


Taz whimſical, or the hanover-tories continued zealous in 
appearance with us, till the peace was ſigned. I ſaw no peo- 
ple ſo eager for the concluſion of it“. Some of them were 
in ſuch haſte, that they thought any peace preferable to the 
leaſt delay, and omitted no inſtances to quicken their friends 
who were actors in it. As ſoon as the treaties were perfected 
and laid before the parliament, the ſcheme of theſe gentle- 
men began to diſcloſe itſelf entirely. Their love of the peace, 
like other paſſions, cooled by enjoyment. They grew nice 
about the conſtruction of the articles, could come up to no di- 
rect approbation, and, being let into the ſecret of what was to 
happen, would not preclude themſelves from the glorious ad- 
vantage of riſing on the ruins of their friends and of their 


party. : 


Tux danger of the ſucceſſion, and the badneſs of the peace, 
were the two principles on which we were attacked. On the 
firſt, the whimſical tories joined the whigs, and declared di- 
rectly againſt their party. Altho nothing is more certain than 
this truth, that there' was at that time no formed defign in the 
party, whatever views ſome parti men might have, againſt 
his majeſty's acceſſion to the throne. On the latter and moſt 
other points, they affected a moſt glorious neutrality. 


6 ___* Hanwzr's letter. 
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” a of gathering 3 either as a or as a 
party, we grew weaker every day. The peace had deen judg- 
ed with — to he the only ſolid foundation whereupon we 
ſyſtem: and yet when it was made we found 
ourſelves at a full ſtand. Nay the very work, which 
have been the baſis of our ſtrength, was in part demoliſhed be- 


fore our eyes, and we were ſtoned with the ruins of it. Whilſt * 
this was doing, Oxporp looked on, as if he had not been a par- 


ty to all which had paſſed ; broke now and then a jeſt, which 
ſavored of the inns. of court and the bad company in which 
he had been bred: and on thoſe occaſions, where his tation 
. Rien to ſpeak of buſineſs, was abſolutely eee 


— n ever had any determined view beſides = 


chat of raiſing his family is, I believe, a problematical queſtion 
in the world. My opinion is, that he never had any other. 
The conduct of a miniſter, who propoſes to himſelf a great and 
noble object, and who purſues it ſteadily, may ſeems for a while 
a riddle to the world; eſpecially. in a government like ours, 
where numbers of men different in their characters and diffe- 
rent in their intereſts are at all times to be managed: where 
public affairs are expoſed to more accidents and greater hazards 
than in other countries; and where, by conſequence, he who is 
at the head of: buſineſs will find himſelf often diſtracted by 
meaſures which have no relation to his purpoſe, and obliged to 
bend himſelf to things which are in ſome degree contrary to his 
main deſign. The ocean which environs us is an emblem of 


our government: and the pilot and the miniſter are in ſimilar 
circumſtances. It ſeldom happens, that either of them can 
ſteer a-dire&t courſe, and they both arrive at their port by means 
them from it. But as the work 


which frequently ſeem to carry 
N the condudt of him who leads it on with real abili- 


C 2 ties 


ought to 
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ties clears up, the appearing inconſiſtencies are — and 
when it is once conſummated, the whole ſhewsitſelf fo ane 


ſo plain, and ſo natural, that every dabler in polities will be apt 


to think he could have FR the ſame. But on the other hand, 
a man who-propoſes no ſuch object, who fubſtitutes artifice in 


the place of ability, who inſtead of leading parties and govern- 
ing accidents is eternally agitated backwards and forwards by 
both, who begins every day ſomething new, and carries nothing 


on to perfection, may impoſe a while on the world: but a little 


ſooner or a little later the myſtery will he revealed, and nothing 


will be found to be couched under it but a thread of pitiful ex- 
pedients, the ultimate end of which never extended farther than 


living from day to day. Which of theſe pictures reſembles Ox- 


FORD moſt, you will determine. I am ſorry to be obliged to name 
him ſo often; but how is it poſſible to do otherwiſe, while I am 


ſpeaking of times wherein the whole turn of * en 
on his motions and character? 


IHavx heard, and I believe truly, that one he returned to 


Windſor in the autumn of ſeventeen hundred and thirteen, after 


the marriage of his ſon; he preſſed extremely to have him created 
duke of NEwcasTLE or earl of CLaxs: and the queen preſum- 
ing to heſitate on ſo extraordinary a propoſal, he reſented 
this heſitation in a manner which little became a man who had 


been fo lately raiſed by the profuſion of her favors upon him. 


Certain it is, that he began then to ſhew a ſtill greater remiſs- 
neſs in all parts of his miniſtry, and to affect to ſay, that from 


ſuch a time, the very time I am ſpeaking of, he took no ſhare 
in the direction of affairs, or words to es effec. 


He pretended to have diſcovered: intrigues which were ſet 
on foot againſt him, and particularly he complained of the ad- 
ring which was taken of his abſence, during the journey he 


made 
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made at his ſon's marriage, to undermine him with the queen. 

He is naturally inclined to believe the worſt, which I take to 

be a certain mark of a mean ſpirit and a wicked ſoul: at leaſt 

Jam ſure that the contrary quality, when it is not due to 7 

weakneſs of underſtanding, is the fruit of a generous temper, 

and an honeſt heart. Prone to judge ill of all mankind, he 

will rarely be ſeduced by his credulity; but I never knew a 

man ſo capable of being the bubble of his diſtruſt and jealouſy. 

He was ſo in this 'caſe, altho the queen, who could not be ig- 

norant of the truth, ſaid enough to undeceive him. But to be 

undeceived, and to own himſelf ſo, was not his play. He 1 

ed by cunning to varniſh over his want of faith and of ability. 

He was deſirous to make the world impute the extraordinary 
part, or to ſpeak more properly, the no part which he acted 

with the ſtaff of treaſurer in his hand, to the queen's with- 

drawing her favor from him, and to his friends abandoning 

him: pretences utterly groundleſs, when he firſt made them, 
and which he brought to be real at laſt. Even the winter be- 
fore the queen's death, when his credit began to wain apace, 
he might have regained it; he might have reconciled himſelf 
perfectly with all his antient friends, and have acquired the 
confidence of the whole party. I ſay he might have done all 
this; becauſe I am perſuaded that none of thoſe I have named 
were ſo convinced of his perfidy, ſo jaded with his yoke, or ſo 
much picqued perſonally againſt him as I was: and yet if he 
would have exerted himſelf in concert with us, to improve the 
few advantages which were left us, and to ward off the viſible 
danger which threatened our perſons and our party, I would 
have ſtifled my private animoſity, and would have acted under 
him with as much zeal as ever. But he was uncapable of taking 
ſuch a turn. The ſum of all his policy had been to amuſe the 
whigs, the tories, and the jacobites, as long as he could, and to 

keep his power as long as he amuſed them. When it became 
IF | | | | | impoſſible 
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impoſſible to amuſe mankind oy e he ue plainly -:- 
r car an u ar 5 


' By a ſecret. no ws with. the late earl of ow 
Ax, and by the intrigues of his brother, and other fanati- 
cal relations, he had endeavored to op ſome hold on the 
whigs. 


Tas tories were attached to him at: firſt by the laakef a re- 
volution in the miniſtry, by their hatred of the people who were 
diſcarded, and by the fond hopes which it is eaſy to give at the 
ſetting out of a new adminiſtration. Afterwards he held out 
the peace in proſpectto them, and to the jacobites, feparately,.asn 
event which muſt be brought about before he could effectually 
ſerve, either. Vou cannot have forgot. how things which we 
preſſed were put off, upon every occaſion, till the peace: the 
peace was to be the dne and the period 
at which the millenary year of toryiſm ſhould: begin. Thus 
were the tories at that time amuſed: and ſince my exile I have 
had the opportunity of knowing certainly and circumſtantially 
that the jacobites were treated in the ſame manner, and that the 
pretender was made, through the french miniſter, to expeſt that 
meaſures. ſhould: be taken = his reſtorations, as: ſoon as the 
peace had rendered them practicable. He was to: 
nothing, his partiſans were to lie ſtill, Oxronp undortook for: 
all. 


ArTER many delays, fatal. tothe * 2 of Europe; 
He this peace was. ſigned, and the only — thing which 
Ki he brought about afterwards: was the marriage 1-have — 
7 above: and by ĩtan acceſſion of riches and honor to a family whoſe 
| eſtate was very mean, and whoſe: illuſtration before this time 


I never met with * where but in: the vain diſcourſes: W «| 
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uſed to hold over claret. If he kept his word with any of the 
parties abovementioned, it muſt be ſuppoſed that he did fo with 
the whigs ; for as to us we ſaw nothing after the peace but in- 
. creaſe of mortifacation and nearer approaches to ruin. Not a 
ſtep was made towards completing the ſettlement of Europe, 
which the treaties of Utrecht and Radſtat left imperfect; to- 
wards g and eſtabliſping the tory party; towards ſe- 
curing thoſe who had been the principal actors in this admini- 
ſtration againſt future events. We had proceeded in a confi- 
dence that theſe things ſhould immediately follow the conclu- 
ſion of the peace: he had never, I dare ſwear, entertained a 
thought concerning them. As ſoon as the laſt hand was given 
to the fortune of his family, he abandoned his miſtreſs, his 
friends, and his party, who had bore him ſo many years on their 
ſhoulders: and I was preſent when this want of faith was re- 
proached him in the plaineſt and ſtrongeſt terms by one of the 
honeſteſt men in Britain, and before ſome of the moſt + con- 
ſiderable tories. Even his impudence failed him on this occa- 


ion: ä an excuſe. rt 


Hex could not keep his word which be had given the pre- 
tender and his adherents, becauſe he had formed no party to 
ſupport him in fuch a defign. He was ſure of having the 
whigs againſt him if he made the attempt, and he was not ſure 
of having the tories for him. | 


In this ſtate of confuſion and diſtreſs, to which ke had: re- 
duced himſelf and us, you remember the part he acted. He 
was the ſpy of the whigs, and voted with us in the morning 
againſt thoſe very eee which he * 4582 the _— be- 


© Lord 1 
+ Duke of Ormonp, lord ANGLESEY, lord Hazcouzr, and milf in Ox- 
F0RD's lodgings in St. * $ houſe, © 
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fore with W aLyoLs and others. He kept his poſt on terms 

which no man but he would have held it on, neither ſubmit- 

ting to the queen, nor complying” with his friends. He would 
not, or he could not act with us, and he reſolved that we 

ſhould not act without him, as long as he could hinder it. 

The queen's health was very precarious, and at her death he 

hoped by theſe means to deliver us up, bound as it were hand 

| and foot, to our adverſaries. On the foundation of this merit 

N he flattered himſelf that he had gained ſome of the whigs, and 

ſoftened at leaſt the reſt of the party to him. By his ſe- 

cret negotiations at Hanover, he took it for granted that he 

ö was not only reconciled to that court, but that he ſhould un- 
| der his preſent majeſty's reign have as much credit as he had 
| enjoyed under that of the queen. He was weak enough to 
boaſt of this, and to promiſe his good offices voluntarily to ſe- 
2 veral, for no man was weak enough to think them worth being 

| ſollicited. In a word, you muſt have heard that he anſwered 

to lord DaxTMouTH and to Mr. BROMLTEV, that one ſhould 
keep the privy ſeal, and the other the ſeals of ſecretary ; and 
that lord Cowy ER makes no ſcruple of telling how he came to > 

offer him the ſeals of chancellor. When the king arrived, he 

went to Greenwich with an affectation of pomp and of favor. 

Againſt his ſuſpicious character, he was once in his life the bub- 

ble of his credulity: and this deluſion betrayed him into a pu- 

niſhment, more ſevere in my ſenſe than all which has happen- 

ed to him fince, or than perpetual exile ; he was affronted in 

0 the manner in which he was preſented to the king. The 

meaneſt ſubject would have been received with goodneſs, the 
| moſt obnoxious with an air of indifference; but he was re- 
| | ceived with the moſt diſtinguiſhing contempt. This treat- 

+ ment he had in the face of the nation. The King began his 
reign, in this inſtance, with puniſhing the ingratitude, the perfi- 

dy, the inſolence which had been ſhewn to his predeceſſor. 
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Oxzrorp fled from court covered with ſhame, the object ot 
1 nen of the W andiof mw ute tung of the tories. 


bett nate eto 

| 'T HE! n might, if ſhe had pleaſed, hs foaved her ſelf 
bone all thoſe” mortifieations ſhe met with during the laſt 
months of her reign, and her ſervants and the tory party from 
thoſe misfortunes which they endured during the ſame time; 
perhaps from thoſe which they have fallen into ſince her death. 
When ſhe found that the peace, from the concluſion of which 
ſhe expected eaſe and quiet, brought ſtill greater trouble upon 
her; when the ſaw the weakneſs of her government, and the 
e of her affairs encreaſe every day; when ſhe ſaw her 
firſt miniſter bewildered and unable to extricate himſelf or her; 
in fine, when the negligence of his public conduct, and the ſau- 
cineſs of his private behavior had rendered him ink pportable 
to her, and ſhe took the reſolution of laying him aſide, there 
was a ſtrength ſtill remaining ſufficient 80 Tae ſupported her 


government, to have fulfilled in great part the expectations of- 


the tories, and to have conſtituted both them and the miniſters 
in fuch a ſituation as would have left them little to apprehend. 
Some deſigns were indeed on foot which might have produced 
very great diſorders :  OxrorD's-condutt had given much occa- 
ſion to them, and with the terror of them he endeavored to in- 
timidate the queen. But expedients were not hard to be 
found, by which thoſe deſigns might have been nipped in tlie 
bud, or elſe by which the . who promoted them might 


hin been induced to lay them aſide. But that fatal irreſolution 


inherent to the Stuart - race hung upon her. She felt too 
much inward reſentment to be able to conceal his diſgrace from 
him: yet after he had made this „ _ does to 
— — T9905 You 
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No people ever were in ſuch a condition as qurs continued 
to be from the autumn of one thouſand ſeven hundred and thir- 
teen, to the ſummer following. The queen's health funk eve- 
ry day. The attack which the had in the winter at Windſor, 
ſerved as a warning both to thoſe who wiſhed, and to thoſe ho 
feared her death, to expect it. The party which oppaſed the 
court had been continually gaining 1 by the weakneſs of 
our adminiſtration :, and at this time their numbers were vaſtly 

encreaſed, and their ſpirit was raiſed by the near proſpect of the 


ſucceſſion taking place. We were not at liberty to exert 


the ſtrength we had. We ſaw our danger, and many of us 


ſaw the true means of avoiding it: but whilſt the magic wand 


was in the ſame hands, this knowledge ſerved only to encreaſe 


our uneaſineſs; and whether we would or no, we were forced 
with our eyes open to walk on towards the precipice. Every 
moment we became leſs able, if the queen lived, to N 
government: if the died, to ſecure our ſelves. One ſide was 
united in a common view, and acted upon an uniform plan; 
the other had really none at all. We knew that we were out of 
favor at the court of Hanover, that we were repreſented there 
as jacobites, and that the elector, his preſent majeſty, had been 
rendered publicly a party to that oppoſition, in ſpight of which 
we made the peace: and yet we neither had taken, nor could 
take in our preſent circumſtances, any meaſures to be better or 
worſe there. Thus we iſhed till the twenty ſeventh of 


July one thouſand ſeven hundred and fourteen, hen the queen 
into an 


diſmiſſed the treaſurer. On the friday following, the fell 
apoplexy, and died on ſunday the firſt of Augult. 


You do me, I Aire ſay, the juſtice to believe, chat whilſt this 


ſtate of things laſted I ſaw very well, how little mention ſoever 
I might make of it at the time, that no man in the miniſtry, / or 
in 


her 
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e was ſo much e as my ſelf. eg, ct 
no quarter from the whigs, for I had deſerved none. re 
were perſons amongſt them for N I had great e and 
friendihip yet neither with theſe nor with any others had I 
preſerved a ſectet ence, which might be of uſe to me 
in the day of diſtreſs: and beſides the general character of my 
party, knew that particular prejudices were entertained againſt 
me at Hanover. The whigs wanted nothing but an opportu- 
nity of attacking the peace, and it could hardly be imagined 
By they would ſtop — In which caſe, I knew that they 
could have hold on no man ſo much as myſelf: the inſtructions, 
the orders, the memorials had been drawn by me, the corre- 
„Don relating to it in France, and every where elſe, had 
been carried on by me; in a word, my hand appeared to almoſt 
M F which had been writ in the whole ENG af the ne- 
gotiation. To all theſe conſiderations. 1 added that of the 
_ weight of perſonal reſentment, which I had created agiiſt 
my ſelf at home and abroad: in part unavoidably by the ſhare 
I was obliged to take in theſe affairs; and in part, if you will, 
; unneceſſarily by the warmth of my „and by ſome un- 
guarded expreſſions for which J have no excuſe to make, but 
that which Tacrrus makes for his nber. in- * 
; Anif x- C honeſtius Fanden offendere quam 


1 


r NG this proſpect of being diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of 

my „ in the common calamity, by ſeverer treatment, I 

4 might have juſtified myſelf, by reaſon and by great authorities 
too, if I had made a proviſion, at leaſt to be Fe faſe when I 
ſhould be no longer uſeful. How I could have ſecured this 
point Ido not think fit to explain, but certain it is that I made 

no one ſtep towards it. I reſolved not to abandon my party 

by turning whig, or, which is worſe a great deal, whimſical, 

nor to treat from it. Tee heen 55er 
r N D 2 993 | liberty 
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liberty to act on a tory bottom. If the queen diſp Ox- - + 


FORD and continued to live afterwards, 1 tous we ſhould have, 
time and means to provide for our future ſafety: if the queen 
died and left us in the ſame unfortunate circumſtances, I ex 
pected to ſuffer for ad with the dien * I was e 


for it. 


| ** IB 
Tus thunder had long db in wit air; _” yet when 1 


the bolt fell, moſt of our party appeared as much ſurpriſed! as 
if they had had no reaſon to expect it. There was a 


calm and univerſal ſubmiſſion through the whole kingdom. 
The CuhEVALIER indeed {et out as if his deſign had been to-gain 
the coaſt and to embark for Great 3 and the court of 
France made a merit to themſelves of ſtopping him and oblig- 7 
ing him to return. But this, to my certain knowledge, was a 
far ce acted by concert, to keep up an opinion of his character, 
when all opinion of his cauſe ſeemed to be at an end. He 
owned this concert to me at Bar, on the occaſion of my telling 
him that he would have found no ready to receive him, 
and that the enterpriſe would have been to the laſt degree ex- 
travagant. He was at this time far from having any encourage 
ment: no party, numerous enough to make the leaſt diſtur- 
bance, was formed in his favor. On the king's arrival the 
ſtorm aroſe. The menaces of the whigs, backed by ſome ve- 
ry raſh declarations, by little cireumſtances of humor which 
frequently offend more than real injuries, and by the entire 
change of all the . in ehen, blew * the coals. 


5 


Ar firſt many of the tories had been ayes to entertain — 
faint hopes that they would be permitted to live in quiet. I 
have been aſſured that the king left Hanover in that reſolution. 
Happy had it been for him — for us if he had continued in it; 
kt the wodemüdn of his * * not been overborne by the 


violence 
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violence of party, and his and the national intereſt ſacrificed to 
the paſſions of a few. Others there were among the tories who 
had flattered themſelves with much greater expectations than 
theſe, and who had depended, not on ſuch imaginary favor 
and- dangerous advancement as was offered them afterwards, 
but on real credit and ſubſtantial power under the new govern- 
ment. Such impreſſions on the minds of men had rendered the 
two houſes of parliament, which were then fitting, as good 
courtiers to king GEORGE, as ever they had been to queen AN NR. 
But all theſe hopes being at once and with nales extinguiſhed, 
deſpair ſucceeded:1 in their room. 0 


4D; 


Our party began ſoon to act like, men clivered over to 1 
paſſions, and aided by any other principle; not like men 
fired by a juſt reſentment and a reaſonable ambition to a bold 
ſt ELL They treated the government -likg men who 
were reſolved not to live under it, and yet they took no oge 
meaſure to ſupport themſelves againſt it. They expreſſed, with- 
out reſerve or circumſpection, an eagerneſs to join in any attempt 
againſt the eſtabliſhment which they had received and con- 
firmed, and which many of them had courted but a fe weeks 
before: and yet in the midſt of all this bravery, hen the 
election of the new parliament came on, ſome of theſe very 
men acted with the coolneſs. of thoſe who are much better diſ- 
anden to compound . to take arms. 


Tg body of the tories being in this us it is not to be 
wondered ws if they heated one another, and began apace to 
turn their eyes towards the pretender : and if thoſe few, who 
had already engaged with him, applied themſelves to en 
the Mt _ endeavored oi a ue . him. | 
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I wewr, about a month after the queen' $ death, as ne 
the ſeals were taken from me; into the country, and whilſt I 
continued there, I felt the general diſpoſition to jacobitiſm 

encreaſe daily among people of all ranks; among ſeveral who 
had been conſtantly diſtinguiſhed by ir zverfica- to that 
cauſe. But at my return to London in the month of Februa- 
ry or March one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifteen, a few 
weeks before I left England, I began for the firſt time in my 
whole life to perceive theſe general diſpoſitions ripen into reſo- 
lutions, and to obſerve ſome regular workings among many of 
our principal friends, which denoted a ſcheme of this kind. 
Theſe workings, indeed, were very faint, for the perſons con- 
cerned in carrying them on did not think it ſafe to ſpeak too 
plainly to men who were, in truth, ill diſpoſed to the govern- 
ment, becauſe they neither found their account at preſent un- 
der it, nor had been managed with art enough to leave them 
hopes of finding it hereafter; but who at the fame time had 
not the leaſt affection for the pretender's perſon, nor r any prin- 
ciple favorable to his intereſt. 


Tuls was the ſtate of things when the new parliament, 
which his majeſty had called, aſſembled. A great majority 
of the elections had gone in favor of the whigs; 2 which the 
want of concert among the tories had contributed as much as 
the vigor of that party, and the influence of the new govern- 
ment. The whigs came to the opening of this parliament full 
of as much violence as could poſſeſs men who. expected to 

make their court, to confirm themſelves in power, and to gra- 
tify their feſentenente by the ſame meaſures. I have heard that 
it was a diſpute among the miniſters how far this ſpirit ſhould 
be indulged, and that the king was detertnined, or confirmed 
in a determination, to conſent to the proſecutions, and to give 


the 
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the reins to the party by the repreſentations that were made to 
him, that great difficulties would ariſe in the conduct of the 
ſeſſion, if — court ſhould appear inclined to check this ſpi- 

rit, and by Mr. W s undertaking to carry all the buſi- 
— ſuccesfully through the houſe of commons if they were at 
liberty. Such has often been the unhappy fate of our princes: 

a xeal neceſlity ſometimes, and ſometimes a ſeeming one, has 
forced them to compound with a part of the nation at the ex- 
pence of the whole; and the ſucceſs of their buſineſs for one 
year has been Fe at the price of en diſorder for 


Many. 


Tux conjuncture L am ſpeaking of affords. a memorable in- 
| Nance of this truth. If milder meaſures had been purſued, 
certain it is, that the tories had never univerſally. bode Ja- 
cobitiſm, The violence of the whigs forced them into the 
arms of the pretender. The court — the party ſeemed to vie 
with one another which ſhould go the greateſt lengths in ſeve- 
rity: and the miniſters, whoſe true intereſt it muſt at all times 
be to calm the minds of men, and who ought never to ſet the 
examples of extraordinary inquiries or extraordinary accuſati- 
ons, were upon this — 30 the tribunes of the people. 


Tas council 4 regency, which began to fit as ſoon as the 
queen died, acted like a council of the holy office. Whoever 
- looked on the face of the nation ſaw every thing quiet; not 
one of | thoſe ſymptoms appearing which muſt have ſhewn 
themſelves more or leſs at that moment, if, in reality, there 
had been any. meaſures taken during the former. reign to defeat 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion. His maieſty aſcended the throne 
Ka as little contradiction. and as little trouble, as ever a ſon 
ſucceeded a father in the poſſeſſion. of a private patrimony. 
But he, who had the appantunitys. which I bad till my I 

miſſion, 


mn * | 
* * 
* 
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miſſion, of N a great part of what paſſed in that council, 


would lars thought that there had been an oppoſition actu- 
ally formed, that the new eſtabliſhment was Bae, openly 
from without, and betrayed from within. 


Tus ſame diſpoſition continued after the king's $ m. This 
political inquiſition went on with all the eagerneſs imaginable 
in ſeiſing of papers, in ranſacking the queen's cloſet, and ex- 
amining even her private letters. The whigs had clamored 
loudly, and affirmed in the face of the world, that the nation 
had been ſold to France, to Spain, to the pretender : and 
whilſt they endeavored in vain, by very ſingular methods, to 


find ſome color to juſtify what they had 1 without 


proof, they put themſelves under an abſolute e ground 
ing the moſt ſolemn proſecution on things whereo they might 


indeed have proof, but which would never paſs for crimes be- 


fore any judges, but ſuch as were ou at the fame time. 


In the king's firſt ſpeech 4 the throne, all the im 
ing hints were given, and all the methods of violence were 
chalked out to the two houſes. The firſt ſteps in both were 
perfectly anſwerable: and to the ſhame of the peerage be it 
ſpoken, I ſaw at that time ſeveral lords concur to condemn, in 
one general vote, all that they had approved of in a former 
parliament by many particular reſolutions. Among ſeveral 
bloody reſolutions propoſed and agitated at this time, the reſo- 
lution of impeaching me of high treaſon was taken: and I took 
that of leaving England, not in a panic terror improved by tlie 
artifices of the duke of MaRLBOROUVOH, whom I knew even at 
that time too well to act by his advice or information in any caſe, 
but on ſuch grounds as the proceedings which ſoon followed 
ſufficiently juſtified, and as I have never repented building up- 
on. Thoſe who en it in the firſt heat were ſoon after 

* 
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obliged to change their language; for what other reſolution 
could 1 take? The method of proſecution deſigned againſt 
me would have put me immediately out of condition to act for 
myſelf, or to ſerve thoſe who were leſs expoſed than me, but 
who were, however, in danger. On the other hand, how 
few were there on whoſe aſſiſtance I could depend, or to whom 
I would, even in thoſe circumſtances, be obliged? The ferment 
in the nation was wrought up to a conſiderable height; but 
there was at that time no reaſon to expect that it would influ- 
ence the proceedings in parliament in favor of thoſe who 
ſhould be accuſed. : Left to it's own movement, it was much 
more proper to quicken than ſlacken the proſecutions: and 

who was there to guide it's motions? The tories who had been 
true to one another to the laſt were an handful, and no great 
vigor could be expected from them. The whimſicals, diſa 
pointed of the figure which they hoped to make, began, in- 
deed, to join their old friends. One of the principal amongſt 
them was ſo very good as to confeſs to me, that if the court 
had called the ſervants of the late queen to account, and had 
ſtopped there, he muſt have conſidered himſelf as a judge, and 
have acted according to his conſcience on what ſhould have 
appeared to him: but that war had been declared to the 
whole tory party, and that now. the ſtate of things was altered. 
This diſcourſe" needed no commentary, and proved to me, that 
I had never erred in the judgment I made of this ſet of men. 
Could I then reſolve to be obliged to them, or to ſuffer with 
Ox ro D As much as I ſtill was heated by the difputes in which 
I Had been all my life engaged againſt the whigs, I would ſooner 
have choſe to owe my ſecurity to their indulgence, than to the 
aſſiſtance of the whimſicals: but I thought baniſhment, with all 
her train of evils, preferable to either. I abhorred Ox foxD to 
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that degree, that I could not bear to be joined with him in any 
caſe. Nothing perhaps contributed ſo much to determine me 
as this ſentiment. A ſenſe of honor would not have permitted 
me to diſtinguiſh between his caſe and mine own: and it was 
worſe than death to lie under the neceſſity of making them 
the ſame, and of taking meaſures in concert with him. 


I am now come to the time at which I left England, and 
have finiſhed the firſt part of that deduction of facts which 1 
propoſed to lay before you. I am hopeful, that you will not 
think it altogether tedious or unneceſſary: for although very 
little of what I have ſaid can be new to you, yet this ſummary 
account will enable you with greater eaſe to recal to your 
memory the paſſages of thoſe four years, wherewith all that! 
am going to relate to you has an immediate and neceſſary 


Connexion. 


> 


In what has been faid T am far from making my own pane- 
gyric. I had not, in thoſe days ſo much merit as was aſcribed 
to me: nor fince that time have I had fo little as the ſame 
perſons allowed me. I committed without diſpute many | 
faults, and a greater man than I can pretend to be, conſtitut- 

ed in the fame circumſtances, ' would not have kept clear of 

all: but with reſpect to the tories I committed none. I carried 
the point of party-honor to the height, and ſacrificed every 
thing to my attachment to them during this period of time. 
Let us now examine whether I have done fo during the reſt. 


Warn I arrived in France, about the end of March one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fifteen, the affairs of England 
were repreſented to me in another light than I had ſeen them 
in, when I looked upon them with my own eyes very few 
weeks before. I found the perſons, who were _— * 
£143 " | T0 
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ſpeak with me, prepared to think that I came over to nego- 
tiate for the pretender: and when they perceived that I 


was more ignorant than they. imagined, I was aſſured by them, 
that there would be ſuddenly an univerſal riſing in England 
and Scotland. The leaders were named to me, their engage- 
ments ſpecified, and many 2 yourſelf among others, 
were reckoned upon for ar ſervices, tho I was certain 
you had never been treated with. From whence I concluded, 
and the event has > ryroom my opinion, that theſe afirances 
had been given on the characters of men, by ſuch of 
our friends as had eee e and gone farther ha 
oy reſt. 


- Tws' mana furprila me extremely. In the anſwers: 
L made, I endeauored to ſet the miſtake. right: to ſhew that 
things were: far from the: point of maturity imagined; that 
the Cur varies had yet no party for him, and . nothing 
could form one but the extreme violence which the whigs 
threatened to exerciſe. Great endeavors were uſed to engage 
me in this affair, and to prevail on me to anſwer the letter of 
invitation ſent me from Bar. I all as it was true, 
that E had no commiſſion from any perſon in England, and 
that the friends I left behind me were the only perſons who 
could determine me, if any could, to take ſuch a ſtep. As to 
cher laſt⸗ ede 1 able refuſed i * . | 


** the uncertainty of what would oy W 0 he pro- 
ſecutions wand be puſhed, which was moſt probable, in the 
manner intended againſt me, and. againſt" others, for all of 
whom, the earl of 1 I had as much concern as 


for myſelf; or whether the whips would relent, drop ſome, 
and: ſoften tlie fate of others; I reſolved to conduct myſelf fo 
as to o create no appearance which might be ſtrained into a pre- 
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tence for hard uſage, and which might be retorted on my 
friends when they debated for me, or when they defended 
themſelves. I faw the earl of Sr AIR, I promiſed him that F 
would enter into no jacobite-engagements, and I kept my 
word with him. I writ a letter to Mr. ſecretary STannores, 
"which might take off any imputation of neglect of the govern- 
ment; and I retired into Dauphine to remove the objection of | 
reſidence near the court of France. 


Tuis retreat from Paris was enim in En gland, ow ſti- 
led a deſertion of my friends and of their — with what 
foundation let any reaſonable man determine. Had I engag- 
ed with the pretender before the party acted for him or re- 
quired of me that 1 ſhould do ſo, I had taken the air of be- 
ing his man; whereas I looked on myſelf as theirs : I had 
gone about to bring them into his meaſures; whereas I never 
intended, even ſince that time, to do any thing more than to 
make him as far as poſſible act conformably to their views. 


Dunixe the ſhort time 1 ane on the Fn ut the 
Rhone, the proſecutions were carried on at Weſtminſter with 
the utmoſt violence, and the ferment among the people was 
riſen to ſuch a degree, that it could end in nothing better, 
it might have ended in ſomething worſe, than it did. The 
meaſures which I obſerved at Paris had turned to no ac- 
count; on the contrary, the letter which I writ to Mr. ſecreta- 
Ty STANHOPE was quoted as a baſe and fawning ſubmiſſion : 
and what J intended as a mark of reſpect to the government, 
and a ſervice to my friends, was perverted to ruin me in the 
opinion of the latter. The act of attainder, in conſequence of 

my impeachment, had paſſed againſt me, for crimes of the 
blackeſt dye: and among other inducements to paſs it my hav- 
ing been engaged in the Pretender s intereſt was one. _ 

W 
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well founded this article was has already appeared; I was juſt as 
guilty of the reſt. The correſpondence with me was, you know, 
neither frequent nor ſafe. I heard ſeldom and darkly from you, 
and tho I ſaw well enough which way the current ran, yet I 
was entirely ignorant of the meaſures you took, and gf the uſe 
you intended to make of me. I contented my felt, therefore, 
with letting you all know that you had but to command me, 
and that I was ready to venture in your ſervice the little which 
remained, as frankly as I had expoſed all which was gone. At 
laſt your commands came, and I ſhall ſhew you in what man- 
ner I executed them. | Le. 


Taz perſon who was ſent to me arrived in the beginning 
of July one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifteen at the place 
where I was. He ſpoke in the name of all the friends whoſe 
authority could influence me, and he brought me word that 
Scotland was not only ready to take arms, but under ſome ſort 
of diſſatisfaction to be withheld from beginning; that in Eng- 
land the people were exaſperated againſt the government to ſuch 
a degree, that far from wanting to be encouraged, they could 
not be reſtrained from inſulting it on every occaſion; that the 
whole tory party was become avowedly jacobite; that many 
officers of the army, and the majority of the ſoldiers were very 
well affected to the cauſe; that the city of London was ready 
to riſe, and that the enterpriſes for ſeiſing of ſeveral places were 
ripe for execution: in a word, that moſt of the principal tories 
were in a concert with the duke of OxMonD, for I had preſſed 
particularly to be informed whether his grace acted alone, or if 
not, who were his council; and that the others were ſo diſpoſ- 
ed that there remained no doubt of their joining as ſoon as the 
firſt blow ſhould be ſtruck. He added, that my friends were 
a little ſurpriſed to obſerve that I lay neuter in ſuch a conjuncture. 
He — to me the danger I ran of being prevented by 


People 
1 
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people of all ſides from having the merit of engaging early in 
this enterpriſe; and how unaccountable it would be for a man 
impeached and attainted under the preſent government to take 
no ſhare in bringing about a revolution ſo near at hand and ſo 
certain. He entreated that I would defer no longer to join the 
CEVALIER ; to adviſe and aſſiſt in carrying on his affairs, and to 
ſollicite and negotiate at the court of France, where my friends 
imagined that I ſhould not fail to meet with a favorable recep- 
tion, and from whence they made no doubt of receiving aſſiſt- 
ance in a ſituation of affairs ſo critical, ſo unexpected, and ſo 
promiſing. He concluded by giving me a letter from the 
pretender, whom he had ſeen in his way to me, in which I was 
preſſed to repair without loſs of time to Commerey : and this 
inſtance was grounded on the meſſage which the bearer of the 
letter had brou ght me from my friends in England. Since he 
was ſent to me, it had been more proper to have come directly 
where I was : but he was in haſt to make his own. court, and 
to deliver the aſſurances which were entruſted to him. Per- 
haps too, he imagined that he ſhould tie the knot faſter on me 
by acquainting me that 2 friends had actually engaged for 


themſelves and me, than hy barely telling me has * deſired 
I would: engage for my {elf and them, 


IN the progreſs of the converſation he related a multitude of 
facts, which ſatisſied me as to the general diſpoſition of the peo- 
ple; but he gave me little ſatisfaction as to the meaſures taken 
for improving this diſpoſition; for driving the buſineſs on with 
vigor if it tended to a revolution, or for ſupporting it with advan- 
tage if it ſpun. into a war. When I queſtioned him concern 
ing ſeveral perſons whoſe diſinclination to the government ad- 
mitted of no doubt, and wlioſe names, quality, and experience 
were very eſſential to che ſueceſs of the ee he owned 
to 


— 
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to me, that they kept a great reſerve, and did at moſt but encou- 
rage others to act, by general and dark n 


IAECRTVED this account and this ſemtmoms ill in my bed: 
yet important as the matter was, a few minutes ſerved to de- 
termine me. The circumſtances wanting to form a reaſonable 
inducement to engage did not eſcape me. But the ſmart of a 
bill of attainder tingled in every vein: and I looked on my 
party to be under oppreſſion, and to call for my aſſiſtance. Be- 
ſides which, I conſidered firſt that I ſhould certainly be informed, 
when I conferred with the Cat VALIER, of many particulars un- 
known to this gentleman ; for I did not_imagine that you could 
be ſo near to take arms, as he repreſented you to be on no 
other foundation than that which he expoſed : and ſecondly, 
that I was obliged in honor to declare, without waiting for a 
more particular information of what might be expected from 
England; ſince my friends had taken their reſolution to declare, 
without any previous aſſurance of what might be expected froth 
France. Thi is ſecond motive weighed Seiely with me at 
that time: there is however more ſound than ſenſe in it, and 
it contains the original error to which all your ſubſequent er- 
rors, and the thread of mm —— which followed are to be 
abo. 


My refelinicn thus taken, I loft no time in repairing to 
Commerey. The very firſt converſations with the CHR ALIER 
anſwered in no degree my expectations: and I aſſure you with 
great truth, that 1 d even then, if not to repent of my own 
raſhneſs, you to be fully convinced both of yours and mine. 


3 


He ralked t to me like a man who expected every moment to 
fet out for England or Scotland, but who did not very well 


n or which: and when he catered into the particulars of 
| his 
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his affairs, I found that concerning the former he had nothing 
more circumſtantial nor poſitive to go upon, than what I had 
already heard. The advices which were ſent from thence con- 
tained ſuch aſſurances of ſucceſs, as it was hard to think that 
men, who did not go upon the ſureſt grounds, would preſume to 
give. But then theſe aſſurances were general, and the autho- 
rity ſeldom ſatisfactory. Thoſe which came from the beſt 
hand were verbal, and often conveyed by very doubtful meſſen- 
gers; others came from men whoſe fortunes were as deſperate 
as their councils; and others came from perſons whoſe ſitua- 


tion in the world gave little reaſon to attend to their judg- 
ment in matters of this kind. 


Tux duke of OkuoxpD had been for ſome time, I cannot 
fay how long, engaged with the CREVALIER. He had taken 
= direction of this whole affair, as far as it related to England, 
upon himſelf, and had received a commiſſion for this purpoſe 
which contained the moſt ample powers that could be given. 
After this one would be apt to imagine, that the principle on 
which the pretender ſhould proceed, and the tories engage in 
this ſervice, had been laid down ; that a regular and certain me- 
thod of correſ pondence had thigh eſtabliſhed ; that the neceſſa- 
ry aſſiſtances had been ſpecified, and that poſitive aſſurances had 
been given of them, N thing lefs. In a matter as ſerious as this, 
all was looſe and abandoned to the difj poſition of fortune. 
The firſt point had never been touched upon. By what I have 
faid above you ſee how little care was taken of the ſecond : * 
and as to the third, the duke had aſked a ſmall body of regu- 
lar forces, a ſum of money, and a quantity of arms and ammu- i 
nition. He had been told in anſwer by the court of France, that i 
he muſt abſolutely deſpair of any number of troops whatever, ſs 
21 Lai he had been made in general to hope for ſome money, ſome 


s and ſome ammunition ; a me ſum had, I think, been ad- 


vanced 


” - 
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vanced to him. In a caſe ſo plain as this; it is hard to conceive 


how: any man could err. The aſſiſtances demanded from 
France at this time, and even greater than theſe, will appear, in 

the ſequel of this relation, by the ſenſe of the whole party to 
have been deemed eſſentially neceſſary to ſucceſs. In ſuch an 
uncertainty therefore, whether even theſe could be obtained, or 
rather with ſo much reaſon to apprehend that they could not, it 
was evident that the tories ought to have lain fill. They might 


have helped the ferment againſt the govern ment, but ſhould 


have avoided with the utmoſt care the giving any alarm, or 
even ſuſpicion of their true deſign, and have reſumed or not re- 
ſumed it as the CHR VALIER was able or not able to provide the 
troops, the arms, the money, &c. Inſtead of which thoſe who 
were — the head of the undertaking, and therefore anſwerable 


for the meaſures which were purſued, ſuffered the bufineſs to 
jog merrily on. They knew in 


general how little dependence 
was to be placed on foreign ſuecour, but acted as if they had 
been ſure of it: while the party were rendered ſanguine by their 
paſſions, and made no doubt of ſubverting a government they 


were angry with, both one and the other — as much buſtle, 


and gave as great alarm as would have been imprudent even at 
the eve of a general inſurrection. This ap to me to be the 


ſtate of — man — to e ee when 1 arrived at en, 


. ity 1 


1 4 AT ente 
The Scots had hag Sele end dende to come amo 

n and had of late ſent frequent meſſages to quicken hi 
departure, ſome of which were delivered in terms much abs 
zealous than reſpectful. The truth is, they ſeemed in as much 
haſt to begin, as if they had thought themſelves able to do the 
work alone; as if they had been we of no danger 
but that of ſeeing it taken out of their hands, and of having 
the honor of it har "m _ However, that which was 
Vol. I. wanting 


* 
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wanting on the part of was not wanting in Scotland: 

the Scots talked aloud, but they were in a condition to riſe. 
They took little care to keep their intentions ſecret, but 
they were diſpoſed to put thoſe intentions into immediate exe- 
cution, and thereby to render the ſecret no longer neceſſary. 
They knew upon whom to depend for every part of the work, 
and they had concerted with — eee en ee 
of his landing. 10 


Turxx was need of no great ſagacity to perceive how une- 
qual fuch foundations were to the weight of the building de- 
e be raiſed on them. The Scots with all their zeal 
and all their valour could bring no revolution about, unlefs in 
concurrence with the Engliſh: and among the latter nothing 
was ripe for ſuch an undertaking but the temper of the people, 
ii that was ſo. —— that the pretender's friends 
in the north ſhould be kept from riſimg, till thoſe in the ſouth 
had put themfelves in a condition to act; and that in the mean 
while, the utmoſt endeavors ought tobe uſed with the king of 
France to eſpouſe the cauſe ; and that a plan of the deſign, 
with a more particular of the fuccours-defrred, as 
well as of the time when, and the place to which they ſhould 
be conveyed, ought to be writ for: all which, I was told by 
the marſhal of Bzxwic who had the principal direction at that 
time of theſe affairs in France, and I dare fay very truly, 
had been often aſked but never ſent. I looked on this enter- 
priſe to be of the nature of thaſe which can hardly be under- 
taken more than once; and 1 judged that the fuccels of it 
would depend on timing, as near as poſſible „the in- 
furrection in both parts of the ifland, and the furcours from 
hence. 'Fhe pretender approved this opinion of mine. He in- 
ſtructed me accordingly : and I left Lorain after having accept- 
ed the ſeals. . inclination. 2 2 | 


tion 
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tion with him. It was this : that I ſhould be at liberty to quit 
a ſtation which my humor and many other confiderations made 
me think my ſelf very unfit for, whenever the occaſion upon 
which I was over, ohe way dr other: and I deſire you 

to — chat 1 did ſo. 


_ TL anziveD at Paris tenants the end of — one ee ſe- 
ven hundred and fifteen. You will obſerve that all I was 
with, and all by conſequence that I am anſwerable 
for, was to ſollicit this court, and to diſpoſe them to grant us 
the fuccours neceſſary to make the attempt, as ſoon as we ſhould 
know certainly from England in what it was deſired that theſe 
ſuccours ſhould conſiſt, and whither they ſhould be ſent. Here 
I found a multitude of people at work, and every one doing 
what {ſeemed good in his own eyes: no ſubordination, no or- 
der, no concert. Perſons, concerne din the management of 
theſe affairs upon former occaſions, have aſſured me this is al- 
ways the caſe. It might be ſo to ſome degree; but I believe 
never ſo much as now. The jacobites had wrought one ano- 
ther up to look on the ſucceſs of the preſent deſigns as infalli- 
ble. ho meeting-houſc which the populace demoliſhed, eve- 
ry little drunken riot which happened, ſerved to confirm them 
in theſe ſanguine expectations: and there was hardly one 
amongſt them who would loſe the air of contributing by his in- 
trigues to the reſtoration, which he took it for — would | 


r b 


Care and hope fat on every buſy iriſh face: Thoſe wha 
could write and read had letters to ſhew, and thoſe who had 
not arrived to this pitch of ernditiem had: their ſecrets to whiſ- 
per. No ſex — miniſtry. Fanny Ocue- 
THORP, Whom you muſt have ſeen in England, kept her cor- 


—f 
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ner in it, and — Tzant was the Seat wheel of our ma- nn 
chine. | "I th TOM 


I 1MAGINE 42 this picture, the lines of ee not in 
the leaſt too ſtrong, would ſerve to repreſent what paſſed on 
your ſide of the water at the ſame time. The letters which 
came from thence ſeemed to me to contain rathergſuchthin 
as the writers wiſhed might be true, than ſuch as they knew'to 
be ſo; and the accounts which were ſent from hence were of 
the Gra kind. 'The vanity of ſome, and the credulity of 
others ſupported this ridiculous correſpondence, and I queſtion 
not but very many perſons, ſome ſuch I have known, did the 
ſame thing from a principle which they took to be a very wiſe 
one : they imagined that they helped by theſe means to main- 
tain and to encreaſe the ſpirit of the party in England and France. 
They acted like Thoas, that turbulent — who brought 
amt into Greece: * quibus mendacus de rege, multi- 

<< plicando verbis copias ejus, erexerat multorum in Graecia 
« animos ; iiſdem & regis ſpem inflabat, omnium votis eum 
1 « arceſſi.” Thus were numbers of people employed under a 
fl notion of advancing the buſineſs, or from an affectation of im- 
5 portance, in amuſing and flattering one another, and in ſound- 
ing the alarm in the ears of an enemy, whom it was their intereſt 7 
to ſurpriſe. The government of England was put on it's guard: 1 
and the neceſſity of acting, or of laying aſide with ſome diſad- 
vantage all thoughts of acting for the preſent, was precipitated, 
before any meaſures neceſſary to enable you to act _ been pre- 
pared or almoſt ne of. RY * 8 


Ir his majeſty did not, ll Few ſhort time after chis Reg 
the intended invaſion to parliament, it was not for want of in- 
formation. Before I came to Paris, what was doing had been 
diſcovered. The little armament made at the Havre a 
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niſhed the only means the CHE VALIIR then had for his tranſ- 
portation into Britain, which had exhauſted the treaſury of 
St, Germains, and which contained all the arms and ammu- 
nition that could be depended upon for the whole undertaking, 
tho they were hardly ſufficient to begin the work even in Scot- 
land, was talked of publicly. A miniſter leſs alert and leſs ca- 
pable than the earl of 8 AIR would eaſily have been at the bot- 
tom of the ſecret; for ſo it was called, when the particulars of 
meſſages received and ſent, the names of the perſons from 
whom they came, and by whom they were carried, were whiſ- 
pered about at tea- tables and in coffee-houſe. 
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Ix ſhort; what by the indiſcretion of people here, what by 
the rebound which came often back from London, what by 
the private intereſts and ambitious views of perſons in the french 
court, and what by other cauſes unneceſſary to be examined 
now, the moſt private tranſactions came to light: and they 
who imagined that they truſted their heads to the keeping of 
one or two friends, were in reality at the mercy of numbers. 
Into ſuch company was 1 fallen, for my ſins: and it is upon 
the credit of ſuch a mob- miniſtry, that the tories have judged 
me capable of betraying a truſt, or incapable of diſcharging it. 


ILuaAp made very little progreſs in the buſineſs which 
brought me to Paris, when the paper ſo long « ed was 
ſent, in purſuance of former inſtances, from England. The 
unanimous. ſenſe of the principal perſons engaged was contain- 
ed in it. The whole had been dictated word for word to the 
gentleman who brought it over by the earl of Man, and it had 
been delivered to him by the duke of Oxmonn. I was driving 
in the wide ocean without a compaſs, when this dropped 
_ unexpectedly into my hands. I received it joyfully, and 1 
ſteered my courſe exactly by it. Whether the perſons from 

| | whom 
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whom it came purſued the principles, and obſerved the rules 


which they laid down as the meaſures of their own conduct 
and of ours, will appear by the ſequel of this relation, 4p 


Tuts ms aſſerted, that there were no | heyes of — 
ceeding in a preſent undertaking, tor many reaſons deduced in 
it without an immediate and univerſal riſing of the people in all 
parts of England upon the CE VALIER's arrival, and that this 

Ecfurretion? was in no degree probable unleſs he brought a body 
of regular troops along with him: that if this attempt miſcarriedy 
his cauſe and his friends, the engliſh liberty and government, 
would be utterly ruined: but if by coming without troops he 
reſolved to riſque theſe and every thing elſe, he muſt ſet out fo as 
not to arrive before the end of — O. 8. to juſti > 
* which opinion many arguments were urged; In this caſe 
1 twenty thouſand arms, a train of artillery, five hundred offi- 
3 cers with their ſervants, and a conſiderable ſum of money 
were demanded: and as ſoon as they ſhould be informed, that 
the CHEVALIRR was in condition to make this proviſion, it 
was ſaid that notice ſhould be given him of the places to which 


he might fend, and — who were to be truſted; I do 


not mention ſome inconveniencies which they touched upon ari- 
ſing from a delay. Becauſe their opinion was clearly for 


this delay, and becauſe they could not ſuppoſe that the CE- 
VALIER would act, or. that thoſe about him would adviſe: him 
to act, contrary to the ſenſe of all his friends in England. No 
time was loſt in making the proper uſe of this paper. As much 
of it as was fit to, be ſhewn to this court was tranſlated into 

French and laid before the king of France. I was now able 
to ſpeak with greater affurance, and in ſome ſort to Undertake 


conditionally tor the event of things. 


* . * 
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Taz of viking rei 0 lately nd ſo lend 
y concl d one to be — to people, 


whatever their — —— be, whom the war had re- 
duced to the loweſt ebb of riches and power. They would 
not hear of a direct and open engagement, ſuch as the ſend- 
ing a body of troops would have been, neither would they 
grant the whole of what was aſked in the ſecond plan. But 
it was impoſſible for them or any one elſe to foreſee how far 
thoſe ſteps which they were willing to take, well improved, 
might have encouraged or forced them to go. They granted 
us ſome ſuccours, and the very ſhi p in which the pretender 
was to tranſport himſelf was fitted out by DRIVE D'ANICANT 
at the king of France's They would have concealed 
theſe appearances as much as they could ; but the heat of the 
whigs and the reſentment of the court of England might have 
drawn them in. We ſhould have been glad indirectly to con- 
cur in theſe things ä and in a word, if the 
late b lived fix months 1 I verily believe there had 
been war again between Englan and France. This was the 
only point of time when theſe: i bad, to my apprehenfion, 
the leaft reaſonable a even of olliblity: all that 
preceded was wild and . uncertain : all that followed was mad 
and deſperate. But this favorable aſpect had an extreme ſhort 
duration. Two events ſoon happened, one of whieh caſt a 
damp on all we were doing, the other rendered vain and 
fruitleſs all we had done. The firſt was the arrival of the duke 
4 Oauovp in France, the other was the death of the . 


W had founded the Aa eme eiae ad 
the epinin ll his power were 


the troops would join him; that the nation. would follow the 


The Freneh began to 
believe, that he was able to form and to head a party; that 
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ſignal whenever he drew his ſword; and the voice of the 

ple, the echo of which was commaally in their ears, confirmed 
them in *. belief. But when in = midſt of all theſe bright 
ideas they ſa him arrive, almoſt literally alone, when to ex- 
cuſe his coming, I was obliged to tell them, that he could 
not ſtay; they ſunk at once from their hopes: and that which 
generally happens happened in this caſe; becauſe they had had 
too good an opinion of the cauſe, they began to form too bad 
an one. Before this time, if they had no friendſhip for the to- 
ries, they had at leaſt ſome conſideration and eſteem. After 
this, I ſaw nothing but nnn in the beſt of e . 


contempt in the others. 


Wu I arrived at Park, the king was. aa gone to Marly, 
where the indiſpoſition which he had begun to feel at Ver- 
failles increaſed upon him. He was the beſt friend the CRE VA“ 
LIER had: and = I engaged in this buſineſs, my principal 
dependence was on his perſonal character. This failed me to 
a great degree: he was not in a condition to exert the ſame vi- 
gor as formerly, The miniſters who ſaw. ſo great an event as 
his death to be probably at hand, a certain minority, an un- 
certain regency, perhaps confuſion, at beſt a ne face of go- 
vernment and a new ſyſtem of affairs, would not, for choir 
own ſakes, as well as for the ſake of es ublic, venture to 
engage far in any new meaſures. to negotiate by 
myſelf firſt, and in conjunction com on duke of ee 
ſoon afterwards, languiſhed with the king. My hopes ſunk as 
he declined, and died when he expired. The event of things 
has ſufficientiy ſhewn, that all choſe which were entertained by 
the duke and the jacobite party under the regency were founded 
on the groſſeſt deluſions imaginable. Thus was the project be- 
come — before the time arrived, which was fixed 
by thoſe who directed things 1 in England, for putting it in ex- 
ecution. Tuk 
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Tun new + government = Since 1 1 to me like a 
Oi ge country; I was little acquainted with the roads. Moſt 
of the . e to me, and I hardly 
_ underſtood the language of the people. Of the men who had 
been in power under the late reign; many were diſcarded, and 
moſt of the others were too much taken up with the thoughts of 
ſecuring themſelves under this, to receive applications in favor 
of the pretender. The two men who had the greateſt appear- 
ance of favor and power were d Acuzss BAU and NoAILLEs. 

One was made chancellor, on the death of Vols ix, from attor- 
ney general; and the other was placed at the head of the treaſury, 
1 The firſt paſſes for a man of parts, but he never acted out of 
5 the ſphere of the law: I. had no acquaintance with him be- 
7 fore this time; and when you conſider his circumſtances and 
mine, you will not think it could be very eaſy for me to get 
acceſs to him now. The latter I had known extremely well 
whilſt the late king lived: and from the ſame court principle, as 
he was glad to be well with me then, he would hardly ae 
me now. The * miniſter who had the principal direction of 
foreign affairs lived in friendſhip with, and I muſt own to 
his honor, that he never encouraged a deßign, which he knew 
that his court had no intention of ſupporting. =_ : 


Turns were other perſons, not to tire you with farther parti- 
cules upon this head, of credit and influence, with whom I 
found indirect and private ways of converſing: but it was in 


vain to expect any more than civil language from them, in a 
caſe which they 9 diſpoſition in their maſter to coun- 


toniande, and in favor of which b.they had no prejudices. of their 
own. The private engagements into which the duke of Or- 
LEANS hag e 1 his majeſty, Wande che life of the late 
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king, will abate of their force as the regent grows into ſtrength, 
and would ſoon have had na-force at all if the pretender had 
met with ſucceſs: but in theſe:beginnings they operated very 
ſtrongly. The air of this court was to take the counterpart 
of all which had been thought right under LEWIS the four- 
teenth, Cela reſemble trop a ancien {yſteme,” was an an- 
ſwer ſo often given, that it became a jeſt, and almaſt a pro- 
verb. But to Fiſh this account with a fact which is incredible, 
but ſtrictly true; the very peace, which had ſaved France from 
ruin, and the makers of it, were become as unpopular at this 
court, as at the court of Vienna. rt amy ons 


— 


TE duke of OnuON flattered himſelf in this ſtate of things, 
that he had opened a private and ſure channel of arriving at 
the regent, and of bending him to his purpoſes. His grace 
and I lived together at this time in an houſe which one of m² 
friends had lent me. I obſerved that he was frequently loft, 
and that he made continual excurſions out of town, with all 
the myſterious precaution imaginable. I doubted at firſt, whe- 
ther theſe intrigues related to buſmeſs or pleaſure, I ſoon 
diſcovered with whom they were carried on, and had reaſon, to 

believe that both were mingled in them. It is neceſſary that 


* 


I explain this ſecret to you. 
Mas. TranT, whom I have named above, had been, pre- 


paring herſelf for the retired abſtemious, life of a | *-carmelite, 

. by taking a ſurfeit of the pleaſures of Paris; when a little be- 
fore the death of the queen, or about that time, ſhe went into 
England. What ſhe was entruſted; either by the CHEVALIER, 
or any other perſon, to negotiate there, Pam ignorant of, and 
it imports not much to know. In that journey; ſhe mage or 
* She uſed to pretend a reſolution of turning nun. She is fince 'married to the 
duke of BaviiLon's brother, who was too much diſhonored by his former life, to 
de fo even by this ſcandalous match, . 5 re- 
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nice with the duke of Otztony: The 
ſeandalous chronicle affirms) tliat ſhe brought with her; when 
ſhe returned intb France; a woman, of whom I have not the 
leaſt kfiowledge, but who was bly handfotme 3 fince with- 
out beauty, ſuch a merchandiſe would An have been tales ble, nor 
have anfwered the deſigri of tlie „ and that ſhe made 
this way her court to the regent. Whatever her merit was ſhe 
kept a ebrfeſpontlenee with him, and put herſelf upon that foot 
of fännliarity, which he permits all thoſe who contribute to 
his pleaſures to aſſume. She ivas placed by him; as ſhe told me 
herſelf, where I found her forme time after that which I am 
ſpeaking of, in the houſe of an antient gentlewoman;who had for- 
merly been maid of honor to Madame, and who had contracted 
at decent 2 72 of inceigue,which accornpanied herin her retreat. 


pnbes tut hat afſbriated to them the abb< de oh in 
al che Political parts of their buſineſs ; for I will not ſuppoſe that 
fo reverend an eccleſiaſtiò entered into any other fecret. This 
abb is the regent's ': and it was chiefly through him 
that the private had been carried on between his maſter 
and the earl of Stats im the king See. Whether the prieſt had 
flooped at the lure of a cardinal's hat, or whether Ns acted 
the ſecond part by the ſame orders that he acted the firſt; I know 
not. This is ſure, and the britiſh miniſter was not che bubble 
of it, that whilſt he concerted meaſures on one hand to traverſe 
the pretender s deſigns} he teſtified on the other all the inclina- 
tion poſſible to his ſervice. A mad fellow, who had been an in- 
tendant in Normandy, and ſeveral other politicians of the loweſt 


OO "ow at different times taken ind chis famous re 


Wrrn theſe worthy people his grade of oN neg tiared; 
_ no care was omitted on his part to keep me out of the' ſe 
The reuſon of which, 1 to * u, 


— 


„ n Lr 
ſhall be explained to you by and by. I might very juſtly have 
taken this proceeding ill, and the duke will not be able to find 
in my whole conduct towards him any thing like it: I pro- 
teſt to you very ſincerely I was not in the leaſt moved at it. 


Hz advanced not a ſtep in his buſineſs with theſe ſham mi- 
niſters, and yet imagined that he got daily ground. I made 
no progreſs with the true ones, but I ſaw it. Theſe, how- 
ever, were not our only difficulties. We lay under another, 
which came from your ſide, and which embarraſſed us more. 
The firſt hindered us from working forward to our point of 
view, but the ſecond took all point of view from us. * 


A rar ER was ſent into England juſt before the death of the 
king of France, which had been drawn by me at Chaville in 
concert with the dukes of Ox MOND 'and Bzrxwic, ' and with 
monſieur de Toxcy. This was an anſwer to the me- 
morial received from thence. The ſtate of this country was 
truly repreſented in it: the difference was fixt between what 
had been aſked, and what might be expected from France, 
and upon the whole it was demanded what our friends would 
do, and what they would have us to do? The reply to this 
came through the french ſecretary of ſtate to our hands. They 
declared themſelves unable to fay any thing, till they ſhould 
ſee what turn affairs would take on ſo great an event as the 


death of the king, the report of which had reached them. 


Such a declaration ſhut our mouths and tied our hands. I 
_ confeſs I knew neither how to ſolicit, nor what to folicit ; this 
laſt meſſage ſuſpending the project on which we had acted be- 
fore, and which I kept as an inſtruction conſtantly before my 
eyes. It ſeemed to me uncertain, whether you intended to go 
on, or whether your deſign was to ſtifle as much as poſſible all 

paſt 


oy 
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paſt tranſactions; to lie perfectly fill; to throw upon the court 
the odium of having given a falſe alarm, and to wait till new 
accidents at home, and a more favorable conjuncture abroad, 
might tempt you to reſume the enterpriſe. Perhaps this would 
have been the wiſeſt game you could have played: but then, you 
ſhould have concerted it with us who acted for you here. You 
intended no ſuch thing, as appeared afterwards : and therefore, 
thoſe who acted for the party at London, whoever they were, 
muſt be deemed inexcuſable for leaving things on the foot of 
this meſſage, and giving us no advice fit to be depended upon 
for many weeks. Whilſt preparations were to be made, and 
the work was to be ſet a going by aſſiſtance from hence, you 
might reaſonably expect to hear from us, and to be determined 
by us: but when all hopes of this kind ſeemed to be gone, it was 
your part to determine us, and we could take no reſolution here, 
but that of conforming ourſelves to whatever ſnould come pre- 
ſcribed from England. 


Wulst we were in this condition, the moſt deſperate that 
can be imagined, we began to receive verbal meſſages from you 
that no more time was to be loſt, and that the CHRERVALIER 
ſhould come away. No man was, I believe, ever {ſo embar- 
raſſed as I found my ſelf at that time. I could not imagine 
that you would content yourſelves by looſe verbal meſſages, after 
all that had happened, to call us over, and I know by expe- 
rience how little ſuch meſſages are to be depended on. For 
ſoon after I engaged in theſe affairs, a monk arrived at Bar, 
diſpatched, as he affirmed, by the duke of Oxcoxp, in whoſe 
name he infiſted that the CHE varies ſhould haſten into Britain, 
and that nothing but his preſence was wanting to place the 
crown on his head. The fellow delivered his errand ſo poſi- 
tively, and fo circumſtantially, that the reſolution was taken at 
Bar to {et out, and my rendezvous to join the CHEVALIER was 
: POD ap- 
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appointed me. This method to fetch a king with as little cee: 
mony as one would invite a friend to ſupper, appeared ſome- 
what odd to me, who was then very new in theſe affairs. But 
when I came to talk with the man, for by good luck he had 
been ſent for from Bar to Paris, I eafily diſcerned that he had 
no ſuch commiſſion as he pretended to, and that he acted of 
his own head. I preſt to oppoſe the taking any reſolution 
upon his word, tho he was a monk; and ſoon after we knew 
from the duke of OxmonD himſelf, that he had never ſent him. 


Tuts example made me eautious, but that whiely determin- 
ed my opinion was, that I could never imagine, without ſup. 
poſing you all run mad, that the fame men wis judged 1 
attempt unripe for execution, unleſs ſupported by regular troops 
from France, or at leaſt by all the other aſſiſtaners which are 
enumerated above, while the deſign was much more ſeeret 


than at preſent, when the king had no fleet at ſea, nor more 


than eight thouſand men diſperſed over the whole iſland, 
when we had the good withes of the french court on out fide, 
and were ſure of fome particular aſſiſtances, atid of à general 
connivance ; that the fame men, I ſay, ſhould prefstor making 
it now without any other preparation, when we hid neither mo- 
ney, arms, ammunition, nor a fingle company of foot, when the 
government of England was on it's guard, national troops were 
raiſed, foreign forces ſent for, and France, like all the reſt of the 
continent, againſt us. F could not coficeive ſuch a ſtrange 
combination of accidents as ſhould make the neceſſity of act- 
ing encreaſe gradually upon us, as the means of doing ſo were 
taken from us. & e SITTER 


* 


Uyon the whole matter, my opinion was, and I did not ob- 


ſerve the duke of OxMOND ͤto differ from me, that we ſhould 


wait till we heard from you, in fuck a manner as might aſſure 
| | | US 
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us of what you intended to do yourſelves, and of what you ex- 

2 and that in the mean while we ſhould go as far 

as the little money which we had, and the little Bo which 

was ſhewn us would es in Sung ſome crabarkations ready 
A | 


73 Ganban, Byxe had. come into the road of "RY and 
had demanded: by name ſeveral ſhips which belonged. to us, to 
be given up to him. The regent bai not think fit to let him 
have the fhips ; but he — them to be unloaded, and 
their cargoes were put into the king's magazines, We were in 
no condition to repair the loſs; — therefore, when I mention 
embarkations, you will pleaſe dend nothing more than 
veſſels to tranſport ONE pretender's perſon, and the perſons of 
thoſe who ſhould go — him. h was all we e 
and . wa not need oro 


W were thus lend e 2 gentleman arrived from 
Scotland to re preſent the ſtate of that country, and to require 
a definitive — from the CRE VALIER, whether he would 
have the inſurrection to be made immediately, which they ap- 
prehended they might not be able to make at all, if they were 
obliged to defer it much longer. This gentleman was ſent in- 
ſtantly back again, and was directed to 2 the perſons he came 
from know, that the CR VALIRR was deſirous to ue. the riſing 
of his friends in England and Scotland ſo adjuſted, that the 3 

mutually aſſiſt each other, and diſtract the enemy; that $a had 
not received. a final; anſwer from his friends in England, but 
that he vas in daily. expectation of it; that it was very much to 
be wiſhed, that all attempts in Scotland could be ſuſpended till 
ſuch time as: the- Engliſh were ready; but that if the Scots were 
ſo preſſed that — muſt either . or riſe immediately, he 


was of opinion. they ſhould riſe, and he would duale the beſt 
* his way to = Wuar 


„ al Ir TER TO 
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War this forwardneſs'i in the Scots, and: this — * 
and back wardneſs in the Engliſh muſt produce, it was not hard 
to foreſee; and therefore, that I might neglect nothing in my 
power to prevent any falſe meaſures, as I was conſcious to my 
ſelf that I had neglected nothing to promote true ones I diſ- 
patched a gentleman to Londom, where I ſuppoſed the earl of 

| Max to be, ſome days before the meſſage I have juſt ſpoken of 
was ſent to Scotland. I defired him to make my compliments 
to lord Max, and to tell him from me, that I underſtood it to 
be his ſenſe, as well as the ſenſe of all our friends, that Scotland 
could do nothing effectually without the concurrence of Eng- 
land, and that England would not ſtir without aſſiſtance from 
abroad: that he might aſſure himſelf no ſuch aſſiſtance could 
be depended upon, and that I begged of him to make the 
inference from theſe propoſitions. The gentleman went, but 
upon his arrival at London, he found that the earl of Max was 


already ſet out to draw the Highlanders into arms. He com- 
municated his meſſage to a perſonꝰ of confidence, whe undertook 


to ſend it afterihis lordſhip, and this was the utmoſt which ei- 
ther he or I 9881 do in ſuch ae ene Dic el 


Vou were now viſibly departed from then wary: he 4 40 
you had ſent us over, and from all the principles which had 
* been ever laid down. I did what I could to keep up my own. | 
7 ſpirit as well as the ſpirits of the CyuzvaLigr'.and of all. thoſe; 
13 with whom I was in correſpondence: I endeavoured even to 
deceive my ſelf. I could not remedy the miſchief, and I was: 
reſolved to ſee the concluſion of the perillous adventure. But 1 
own to you, that I thought then, and that I have not change ed. 
my opinion ſince, that ſuch meaſures as theſe would not be pur- 
ſued, by any reaſonable man, in the moſt common affairs of life. 


„ Mr. Lew1s, who belonged to the earl of Odd 


, 
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It was with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment that I ſaw them purſued, 
in the conduct of an enterpriſe which had for it's object nothing 


leſs than the diſpoſition of crowns, and for the means of bring- 
ing it about nothing leſs than a civil war. 


 ImMeaTIENT that we heard nothing from England, when we 
expected every moment to hear that the war was begun in 
Scotland; the duke of Oxuoxn and I reſolyed to ſend a per- 
ſon * of confidence to London. We inſtructed him to repeat to 
you the former accounts, which we had ſent over, to let you 
know how deſtitute: the Cyzvalits was, either of actual ſup- 
port, or even of reaſonable hopes, and to deſire that you would 
determine whether he ſhould: go to Scotland, or throw himſelf 
on ſome part of the engliſh coaſt. This perſon was farther in- 
ſtructed to tell you, that the CHE vALIER being ready to take 
any reſolution at a moment's warning, you might depend on 
his ſetting out the inſtant; he received your anſwer: and there- 
fore, that to ſave time, if your intention was to riſe, you would 
do well to act immediately, on the aſſurance that the plan you 
preſcribed, be it what it would, ſhould be exactly complied 
with. We took this reſolution the rather, becauſe one of the 
pacquets which had been prepared in cypher, to give you an ac- 
count of things which had been put above three weeks before 
into monſieur de Toxcy's hands, and which by conſequence we 
thought to be in yours, was by this time ſent back to me by 
this miniſter, I think open, with an excuſe that he durſt not 

take upon him to forward itt. 


Tux perſon diſpatched to London returned very ſoon to 
us, and the anſwer he brought was r, that ſince affairs grew 
daily worſe, and could not mend by delay, our friends 
* Mr. Ezkchizl W : he got all the pa; by heart. e | 

the * 25 all the perſons privy to the ſecret.” 


_ + Lansbown gave this anſwer in 
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in Eng nd hc nde to declare i —— 
nigh be ready to join the Cxx vA on tos : that 
his perſon. pet! be as fafe there as in Scotland, and that in 
every other reſpect, it was better that he ſhould land in Eng- 
land; that they had uſed their utmoſt endeavors, and that 
they hoped the weſtern counties were in a good poſture to re- 
ceive him. To this was added, a general indication INS 
he ſhould come to, as near to ha as n 


You auld agree, that this was not 4 anſwer of men di 
knew what they were about. A little more precifion was ne- 
ceſſary in dictating a meſſage, which was to have fuch 
conſequences: and eſpecially fince the gentleman could not 
fail to acquaint the perſons he ſpoke with, that the CMR VALIER 
was not able to carry men enough to ſecure him from being tak- 
en up, even by the firſt conftable. Notwithſtanding this, the 
duke of OxnonD ſet out from Paris, and the CRVALIRA from 
Bar. Some perſons were ſent to the north of England, and 
others to London, to give notice that they were both on their 


Way. eir routs were fo ordered, that the duke of Ormond. 
was to fail from the coaft of Normandy ſome days before the 


CE VALIER arrived at St. Malo, to which 
to ſend immediate notice of his landing ;- and two. gentlemen 
acquainted with the country, - and perfectly well known to all our 
friends in thoſe parts, were diſpatched before, that the people 
of Devonſhire and Somerſetſhire, ho were, we concluded, in 
arms, might be appriſed of the ſignals which were to be made 
from the ſhips, and migin be ready to receive che aun. 


place the duke was 


On the coaſt of France, and n his r the 
duke heard that ſeveral of our principal friends had been ſeiſed, 
immediately after the perſon who came laſt from them had left 
London; that the others were 8 diſperſed, and that he 


* 
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conſternation Was univerſal, - He embarked notwithſtanding 
this melancholy news, and, ſupported by nothing but the firm- 
neſs of his temper, he went over to the place 7 - mip he did 
more than his part, and he found that our friends had done 
leſs than theirs. One of the en who had paſſed: over 
before him, and had traverſed part of the country, joined him 
on the coaſt, and aſſured him that there was not the leaſt 
room to expect a riſing. In a word, he was refuſed a night's 
lodging in a country which we had been told was in a good poſ- 
ture to receive the CHEYALIER, and where the duke ol Cm 
that multitudes n me to him. l 


3 


He na to the coaſt of Britzwy'ufeer this alot | 
expedition, where the CHE VAL TER arrived about the ſame time 

from Lorain. What his grace by the ſecond at- 
tempt, which he made as ſoon as the veſſel could be refitted, 
to land in the ſame part of the iſland, I profeſs my ſelf to be 
ignorant. I writ him my opinion at the time, and I have al- 
ways thought, that the ſtorm in which he had like to have 
been caſt away, and which forced him back to the french 
coalt, ſaved him from a much greater peril, that of periſhin 
in an attempt as full of raſhneſs, and as void of 
reaſonable meaning, as any of thoſe adventures which Ave 


| rndevl th her of La Mancha m 


Tus Crinvaronm had now but one of theſe two chings lf 
1 to do, one was to return to Bar, the other was to go to 
Scotland, where there were pepple in arms for him. He took 
this laſt reſolution. He left Britany, where he had as many 
miniſters as there were people about him, and where he was 
eternally teiſed with noiſy diſputes about what was to be done, 
nnen in which 7-2 "Ys I e be done. 

0015-49} b5t e 9 He 
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He ſent to have a veſſel got ready for him at Dunkirk, and ww 
croſſed the country as privately as he could. 


| Witithr all theſe things paſſed, I remained dt t Paris, to try 

if by any means ſome alliltanes might be at laſt procured; 
without which it was evident, even to hoſe who flattered them- 
ſelves the moſt, that the game was up. 


No ſooner was the duke of OxMoN gone from Paris, on the 
deſign which I have mentioned, and Mrs. TAN, who had 
accompanied him part of the way, returned, but I was ſent 
for to a little houſe at Madrid in the Bois de Boulogne, where 
ſhe lived with mademoiſelle de Cnauss Rv, the antient gentle- 
woman with whom the duke of OxLEANS had placed her. 
Theſe two perſons opened to me what had paſſed whilſt the 
duke of OxMonD was there, and the hopes they had of draw- 
ing the regent into all the meaſures neceſſary to ſupport the at- 
tempts, which were making 1 in favor of the CHEVALIER. 


By what they told me at firſt, I fore! that they had been 
truſted; and by what paſſed in the courſe of my treating with 


them, it appeared, that they had the acceſs which they pre- 
tended to. All which I had been able to do by proper per- 
ſons and in proper methods, ſince the king of France's death, 
amounting to little or nothing, I reſolved, at laſt, to try what 
was to be done by this indirect way. I put myſelf under the 
conduct of theſe female managers, and without having the 
ſame dependence on them as his grace of OxwonD had, I 
puſhed their credit and their power as far as they reached, 

during the time I continued to ſee them. I met with ſmoother 
language and greater hopes than had been given me hitherto. 

A note ſigned by the regent, ſuppoſed to be writ to a woman, 
but which was to be explained to be intended for the earl of 


i "ORs 
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Mar, was was put into my hands to be ſent to Scotland. I took 


a copy of it, which you may ſee at the end of theſe papers *. 
When Sir Joun AzesxiNns came to preſs for ſuccor, the regent 
was prevailed upon by theſe women to ſee him, but he (carried 
nothing real back with him, except a quantity of gold, part of the 
money which we had drawn from To and which was loſt with 
the veſſel in a very odd manner on the ſcotch coaſt. The duke of 
' OxMoND had been promiſed ſeven or eight thouſand arms, which 
were drawn out of the magazines, and ſaid to be lodged, I think, 
at Corapiegne. I uſed my utmoſt efforts, that theſe arms might 
be carried forward to the coaſt, and I undertook for their tran- 
ſportation : : but all was in vain; ſo that the likelihood of bring- 
ing any thing to effect in time appeared to me no greater 
bs 1 had found it before I MES into this 1 intrigue. 


| Sig SOON grew tired of a commerce, G nothing but ſuc- 
ceſs could render tolerable, and reſolved to be no longer amuſ- 
ed by the pretences, which were daily repeated to me, that 
the regent had entertained perſonal prejudices againſt me, and 
that he was inſenſibly, and by degrees, to be dipped in our 
meaſures; that both theſe things required time, but that they 
would certainly be brought about, and that we ſhould then 
be able to anſwer all the expectations of the Engliſh and 
the Scotch. The firſt of theſe pretences contained a fact, 
which I could hardly perſuade myſelf to be true, becauſe I 
knew very certainly, that I had never given his royal highneſs 
the leaſt occaſion for ſuch prejudices: the ſecond was a work 
which might ſpin out into a great and uncertain length. I took 
my reſolution to drive what related to my ſelf to an immedi- 
ate explanation, and what related to others to an immediate 


founded: on my conduct, nor the ſalvation, if I bam, hinder 
Tunis note has hot been found among the author's papers. 
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deciſion, not to ſuffer any excuſe for doing nothing to be 
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it, of ſo many gallant men as were in arms in Scotland, to reſt 
on the ſucceſs of ſuch womaniſh projects. I ſhall tell you 
what I did on the firſt head now, and what I did on the ſe- 


cond hereafter in it's proper place. 


Taz fac which it was aid the regent laid to my charge, 
was a correſpondence with lord STaiz, and having been one 
night at his houſe, from whence I did not retire fill three in 
the morning. As ſoon as I got hold of this, I deſired the 
marſhal of Bzxwic to go to him. The marſhal told him from 
me, that I had been extremely concerned, to hear in general, 


that I lay under his diſpleaſure; that a ſtory, which it was faid - 
he believed, had been related to me; that I expected the juſtice 


which he could deny to no man of having the accuſation prov- 
ed, in which caſe I was contented to paſs for the laſt of hu- 
man kind, or of being juſtified if it could not be proved. 
He anfwered, that fuch a ſtory had been related to him by 
ſuch perſons as he thought would not have deceived: him; that 


he had been {ance convinced, that it was falſe, and that I ſhould | 


be ſatisfied of his regard for me: but that he muſt own he was 
very uneaſy to find, that I, who could apply to him through 
the marſhal v'HuxzLLs, cold chuſe to treat with Mrs. Tran, 
and the reſt; for he named all the cabal, except his ſecreta- 
ry, whom I had never met at mademoiſelle Citausenny's. He 
added, that theſe people teiſed him, at my inſtigation, to death, 

and that they were not fit to be truſted with any buſineſs. He 
applied to ſome of them the ſevereſt epithets. - The marſhal of 
Bzxwic replied, that he was ſure I ſhould receive the whole 
js what he had been pleaſed to fay with the greateſt ſatisfacti - 

that I had treated with theſe perſons much againſt my 

will; and finally, that if his royal highneſs would not 1 
them, he was ſure 1 0 never apply to them. In a con- 


verſation which I had, not long after with My he ſpoke to 


me 
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me in much the ſame terms as he had done to the marſhal. I 
went from him very ill edified as to his intentions of doing any 
ching in favor of the CH V AUER; but I carried away with 
me” this ſatisfaction, that he had aſſigned me, from his own. 
mouth, the perſon through whom I ſhould make my applica- 
tions to him, and through whom I ſhould depend on receiving 
his anſwers z that he had difavowed all the little politic clubs, 
and had commanded me to en n e Wet 


Baron I refume the nd of my narration, give me leave 
to make ſome reflection upon what I-have been laſt faying to 
you. When I met with the duke of OxMonD at his return 
from the coaſt, he thought himſelf obliged to ſay ſomething to 
excuſe his keeping me out of a ſecret, which during his abſence 
J had been let into. His excuſe was, that the regent had ex- 
acted from him that J ſhould know nothing of the matter. 
You-will obſerve, / that the account which I have given you 
RY NAP of his grace, fince it is hard 

poſe, that if the regent had exacted that I ſhould be kept 
= of the ſecret, theſe women would have dared to have let me 
into it; and fince it is ſtill harder to fuppoſe, that the regent 
would make this expreſs condition with the duke of QzmonD, 
and the moment the duke's back was turned, would ſuffer 
theſe women to teiſe him from me, and to bring me anſwers 
from him. I am, however, far from taxing the duke with af- 
firming an untruth. I believe the regent did make ſuch 4 Con- 
dition Br him, and I will tell you how I underftand all this 
little ement, which will explain a great deal to you. 
This prince, with wit and valor, has joined all the irreſolution 
of te paſſible, and is, perhaps, the man in the world the 
leaſt capable of ſaying no to your face. From hence it happen- 
ed, that theſe women, like multitudes of other | people forced 
him to ſay and do enough to give them the air of having gr 
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with him, and of being truſted by him. This drew in the duke 


of OxmonD, who is not, I dare ſay, as yet undeceived. The re- 
gent never intended from the firſt, to do any thing, even indi- 
rectly, in favor of the jacobite cauſe, His interiſhwvas plainly on 
the other ſide, and he ſaw it. But then, the ſame weakneſs in 

his character carried him, as it would have done his great nit 
Gas ro in the ſame caſe, to keep meaſures with the CHE VA- 
LIER, His double trimming character prevailed on him to talk 
with the duke of OxMonD : but it carried him no farther. I 
queſtion not but he did on this occaſion, what you muſt have ob- 
ſerved many men to do. We not only endeavor to impoſe on 
the world, but even on ourſelves, We diſguiſe our weakneſs, 
and work up in our minds an opinion that the meaſure which 
we fall into by the natural or habitual imperfection of our 
character, is the effe& of a principle of prudence, or. of ſome. 
other virtue. Thus the regent, who ſaw the duke of Oxmonn, 
. becauſe he could not reſiſt the importunity of Ot1vs TRANT, 
and who gave hopes to the duke, becauſe he can refuſe no bo- 
dy, made himſelf believe that it was a great ſtrain of policy to 
blow up the fire, and to keep Britain embroiled. I am per- 
ſuaded that I do not err in judging that he thought in this 
manner; and here I fix the reaſon of his excluding me out 
of the commerce which he had with the duke of Oxmonp,. 
of his affecting a perſonal diſlike of me, and of his avoiding 
any correſpondence with ine upon theſe matters'; till I forced 
myſelf in a manner upon him, and he could not keep me any 
longer at a diſtance without departing from his firſt principle, 
that of keeping meaſures with every body. He then threw. 
me, or let me {lide, if you will, into the hands of theſe wo- 
men, and when he found that I preſſed him hard that way too, 
he took me out of their hands and ꝓut me back again into the 
proper channel of buſineſs, where I had not been long, as/you 
will ſee by and 155 before the ſcene of amuſement was finiſhed. 
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fide . en NE told r me, bt ha came from the firſt 
audience that he had of his royal highneſs, that he put him 
in mind of the encouragement which he had given the earl of 
| Max to take arms. I never heard any thing of this kind, but 
what Sir ] on let drop to me. If the fact be true, you ſee 
that the ſcotch general had been amuſed by him with a wit- 
neſs. The engliſh general was ſo in his turn, and while 
this was — the regent might think it beſt to have him 
to himſelf. Four eyes comprehend more objects than two, 
and I was a little better acquainted with the characters of peo- 
ple, and the maſs of the country, than the duke, tho this 
court had been at firſt a re country to me in pgs - 
of the former. 


AN infinity of little circumſtances er to make me 

* this opinion, ſome of which are better felt than explain 

ed, and many of which are not preſent to my memory. That 

which had the greateſt weight with me, and which 1 is, I think, 

deciſive, I will mention. At the very time when it is nretend- 

ed, that the regent treated with the duke of O: MON, on the 

expreſs condition that I ſhould know nothing of the matter ; 
two perſons of the firſt rank and greateſt credit in this court, 
hen I made the moſt preſſing inſtances to them in favor of 
the CHE vALIER, threw out in converſation. to me, that I ſhould 
attach myſelf to the duke of OxLz ans, that in my. circumſtances 
I might want him, and that he might have occaſion for me. 
Something was intimated of . penſions, and eftabliſhment, and 
of making my peace at home. I would not underſtand this 77 
lan guage, becau ſe I would not break with the people who held 


* Marſhal W marſhal Wan twenty five thouſand R offered. 
by the laſt, ef 
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them. When he came into France I was careful to ſhew 
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it: and when they ſaw that I would not take the hints, they 


ceaſed to give them. 


I rancy that you ſee by this time the motives of the regent's 
conduct. I am not, I confeſs, able to explain to you thoſe 
of the duke of. OxmonD's: I cannot fo much as gueſs at 


him all the friendſhip, and all the reſpe& poſſible. My 
friends were his, my purſe was his, and even my bed was 
his. I went further, I did all thoſe things which touch moſt 
ſenſibly people who have been uſed to pomp. I made my 
court to him, and haunted his levee with aſſiduity. In re- 
turn to this behavior, which was the pure effect of my good 
will, and which no duty that I owed his grace, no obligation 
that I had to him, impoſed upon me; I have great reaſon to 


ſuſpect, that he went at leaſt half way in all that was faid or 


done againſt me. He threw himſelf blindly into the ſnare 
which was laid for him, and inſtead of hindring, as he and 


I, in concert, might have done, thoſe affairs from languiſhing, 


in the manner they did ſeveral months, he furniſhed this court 
with an excuſe for not treating with me, till it was too 
late to play even a faving game; and he neither drove the 


regent to aſſiſt the CRVALIER, nor to declare that he 


would not aſſiſt him; tho it was fatal to the cauſe in ge- 
neral, and to the Scotch in particular, not to bring one of 


i the two about. 


Ir was Chriſtmas one thouſand ſeven hundred and fafteen. 
before the CuRVALIER failed for Scotland. The battle of Dun- 
blain had been fought, the buſineſs of Preſton was over: there 


remained not the leaſt room to expect any commotion in his 


favor among the Engliſh; and many of the Scotch, who had 


declared for him, began to grow cool in the cauſe, No pro- 


ar 
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ſpect of ſucceſs could engage him in this expedition, but it 
was become neceſſary for his reputation. The Scotch on one 
ſide ſpared not to reproach him, I think unjuſtly, for his de- 
lay; and the French on the other were extremely eager to 
have him gone. Some of thoſe who knew little of britiſh af- 
fairs imagined, that his preſence would produce miraculous 
eG,” Ye You muſt not be ſurpriſed at this. As near neighbours 
as we are, ninety nine in an hundred among the French are 
as little acquainted with the inſide of our iſland as with that 
of Japan. Others of them were uneaſy to ſee him ſkulking 
about in France, and to be told of it every hour by the earl 
of STA1R, Others again imagined, that he might do their bu- 
ſineſs by going into Scotland, tho he ſhould: not do his own : 
that is, they flattered themſelves, that he might keep a war 
for ſome time alive, which would employ the whole atten- 
tion of our government; and for the event of which they _ 
had very little concern. Unable from their natural temper, 
as well as their habits, to be true to any principle, they thought 


and acted in this manner, whilſt they affected the greateſt 
friendſhip to the king, and whilſt they really did deſire to en- 
ter into new and more intimate ents with him. Whilſt 
the pretender continued in France they could neither avow 
him nor favor his cauſe: if he once ſet his foot on Scotch 
ground, they gave hopes of indirect aſſiſtance: and if he could 
maintain elf in any corner of the iſland, they could 
look upon him, it was faid, as a king. This was their lan- 
guage to us. To the-britiſh miniſter they denied, they 
forſwore, they renounced; and yet the + man of the beft head 
in all their councils, being aſked by lord 8 AIR what they in- 
tended to do, anſwered before he was aware, that they Jools 


* Diſcourſe of Abbs EIA ES N afterwards archbiſhop of C ambray. 
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tended to be neuters. I leave you to judge, how this flip 


was taken up. 


As ſoon as I received advice that the CHñEVALIER was failed 
from Dunkirk, I renewed,” I redoubled all my applications. 
1 neglected no means, I forgot no argument which my un- 
derſtanding could ſuggeſt to me. What the duke of Oxmony 
reſted upon, you have ſeen already; and I doubt very much 
whether lord Mas, if he had been here in my place, would have 
been able to employ meaſures more effectual than thoſe which 
I made uſe of. I may, without any imputation of arrogance, 
compare my ſelf on this occaſion with his lordſhip, fince there 
was nothing in the management of this affair above my de- 

gree of capacity; nothing equal, either in extent or difficul- 
ty, to the buſineſs which he was a ſpectator of, and which I 
carried on, when we were ſecretaries. of ftate together under 
the late queen. Hh (99! | 9 er 
Tux king of France, who was not able to furniſh-the pre- 
tender with money himſelf, had writ ſome time before his 
death to his grandſon, and had obtained a promiſe of four 
hundred thouſand crowns from the king of Spain. A {malt 
part of this ſum had been received by the queeri's treaſurer at 
St. Germain's, and had been either ſent to Scotland or em- 
ployed to defray the expences which were daily making on 
the coaſt. I preſſed the ſpaniſh ambaſſador at Paris, I folicit- 
ed, by Lawitss, ALBERONI at Madrid; and I found * an- 
other more private and more promiſing way of applying to 


him. I took care to have a number of officers picked out 


of the iriſh troops, which ſerve in that country; their routs 
were given them, and I ſent a ſhip to receive and tranſport 
them. The money came in fo ſlowly and in ſuch trifling - 
* Marquis Mori. | 5 
: ſums, 
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ſums, that it turned to little account, and the officers were on 
thelr way when the CHEVALIER returned from Scotland. 


In the ſian, endeavors had been uſed to piewailte en the 
king of Syyeden to tranſport from Gottenburg, the troops he 
bad in that nei ighbourhood into Scotland, or into the north 
of England. He had excuſed himſelf, not becauſe he diſliked 
the propoſition, which on the contrary he thought agreeable to 
his intereſt : but for reaſons of another kind. Firſt, becauſe 
the troops at hand for this ſervice conſiſted in horte, not in 
foot which had been aſked, and which were alone proper for 
ſuch an expedition: ſecondly, becauſe a declaration of this ſort 
might turn the- proteſtant princes of the empire, from whoſe 
offices he had till ſome proſpect of aſſiſtance, againſt him: 
and thirdly, becauſe altho he knew that the king of Great Bri- 
tain was his enemy, yet they were not in war together, nor had 
the latter ated yet a while openly enough againſt him to juſtify 
ſuch a rupture. At the time I am ſpeaking of, theſe reaſons * 
were removed by the king of Sweden's being beat out of the 
empire, by the little conſequence which his management of 
the proteſtant princes was to him, and by the declaration of war 
which the king as elector of Hanover made. I took up this 
negotiation therefore again. The regent appeared to come 
into it. He ſpoke fair to che baron de Sear, who preſſed him 


on his fade;J.ag' 1 preſſed him on mine, and promiſed beſidexg 


the arrears of the ſubſidy due to the Swedes, an immediate ad- 
vance of fifty thouſand crowns for the enterpriſe on Britain: 
He kept the officer who was to be diſpatched I know not how 
long booted ; ſometimes on pretence, that in the low ſtate of 
his credit he mers not find bills of exchange for the fam, and 
ſometimes on other pretences, and by theſe: delays he evaded 
his promiſe. The French were very frank in declaring, that 
1 * give us no money, and yg they would give us no 
; — 
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troops. Arms, ammunition and connivance, A us 
hope for. The latter in ſome degree we might have had, per- 


haps; but to what purpoſe was it to connive, when by a multi- 
tude of little tricks they avoided furniſhing us with arms and 
ammunition, and when they knew that we were utterly unable 
to furniſh ourſelves with them? I had formed the deſign of 
engaging french privateers in the pretender's ſervice. They 
were to have carried whatever we ſhould have had to ſend to 
any part of Britain in their firſt voyage, and after that, to have 
cruiſed under his commiſſion, I had actually agreed for ſome, 
and it was in my power to have made the {ame bargains with 
others. Sweden on one fide, and Scotland on the other, would 
have afforded them retreats : and if the war had been kept up 
in any part of the mountains, I conceive the execution of this 
deſign would have been of the greateſt advantage to the pre- 
tender. It failed, becauſe no other part of the work went on. 
He was not above fix weeks in his ſcotch expedition, and theſe 
were the things I endeavored to bring to bear in his abſence, 1 
had no great opinion of my ſucceſs — he went; but when 
he had made the laſt ſtep which it was in his power to make, 1 
reſolved to ſuffer neither him nor the Scotch to be any 
bubbles of their own credulity, and of the ſcandalous artifice of 
this court. It would be tedious to enter into a longer narrative 
ol all the uſeleſs pains I took. To conclude therefore; in a 
1 "converſation which I had with the M. d'HuxzLLss, I took 
= occaſion to declare, that I would not be the inſtrument of 
amuſing the Scotch; and that fince I was able to do them 
no ſervice, I would at Jeaſt inform them, that they mult flatter 
themſelves no longer with hopes of ſuccour from France. I 
added, that I would ſend them veſſels, which with thoſe al- 
ready on the coaſt of Scotland, might ſerve to bring off the pre- 
tender, the earl of Max, ans as many others as poſhble. The 
marſhal approved my a pos adviſed me ito execute it 


as 
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thing which was left to do. On this occaſion he ſhew- 
he was very explicite; and yet in this very point 
> of an order was obtained, or pretended to 

for delivering thoſe ſtores of arms 
and ammunition which tothe CuxvALIER, and which 
had been put into the french magazines, when Sir Gzorcs BYNG 
came to Havre. Cas TRL BLaNnco is a Spaniard who married 
a daughter of lord Ms1.roxD, and who under that tithe fet up 
for a medler in engliſh buſineſs. I cannot juſtly tell whether 
the honor of obtaining this promiſe was aſcribed to him, to the 
junto- in the bois de — or to any one elſe. I ſuppoſe 
they all aſſumed a ſhare of the merit. The project was, that 
theſe ſtores ſhould be delivered to Cas TRL Branco; that he 3 
ſhould enter into a recognifance to carry them to Spain, and 
from thence to the weft Indies, that I ſhould provide a veſſel 

for this purpoſe, which he ſhould appear to hire or buy; and 
that when — was at ſea ſhe ſhould ſail directly for Scotland. 
You cannot believe that I reckoned much on the effect of this 
order: but accuſtomed to concur in meaſures, the inutility of 
which I ſaw evidently enough, I concurred in this likewiſe. 
The neceſſary care was taken, and in a fortnight's time the ſhip 
was ready to fail, and no ſuſpicion of her belonging to the . 


VALIER, or of her N ede was r abroad. 


as the onl 
ed no 1 
of time, the 
be obtained from the regent, 


As this event b no alteration in my opinion, it may "i 
none in the "diſpatches which I prepared and ſent to Scotland. 
In them I gave an account of what was in negotiation. I ex- | 
plained to him what might be hoped for in time, if he was 
able to maintain himſelf in the mountains without the ſuccours 3 
3 . 

ly, that it was in vain to expect the leaſt part of them. In 

thort, I concealed nothingiſhom kim: This was all I ould 


do to wok the CHEVALIER and his counci}1 in a condition to "what 
w 
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what meaſures to take: but theſe diſpatches never came to kiln . 
hands. He was failed from Scotland Gaſt before the gentleman, 
whom I ſent, arrived on the coaſt. He landed at Graveline 
about the twenty ſecond of February, and the firſt orders he 


gave, were to ſtop all the veſſels which were going on * account 
to the country from whence he came. 


Isa. him the morning after his arrival at St. Germain's,- and 
he received me with open arms. I had been, as ſoon as we heard 
of his return, to acquaint the french court with it. They were 
not a little uneaſy, and the firſt thing which the M. d'HuxtLLEs 
ſaid to me upon it was, that the CHRVALIER ought to proceed 
to Bar with all the diligence. poſlible, and to aka poſſeſion of 
his former aſylum before the duke of Lorrain had time to de- 
fin him to look out for a reſidence ſome where elſe : nothing 
more was meaned by this propoſal, than to get him out of the do- 
minions of France immediately. I was not in my mind averſe to 
to it for other reaſons. Nothing could be more diſadvantageous 
to him than to be obliged to paſs the Alpes, or to reſide in the 
papal territories! on this ſide of them. Avignon was already 
named for his retreat in common converſation, | and I know not 
whether from the time he left Scotland, he ever thought of any 
other. I imagined, that by ſurpriſing the duke of Lorrain we 
ſhould furniſh that prince with an excuſe to the king, and to 

the emperor ;z that we might draw the matter into length, and 
gain time to negotiate ſome, other retreat than that of Avignon 
for the CHEVALIER. The duke's good cod will there was no room 
to doubt of, and by what the prince of Vaudemont told me 
at Paris Ba time afterwards, I am apt to think we ſhould. 
have ſucceeded. In all events it could not be wrong to try eve- 
ry meaſure, and the pretender would have gone to Avi 
with much better grace, when he had de, in the "ga of the 
world, all he could to avoid it. 
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dl; FOUND, > Muß in no eee to 1 ſuch haſte: he had 
4 „ mind, on the contrary, to ſtay ſome time at St. Germains, 
and in the neighbourhood of Paris, and to have a private 
meeting with the regent. He ſent me back to Paris to ſollicit 
the meeting. I writ, I ſpoke to the marſhal d Hux LLS, I did 
beſt to ſerve him in his own way. The marſhal anſwered me 
by word of mouth, and by letter. He refuſed me by both. 
1 —— he added this circumſtance, that he found "i re- 
gent in bed, and acquainted him with what the CHE varies de- 
fared ; that the regent roſe up in a paſſion, ſaid that the things 
which were aſked were puerilities, and ſwore. that he would 
not ſee him. I returned without having been able to ſucceed 
in my, comm iſlion : and I confeſs I thought the want of ſucceſs 


on this occaſion no great misfortune. _ Ke 


I r Was two or 3 o'clock. on the ſunday or gay m morn- 
ing when I parted from the pretender. He acquieſced in 
the determination of the regent, and declared that he would 
_ inſtantly ſet out ſor Lorain : his trunks. were packed, his 
chaiſe. was ordered to be at the door at five, and I ſent to 
Paris to acquaint the miniſter that he was gone. He aſked me 
how ſoon I ſhould be able to follow him, gave me commiſſions 
for ſome things, which he deſired I ſhould bring after him : 
and in a word, no Italian ever embraced the man he was going 
to ſtab, with greater ſhew of affection and menen. r 


Ef 


" Inaraan . taking poſt for Lorain, he went to the little houſe 
in the bois de Boulogne, where his female- miniſters. reſided ; 


and there he continued lurking for ſeveral. days, and pleaſing 
himſelf with the air of myſtery and buſineſs, whilſt t 
real buſineſs, which he ſhould have had at, that time, lay neg- 


lected. He ſaw the ſpaniſh and ſwediſh miniſters i in this place. a 
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I cannot tell, for I never thought it worth aſking, whether he 
ſaw the duke of OxLERANS: Poe he might. To have been 
teiſed into ſuch a ſtep, which ſignified nothing, and which gave 
the cabal an air of credit and importance, is agreeable enough 
to the levity of his royal highneſs's character. . 


Tun thurſday following the duke of OxMomp came to ſee 
me, and after the compliment of telling me, that he believed I 
ſhould be ſurpriſed at the meſſage he brought, he put into my 
hands a note to himſelf, and a little ſcrip of paper directed to 
me, and drawn -in the ſtyle of a juſtice of peace's warrant. 
They were both in the CHEvALIER's hand-writing, and they 
were dated on the tueſday, in order to make me believe that 
they had been writ on the road and ſent back to the duke: his 
grace dropped in our converſation, with great dexterity, 
all the inſinuations proper to confirm me in this opinion. 1 
knew at this time his maſter was not gone, ſo that he gave me 
two very riſible ſcenes, which are frequently to be met with 
when ſome people meddle in buſineſs; I mean that of ſeeing a 
man labor with a great deal of aukward artifice to make a ſe- 
cret of a nothing, and that of ſeeing yourſelf taken for a bub- 


ble, when you know as much of the matter as he who thinks 
that he impoſes on you. 


I cannor recolle& preciſely the terms of the two papers. 

I remember that the kingly laconic ſtyle of one of them, and 
the expreſſion of having no farther occaſion for my ſervice, 
made me ſmile. The other was an order to give up the pa- 
persin my office; all which might have been containedin a letter- 
caſe of a moderate ſize. I gave the duke the ſeals, and ſome pa- 
pers which I could readily come at. Some others, and indeed 
all ſuch as I had not deſtroyed, I ſent afterwards to the CHR VA- 
LIER: and I took care to convey to him, by a ſafe hand, ſeve- 
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ral of his letters, which it would have. been very improper the 
duke ſhould have ſeen. I am ſurpriſed that he did not reflect 
on the conſequence of my obeying his order literally. It de- 
pended on me to have ſhewn his general what an opinion the 
CHEVALIER had of his capacity. I {corned the trick, and would 
not appear piqued, when I was far from being angry. As I 
gave up, without ſcruple, all the papers which remained in my 
hands, becauſe I'was determined never to make uſe of them; ſo 
I confeſs to you, that I took a ſort of pride in never aſking for 
thoſe of mine, which were in the — th s hands: I contented. 
my ſelf with making the duke underſtand how little need there 
was to pet rid of a man in this manner, who had made the bar- 
gain which I had done at my engagement, and with taking this 
firſt opportunity to declare, that I would never more have to 
do with the pretender, or his cauſe. 


Tuar I might i being ordicand and er in the mb 
curious and the moſt babling town in the world, I related what 
had paſſed to three or four of my friends, and hardly ſtirred 
abroad during a fortnight, out of a little lodging which very 
few people — of. At the end of this term the marſhal of 
Bx R WIC came to ſee me, and aſked me what I meaned, to con- 
fine my felt to my chamber, when my name was trumpetted 
about in all the companies of Paris, and the moſt infamous ſto- 
ries were ſpread concerning me. This was the firſt notice 1 
had, and it was ſoon followed by others. I 2 imme - 
diately in the world, and found there was hardly a ſcurrilous 
tongue which had not been let looſe on my ſubject, and that 
thoſe perſons whom the duke of ORMoxp and earl of Man 
muſt influence, or e en were the W in af 
me. | Ts 


wt 
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ParTICULAR inſtances wherein T had failed were cited; and 
as it was the faſhion for every jacobite to affect being in the ſe- 
cret, you might have found a multitude of vouchers to facts, 
Wien if they had been true, could in the nature FW dior be 
known to very few oe 1 


TIs mech; 1 beating down the repututive of « man by 
noiſe and impudenee, impoſed on the world at firſt; convinced 
people who were not acquainted with me, and ſtaggered even 
my friends. But it ceaſed in a few days to have any effect 

againſt me. The malice was too groſs to paſs upon reflection. 
Theſe ſtories died away almoſt as faſt as they were publiſhed; 
for this very reaſon, becauſe. _ were r n birt 


Trzy gave out, for ln that I had taken to my own uſe, 
a very great ſum of the CREVALIER's money, when it was no- 
torious that I had ſpent a greatſum of myown in his ſervice; and 
neyer would be obliged to him for a farthing, in which caſe, 1 
believe, I was fin gle. Upon this head it was eaſy to appeal to 
a very honeſt — the queen's treaſurer at St. Germains, 
through whoſe hands, and not through mine, went the N lit- 
tle money which the CHEVALIER had. 


Tuaty gave out, that whilſt he was in Scotland, he never 
heard from me, tho it was notorious that IT ſent him no leſs 
than five expreſſes during the fix weeks, which he conſumed 
in this expedition. It was eaſy, on this head, to appeal to the 
pang” to whom my IR had been. committed. 7 


Tuksz lies, and many others of the 9 ſort which were 
founded on particular facts, were diſproved by particular facts, 
and had not time, at leaſt at Paris, to-make any irpreſion. 
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But the principal crime with which they charged me then, and 
the only one which ſince that time they have inſiſted upon, is 
of another nature. This part of their accuſation is general, 
and it cannot be refuted without doing what I have done 
above, deducing ſeveral facts, comparing theſe facts together, 
and reaſoning upon them; nay, that which is Worſe, is, that 
it cannot be fully refuted without the mention of ſome facts, 
which, in my preſent circumſtances, it would not be very 
prudedt, tho I ſhould think it very lawful for me, to divulge. 
You: ſee that I mean the ftarving the war in Scotland, which 
it is pretended might have been ſupported, and might have 
ſucceeded too, if I had procured the fuccors which were aſk- 
ed, nay, if I had ſent a little powder. This the jacobites, 

vhs affect moderation and candor, ſhrug their ſhoulders at: 
they are ſorry for it, but lord eee, can never waſn 
himſelf clean of this guilt ; for theſe ſuccors might have been 
obtained; and a proof that they might, is, that they were ſo 
by others. Theſe people leave the cauſe of this management 
doubtful, between my treachery and my want of capacity. The 
pretender, with all the falſe charity and real malice of one 
who ſets up for devotion, hüten all his misfortunes to my 
9 


Tun letter which were writ by my Pon above a year 
ago-into England, the marginal notes | which have been . 
ſince to the letter from Avignon, and what is ſaid above, 
have ſet this affair in ſo clear a light, that whoever examines, 
with a fair intention, muſt feel the truth, and be convinced 
by it. I cannot, however, forbear to make ſome obſervati- 
ons on the ſame ſubject here. It is even neceſſary that I 
ſhould do ſo in the deſign of making this diſcourſe the foun- 
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Torre is nothing which my enemies apprehend ſo much 
as my juſtification, and they have reaſon. But they may 
comfort themſelves with this reflection, that it will be a mis- 
fortune, which will accompany me to my grave, that I fuf- 
fered a chain of accidents to draw me into ſuch meafures and 
ſuch company; that I have been obliged to defend my ſelf 
againſt ſuch accuſations and ſuch accuſers; that by affociat- 
ing with ſo much folly, and ſo much knavery, I am become 
the victim of both; that I was diſtreſſed by the former, when 
the latter would have been leſs grievous to me, ſince it is 
much better in buſineſs to be yoaked to knaves than fools, 
and that I put into their hands the means of loading me 
like the ſcape-goat with all the evil conſequences of their folly. 


Ix the firſt letters which I received from the earl of Max, 
he writ for arms, for ammunition, for money, for officers, 
and all things, frankly, as if theſe things had been ready, and 
I had engaged to ſupply him with them, before he ſet up 
the ſtandard at the brae of Mar; whereas our condition 
could not be unknown to his lordſhip, and you have ſeen 
that 1 did all I could to prevent his reckoning on any aſſiſt- 
ance from hence. As our hopes at this court decreaſed, 
his lordſhip roſe in his demands: and at the time when it 
was viſible that the regent intended nothing leſs than even 
privately and indirectly to ſupport the Scotch, the pretender 
and the earl of Max writ for regular forces and a train of ar- 
tillery; which was in effect to inſiſt that France ſhould: enter 
into a war for them. I might in anſwer to the firſt inſtances 
have aſked lord Mank, what he did in Scotland? and what he 
meaned by drawing his countrymen into a war at this time? or 
at leaſt upon this foot? He who had dictated not long before 
a memorial, wherein it was aſſerted, that to have a "_ 


— 
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of ſucceeding in this enterpriſe, there muſt be an univerſal 
inſurrection, and that ſuch an inſurrection was in no ſort pro- 
bable, unleſs a body of troops was brou _—_— fupport it? He 
who thought that the conſequence of g, when the at- 
tempt was once made, muſt be the utter ruin of the cauſe, 
and the loſs of the britiſh liberty? He. who concurred in de- 
manding as a pis-aller, and the leaſt which could be inſiſted on, 
arms, ammunition, artillery, money, and officers? I ſay, I might 
have aſked what he meant to begin the dance when he had not 
the leaſt aſſurance of any ſuccor, but, on the contrary, the 

reateſt reaſon imaginable to believe this affair was become as 
ee abroad by the death of the moſt chriſtian king, as it 
was at home by the diſcovery of the We and by the mea- 
ſures taken to defeat it ? | 


| "Jan X acting this ab would have. 1 wide, I 
took that which was plauſible. I reſolved to contribute all I 
could to ſu port the buſineſs, ſince it was begun. I encourag- 
ed his lordſhip as long as I had the leaſt ground for doing fo, 
and I confirmed the pretender in his reſolution of going to 
Scotland, when he had nothing better left him to do. If I 

have any thing to reproach my ff with, in the whole Nee 
of the war in Scotland, it is having encouraged = Max too 
long. But on the . wc hand, If I had given up the cauſe, 
and had writ deſpondingly to hit, before this — explain 
ed itſelf as fully as the marſhal d'HuxzLLEs did in Yau con- 
verſation which is mentioned above, it is eaſy to ſee what turn 


5 would have been given to ſuch a conduct. 


Tue true cauſe of all the RET ne which ee to 
the Scotch, and to thoſe who took arms in the north of Eng- 
land, lies here; that they roſe without any previous cer 

of 'forcig help, in direct contradiction to the ſcheme which 
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their leaders themſelves had formed. The excuſe which 1 have 


heard made for this, is that-the act of parliament for curbing 
the highlanders was near to be put in execution; that they 
would have been diſarmed and entirely diſabled from riſing at 
any other time, if they had not roſe at this. Vou can judge 
better than I of the validity of this excuſe. It ſeems to me, 
that by management they might have. gained time, and that 
even when they had been reduced to the dilemma ſuppoſed, 
they ought. to have got together under pretence. of reſiſting 
the infractions of the union without any mention of the pre- 
tender, and have treated with the government on this foot. B 

theſe means they might probably have preſerved themſelves in 
à condition of avowing their deſign when they ſhould be ſure 
of being backed from abroad: at the worſt they might have 
declared for the CHE VALIER when all other expedients failed 
them. In a word, I take this excuſe not to be very good, 

and the true 0 of this conduct to have been the raſh- 


neſs of the people, ad the inconſiſtent meaſures of den 
head. 


Bor admitting the excuſe to be valid, it remains ſill At: 
deniable truth, that this 1s the original fountain from whence 
all thoſe waters of bitterneſs flowed, which ſo many unhappy 


people have drunk of. I have ſaid already, that the neceſſi- 


ty of acting was precipitated before any meaſures to a& with 
ſucceſs had been taken, and that the neceſlity of doing ſo ſeem- 
ed to increaſe as the means of doing ſo were taken away. To 
whom is this to be aſcribed? Is it to be aſcribed to me, 'who 
had no ſhare in theſe affairs, till a few weeks before the duke 
of OrMonD was forced to abandon England, and the diſcove- 
ry of the intended invaſion was publithed to parliament and 
to the world? or is it to be aſcribed to thoſe: who had from 
the firſt been at the head of this undertaking? 1» 


"Tn leak 
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Un. ABLE tO 83 this aiſle the next reſort of the jaco- 
pr is to this impudent and abſurd affirmation, that not- 
withſtanding the diſadvantages under which they took arms, 
they ſhould have ſucceeded, if the indirect aſſiſtances, which 
were aſked from France, had been obtained: nay, that they 
ſhould have been able to defend the highlands, if I had ſent 
them a little powder. Is it poſſible — a man ſhould be 
wounded with ſuch blunt weapons? Much more than powder 
was aſked for from the firſt, and I have already ſaid, that 
when the CIEVALEER came into Scotland, regular troops, ar- 
tillery, &c. were demanded. Both he and the carl of Man 
judged it impoſſible to ſtand their ground, without ſuch aſ- 
ſiſtance as theſe. - How ſcandalous then muſt it be deemed, 
that they ſuffer their dependents to ſpread in the world, that 
for want of a little powder I forced them to abandon Scot- 
land? The earl of Max knows, that all the powder in France 
would not have enabled him to ſtay at Perth as long as he did, 
if he had not had another ſecurity: and when that failed 
him, he muſt have quitted the PR. if the regent had given 
us all that he made ſome of us expect. 


2 . to finiſh all that I intend to ay on a a ſubject hd 
has tired me, and perhaps you; the jacobites affirm, that the 
indirect aſſiſtances which they defired might have been obtain- 
ed: and I confeſs; that I am inexcuſable if this fact be true. 
To prove it, they appeal to the little politicians of whom I 
have ſpoken ſo often. I affirm, on the contrary, that nothing 
could de obtained here to ſupport the Scotch, or to encourage 
the Engliſh. To prove the aſſertion, I appeal to the mini- 
| ters wi ch whom I negotiated, and to the regent himſelf, who, 

whatever language he may hold in private with other people, | 


cannot controvert with me the truth of what I advance. He 
"Pau 15 | L excluded 
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excluded me formerly, that he might the more eafily avoid 
doing any thing; and perhaps he has blamed me ſince, that 
he might excuſe his doing nothing. All this may be true, 
and yet it will remain true, that he would never have been 
prevailed upon to act directly againſt his intereſt in the only 
point of view which he has, I mean the crown of France, and 
againſt the unanimous ſenſe of all his miniſters. Suppoſe that 
in the time of the late queen, when ſhe had the peace in 
view, a party in France had implored her aſſiſtance, and had 
applied to Max ERY FIELDING, to Is ARI, to my lady OGuu- 
THoRPE, to Dr. BaTTLE, and lieutenant general STEwarT; 
what ſucceſs do you imagine ſuch applications would have 
had? The queen would have ſpoke them fair, ſhe would 
ſpeak otherwiſe to no body: but do you imagine ſhe would 
have made one ſtep in their favor? OLIVE TRAN T, Macny, 
mademoiſelle Chauss ERV, a dirty abbe BrxiGauLlT, and Mr. 
DilLox, are characters very appoſite to theſe; and what I ſup- 
poſe to have paſſed in England is not a whit more ridiculous 
than what really paſſed here. ' © <a | 


I say nothing of the ſhips which the jacobites pretend that 
they ſent into Scotland three weeks or a month after the pre- 
tender was returned, I believe they might have had my lord 
STair's connivance then, as well as the regent's, I ſay no- 
thing of the order which they pretend to have obtained, and 
which I never ſaw, for the ſtores that were ſeiſed at Havre 
to be delivered to Cas TRL Branco. I have already faid enough 
on this head, and you cannot have failed to obſerve, that 
this fignal favor was never obtained by theſe people, till 
the marſhal d'HuxzLLES had owned to me, that ing 
was to be expected from France, and that the only thing 
which I could do was to endeavor to bring the preten- 
der, the earl of Max, and the principl perſons who were moſt 
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expoſed, off: = 15 grammes, 4622 50m hae ſuch would 
be left behind. 


 Wuen I began to ated in the world, upon the advertiſe- 
ments which my friends gave me of the — that was raiſed 
againſt me, you will eaſily think I did not enter into ſo many 
— as T have done with you. I ſaid even leſs, than you 
ſeen, in thoſe letters which BATNSDEN writ into England, 
in March and April was twelve month; and yet the clamor 
ſunk immediately. The people of conſideration at this court 
beat it down, and the court of St. Germains grew ſo aſhamed 
of it, that the queen thought fit to purge herſelf of having 
had any ſhare in g the diſcourſes which were held 
me, or having been ſo much as let into the ſecret of 
the meaſure which preceded them. The provocation was 
great, but I reſolved to act without paſſion. I ſaw the ad- 
vantage the pretender and his council, who diſpoſed of things 
better for me than 1 ſhould have done for myſelf, had given 
me: but I faw likewiſe, that I muſt en this ne | 


wich the —— caution. 


| As I never peice that 55 would treat me in the man- 
ner he did, nor that his miniſters could be weak enough to 
adviſe him to it; 1 had reſolved, on his return from Scotland, 
to follow him till his refidence ſhould be faxed ſomewhere 
or other: after which, having ſerved the tories in this, which 
I looked upon as their laſt ſtruggle for power, and having con- 
tinued to act in the pretender's affairs till the end of the term 
for which I embarked with him; I ſhould: have eſteemed my- 
ſelf to be at liberty, and ſhould in the civileſt manner I was 
able have taken my leave of him. Had we - parted thus, I 


ſhould have remained in a FO * n &wing the 
| * L 2 J'S by! reſt 
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reſt of my life : but 1 had examined myſelf thoroughly, Ix was 
determined, I was prepared. 


On one fide he would have thought that he had a ſort of 
right on any future occaſion to call me out of my retreat; the 
tories would probably have thought the ſame thing: my 9 
lution was taken to refuſe them 88 and I foreſaw, that both 
would condemn me. On the Ger ſide, the conſideration of 
his keeping meaſures with me, joined to that of having once 
openly declared for him, would have created a point of ho- 
nor, by which I ſhould have been tied down, not only from 
ever engaging againſt him, but alſo from making my peace 
at home. The Cuxzvalies cut this gordian knot aſunder at 
one blow. He broke the links of that chain which former 
engagements had faſtened on me, and gave me a right to 
eſteem myſelf as free from all obligations of keeping mea 
ſures with him, as I ſhould have continued if I had never 85 
engaged in his intereſt. I took therefore, from that moment, 
the reſolution of making my peace at home, and of em- 
ploying all the unfortunate experience I had acquired abroad, 
to undeceive my friends, and to promote the union and the 
quiet of my coubtry. 


Tux earl of STair had receividn full powur to treat with 
me, whilſt I was engaged with the pretender, as I have been 
ſince informed. He had done me the juſtice to believe me 
incapable to hearken, in ſuch circumſtances, to any ropos = 
fals of that kind: and as much friendſhip as he had for me, 
as much as I had for him, we entertained not the leaſt even 
indirect correſpondence together during that whole time. ö 
Soon afterwards he employed a perſon * to communicate to 


me'the diſpoſition of his majeſty to grant me my run and 


* SALADIN of Geneva, then at Paris. 
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his own: deſire to give me, on this occaſion, all the proofs he 
could of his inclination in my favor. I embraced the offer, as 
it became me to do, with all poſſible ſenſe of the king's good- 
neſs, and of his lordſhip's friendſhip f. We met, we talked 
together, and he wrote to the court on the ſubject. The turn 


which the miniſters gave to this matter was, to enter into a 


treaty to reverſe my attainder, and to ſtipulate the conditi- 
ons on w chis act ve n ſhould be granted me. 


c 


i HE notion af A e 1 me. 1 reſolved never to ibs 


| ur; rather than go that way to work, and I opened my 


ſelf without any reſerve to lord 8 AIR. I told him that I look- 
ed on my {elf to be obliged in honor and in conſcience to un- 
deceive my friends in England, both as to. the ſtate of foreign 
affairs, as to the management of the jacobite intereſt abroad, 

and as to the characters of perſons: in every one of which points 
I knew them to be moſt groſsly and moſt dangerouſly deluded. 

That the treatment I had received from the pretender and his 
adherents would juſtify me to the world in doing this: that 
if I remained in exile all my life, he might be aſſured, that I 
would never more have to do with the jacobite cauſe ; ; and 


that if I was reſtored, I ſhould give it an effectual blow, in 


making that apology which the pretender has put me un- 
der a neceſſity of making: that in Paine this I flattered my- 
{elf, that I ſhould contribute bee to the eſtabliſhment 


of the king's government, and to the union of his ſubjects ; 
but that this was all the merit which I could promiſe to have: 
that if the court believed theſe profeſſions to be ſincere, a treaty 
with me was-unnec for them; and that if they did not 
believe them ſo, a rreaty with them was: dangerous for me: 


+ There dd a he end of dee es tn 2p 


earl of STAIR to Mr. .CRACES, giving a full account of the tranſaction here men- 


— 
that 
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that W in this whole tranſaction to make no 
one ſtep which I would not own in the face of the world; 
that in other circumſtances it _— be ſufficient to act 
ly, but that in a caſe as extraordinary as mine, it was neceſ- 
2 to act Oy and to leave no room for the Fug gs 
| | £17 TIE 8- 13 
Tun . of "08 as th as * 8 who . 
ſoon after in France, came into my ſenſe. I have reaſon to 
believe, that the king has approved it likewiſe upon their re- 
preſentations, ſince he has been pleaſed to give me the moſt 
gracious aſſurances of his favor. What the effect of allthis 
may be, in the next, or in any other ſeſſion, I know not: but 
this is the foot on which I have put myſelf, and on which I 
ſtand at the moment I write to yu. The whigs may conti- 
nue inveterate, and by conſequence fruſtrate his mayeſty's- good 
intentions towards me; the tories may continue to rail at me, 
on the credit of ſuch enemies as I have deſcribed to you in the 
courſe of this relation: neither the one nor the other ſhall: er 
me ſwerve out of the] Path Which 1 have traced en! : 


1 
7. . 
1. 51 WI 


I nAVR now led you dsh the be dein, which I pro- 
poled at firſt, and I ſhould do wrong to your good underſtand- 
ing as well as to our mutual friendſhips i I f that you 
could hold any other language to me than that Which Dora- 
BELLA uſes to CIcRRO. ©« Satisfactum eſt Jam a te vel ofhcio vel 
cc familiaritati; ſatisfactum etiam partibus. The king, who 
pardons me, might complain of me, the whigs might declaim 
againſt me, my family might reproach” me for the little regard 
which I have ſhewn to my oumn and to their: intereſt; but 
where is the crime I have been guilty of towards my party 
and towards my friends? In what part of my conduct will the 
tories find an excuſe for the treatment which they have given 

me 
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a As tories, wage nap were when 1 left England, I defy 3 
them to find any. But here lies the ſore, and tender as it is, 


I muſt lay it — Thoſe amongſt them, who rail at me now, 
are changed from what they were, or from hat they profeſſ. 
ed themſelves to be, When we lived and acted together. They 
were tories then, they are jacobites now. Their objections to 
the courſe of my coriduct whilſt I was in the pretender $ intereſt 
are the pretence; the true reaſon of their anger is, that I re- 
nounce the pretender for my lite. When you were firſt driven 
into this intereſt, I may appeal to you for the notion which 
the party had. Vou thought of reſtoring him hy the ſtrength 
of the tories, and of oppoſing a tory king to a whig king. 
You took him up as the inſtrument of your revenge and of 
your ambition. Tou looked on him as your creature, and ne- 
ver once doubted of making what terms you pleaſed with r- 
This is ſo true, that the ſame language is ſtill held to the ca 
techumens in jacobitiſm. Were the contrary to be avowed 
even now, the in England would ſoon. diminiſh. I en- 
gaged on this aft Pi when your orders ſent me to Commercy, 
and I never acted on any other. This ought to have been 
part of my merit towards the tories, and it would have been ſo 
if they had continued in the fame diſpoſitions. But they are 
and this very thing is become my crime. Inſtead of 
making the pretender” their tool, they are his. Inſtead of 
having in view to reſtore him on their own terms, they are 
laboring to do it without any terms; that is, to ſpeak proper- 
ly, they are ready to receive him on his. Be not deceived : 
there is not a man on this fide of the water who acts in 
any other manner. The church of England-jacobite and the 
iriſh ſeem in every reſpect to have the ſame cauſe. Thoſe 
on your ſide of —— water, who correſpond with theſe, are to 
be comprehended in the ſame claſs: and from hence it is, that 
oy FR CO me has been kept up with ſo much 
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* ds is redoubled on the leaſt appearance of my re- 
turn home, and of my W in a ſituation to jultih 1 


| You have ſeen * what reaſons che — oo 2 


ſeveral ſorts, of people _ compoſe his party here, had to get 
rid of me, and to cover me to the utmoſt of their power with 
infamy. Their views were as ſhort in this caſe as they are 


in all others. They did not ſee at firſt, that this conduct 


would not only give me a right, but put me under a neceſſi- 
ty of keeping no farther meaſures with them, and of laying the 


whole myſtery of their iniquity open. As ſoon as they diſcover- 
cd this, they took the only courſe which was left < Shay that 
of poiſoning the minds of the tories, and of creating ſuch pre- 
judices againſt me whilſt I remained in a condition of not { 


ing for myſelf, as will, they hope, prevent the effect of what- 


ever I may ſay when I am in a condition of pleading, my own 


cauſe. The bare ap prehenſion, that I ſhall ſhew «the world 


that I have been guilty of no crime, renders me criminal among 


theſe men: and they hold themſelves ready, being unable to 


reply either in point of fact or in point of relon, to drown ad 
voice in the confuſion of their clamor, 


* 
4 — 
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Tux only crimes I am guilty of, 1 own. I 22 the crime 
of having been for the pretender, in a very different manner 


from thoſe with whom I acted. I ſerved him as faithfully, I 


ſerved him as well as they, but I ſerved him on a different prin- 


ciple. I own the crime of having renounced him, and of ny 
ing reſolved never to have to do with him as long as I live. 
own the crime of being determined ſooner or later, as 2 as 


I can, to clear myſelf of all the unjuſt aſperſions which have 


been caſt upon me; to undeceive by my experience as many as I 
can of thoſe tories who may have been drawn into error, 


and to contribute, if ever I return home, as far as I am ae. 


to 
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to promote the national good of Britain without any other re- 
gard. 'Theſ&crimes'do not, I hope, by this time appear to 
you to be of a very black dye. Vou may come, perhaps, to 
think them virtues, when you have read and conſidered what 
remains to be ſaid; for before I conclude, it is neceſſary that 
I open one matter to you which I could not weave in ſooner 
without breaking too much the thread of my narration. In 
this place, unmingled with any thing elſe, it will have, as it 
deſerves to have, your whole attention. 


Won vx compoſed that curious piece of falſe fact, falſe 
28 argument, falſe engliſh, and falſe eloquence, the letter from 
© Avignon, ſays, that I was not thought the moſt proper perſon 
12 to ſpeak about religion. I confels I ſhould be of his mind, and 
ſhould include his patrons in my caſe, if the practice of it was 
to be recommended: for ſurely it is unpardonable impudence 
to impoſe by er 7 What we do not teach by example. I 
ſhould be of the ſame mind, if the nature of religion was to 
be explained, if it's myſteries were to be fathomed, and if 
this great truth was to be eſtabliſhed, that the church of Eng- 
land has the advantage over all other churches in purity of doc- 
trine, and in wiſdom of diſcipline. But nothing of this kind 
was neceſſary. This would have been the taſk of reverend and 
learned divines We of the laity had nothing more to do than 
to lay in our claim, that we could never ſubmit to be goyern- 
ed by a prince who Was not of the xeligion of our country. 
Such a declaration could hardly haye failed of ſome effect to- 
wards opening the eyes and diſpoſing the mind &ven» of the 
pretender, At leaſt, in juſtice to ourſelves, and in juſtice to 
our party, we who were here ought to haye made it, and the 
influence of it on the pretender ought” to have become the rule 
of our ſubſequent conduſ e. 
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Ix thinking in this manner I think no otherwiſe now than t 
have always thought: and I cannot forget, nor you. neither, 
what paſſed when a little before the death of the queen, let- 
ters were conveyed from the Cx vALIER to ſeveral s, to 
myſelf among others. In the letter to me, the article of reli- 
gion was ſo aukwardly handled, that he made the principal 
motive of the confidence we ought to have in him to conſiſt in 
his firm reſolution to adhere to popery. The effect which this 
epiſtle had on me was the ſame. which it had on thoſe tories to 
whom I communicated it at that time; it made us reſolve to 
have nothing to do with him. | Ir; Ste 


Sous time after this J was aſſured by ſeveral, and I make no 
doubt but others have been ſo too, that the Curvariier at 
the bottom was not a bigot. That whilſt he remained abroad 
and could expect no fuccor, either preſent or future, from any 
princes but thoſe of the roman catholic communion, it was 
prudent, whatever he might think, to make no demonſtration of 
a deſign to change: but that his temper was ſuch, and he was 
already ſo diſpoſed, that we might depe 


with what ſhould be defired of him, if ever he came amongſt 
us, and was taken from under the wing of the queen his mother. 


To ſtrengthen this opinion of his character, it was ſaid that he 
had ſent for Mr. LESLEV over; that he allowed him to celebrate 


the church of England-ſervice in his family, and that he had 
promiſed to hear what this divine ſhould repreſent on the ſub- 
ject of religion to him. When I came abroad, the ſame things, 
and much more, were at firſt inſinuated to me, and I began 
to let them make impreſſion upon me, notwithſtanding what 
I had ſeen under his hand. I would willingly flatter myſelf, 
that this impreſſion diſpoſed me to incline to jacobitiſm, rather 
than allow that the inclination to jacobitiſm diſpoſed me oi 
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fily to believe what, upon that principle, I had ſo much reaſon 
to wiſh might be true. Which was the cauſe, and which the 
effect, I cannot well determine: perhaps they did mutually oc- 
caſion each other. Thus much is certain, that I was far 
from wei this matter as I ought to have done, when the 
ſolicitation of my friends and the perſecution of my enemies 
„ me into brats with the pretender, 


I was willing; to + take it for granted, that ſince you were 
2s ready to declare, as I believed you at that time, you muſt 
have had entire ſatiafaction on the article of religion. I was ſoon 
undeceived ; this ſtring had never been touched. own ob- 
— and the unanimous report of all thoſe: who from 


his infancy have approached the oretender” © im ah 5 1 
im on this hea | 


me how difficult it is to come to terms wit 
2 hom nn to <nibark without them. 


1. 5 Ly * 


Hie n nit Sande on the love 1 virtue aud the de- | 
beteten of vice; on a ſenſe of that obedience which is due to 
the will of the Supreme Being; and a ſenſe of thoſe obligati- 
ons which creatures formed to live in a mutual dependence on 
one another lie under. The ſpring of his whole conduct is 
fear. Fear of the horns of the devil, and of the flames of 
hell. He has been taught to believe, chat nothing but a blind 
ſubmiſſion to the church of Rome, and a ſtrict adherence to 
all the terms of that communion, can ſave him from tlieſe 
dangers. He has all the ſuperſtition of a capuchin; but 1 
found on him no tincture of the religion of a prince. Do not 
imagine that I looſe the reins to my imagination, or that T 
write what my reſentments dictate: I tell you fimply my opi- 
nion. I have heard the fame: di püed of his character 
made by thoſe who know him beſt; and J converſed with very 
tew among the roman catholics themſelves, who did not think 
him too much a papiſt. M 2 No- 


x Wann To. 


15 


N oruhtN gave me from ths bert 0 0 Anka 
as the conſideration of this part of his character, and of the 
little care which had been taken to correct it. A true turn 
had not been given to the firſt ſteps which were made with 
him. The tories, who engaged afterwards, threw themſelves 
as it were at his head. He had been ſuffered to think that the 
party in England wanted him as much as he wanted them. 
There was no room to hope for much compliance on the 
head of religion, when he was in theſe ſentiments, and when 
he, thought the tories too far advanced to have it in their | 
er to retreat: and little dependence was at any time to be plac- | 
ed on the promiſes of a man capable of thinking his damna- 
tion attached to the obſervance, and his ſalvation to the breach 
of theſe very promiſes. Something, however, was to be done: 
and I thought that the leaſt which could be done was, to deal 
plainly with him, and to ſhew him the impoſſibility of go- 
verning our nation by any other expedient, than'by complying 
with that which would be expected from him as to his religion. 
This was thought too much by the duke of Oxxonp and Mr. 
LEsLEVY ; altho the duke could be no more ignorant than the 
miniſter, how ill the latter had been uſed, how far the CHR 
VALIER had been from keeping the word which he had given, 
and on the faith of which Mr. LzsLzy had come over to him. 
They both knew, that he not only refuſed to hear himſelf, but 
that he ſheltered the ignorance of his prieſts, or the badneſ of 
his cauſe, or both, behind his authority, and abſolutely forbid 
all diſcourſe concerning religion. The duke ſeemed convinced 
that it would be time enough to talk of religion to him when he 
ſhould be reſtored, or, at ſooneſt, when he ſhould be landed 
in England ; the influence under which he had lived be- 
ing at a diſtance, the reaſonableneſs of what we might pro- 
poſe, joined to the apparent neceſſity which would then ww 
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him in the face, could not fail to produce all the effect which my 
WER deſire. i abi j ,"- 


To me th whole ede W Ade Our buſitieſs * 
was not to make him change appearances on this fide of the water, 

but to prepare him to give thoſe which would be'neceſfary on 

the other: and there was no room to hope that if we could PR; 
gain nothing on his prejudices here, we ſhould be able to over- 1 

come them in Britain. I would have argued juſt as the duke +  . 
of OxxtonD and LESLEV, if I had been a papiſt; and I f Well 
enough that ſome people about him, for in a great dearth of 
ability there was cunning to be met with, affected nothing more 
than to keep off all diſcourſe of religion. To my apprehenſion 

it was exceeding plain that we ſhould find, if we were once in 

England, the neceſſity of going forward at any rate with him, 

much greater than he would find that of complying with us. 

I thought it an unpardonable fault to have taken a formal en- 
gagement with him, when no previous ſatisfaction had been ob- 
tained on a point, at leaſt as eſſential to our civil as to our reli- 

gious rights; to the peace of the ſtate, as to the proſperity of 

the church: and I looked on this fault to be aggravated by eve- 

ry day's delay. Our filence was unfair, both to the Cury a- 

LIER,. and to our friends in England. He was induced by it 

do believe, that they would exact far leſs from him, than we 
knew they expected: and they were confirmed in an opinion of 
his docility, which we knew to be void of all foundation. The 
pretence of removing that influence, under which ke had lived, 
was frivolous, and ſhould never have been urged to me, wWnui 
ſaw plainly, that according to the meaſures Pues by the very 
perſons who urged it, he muſt be environed in England by the 
fame people that ſurrounded him here; and that he court of 
St. James 's would be conſtituted, if ever he was reſtored, in the 


bene manner as that of St. Germains was. 
141 
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ſent them to the queen to be corrected by her ker 4 and- the 
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A LETTER: To. 


Wenn the draught of a OW ** other; 
were to be diſperſed in Great Britain, came to be ſettled, it ap- 
peared that my apprehenſion and diſtruſt were but too well 
founded, The pretender. took exception againſt ſeveral paſ- 
ſages, and particularly againſt thoſe, wherein a direct promiſe of 
ſecuring the churches n England and Ireland was made. He 
was told, he ſaid, that he could not in conſcience make ſuch a 
promiſe: and, the debate being kept up a little while, he aſked 
me with fone. warmth, why the tories were ſo deſirous to have 
him, if they expected thoſe things from him which his religion 
did not a ? I left theſe draughts by his order with him, 
that he might conſider and amend 3 I cannot ſay that he 


reſt of her wth) 0 but I firmly believe it. Sure I am, that 


he took time e to do this; before he ſent them from 


Bar where he then was, to Paris whither I was returned; 
When they were digeſted in ſuch a manner as ſatisfied his ca- 
ſuiſts, he made them be printed: and my name was put to the 
declaration, as if the original had been * ed by me. I had 
hitherto ſubmitted my opinion to the judgment of others; but 
on this occaſion I took advice from my ſelf. I declared to him, 
that I would not ſuffer my name to be at the bottom of this 


paper. All the copies which came to my hands 1 burnt, and 
another was printed off, without any counteriigning, t 


Tun whole tenor of the amendments was one ee in- 
ſtance of the groſſeſt bigottry; and the moſt material paſſages 
were turned with all the jeſuitical prevarication imaginable, 
As much as it was his intereſt, at that time, to cultivate the re- 
ſpect which many of the tories really had for the memory of the 
late queen, and which many — 4 affected as a farther mark 
of their oppoſition to the court, * to the whig part /; as 


much 
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much as it was his intereſt to weave the honor of her nameints © 


his cauſe, and to render her, even after her death, a party to the - ©-"" 

diſpute 5 he could not be prevailed upon to give her that cha- 

racer which her enemies allowed her, nor to make uſe of thoſe + " 
reſſions in ſpeaking of her, which by the general manner of * | 

= appliggyon, are dome to be little more than terms of re= 

ſpot and n e 8 2 of public acts. For 
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—_— . MN og 43 cht «-his ſiſter of * " 
« rious and bleſſed memory. In hit which he pu bliſhed, 
the — of c bleſk oy Was left out Her * juſtice 


and xemp piety, were oceaſionally mentioned. In 5 
lieu of — he ſubſtituted a flat, and in 4 caſe an invi- | * 
dious 8 «© her inclinations to __” ade 9 


Nor content wh. decking 4h Aer ruſt nor pious in 
his whack he did little I ters dani in the 
other, ung to the qo rior of the church of 
* | 


2 


„ Wupw it leaſed almi wo God ke ber to himſelf, of 
was the expreſſion uſed in ſpeaking of the death of the queen. 
This he eraſed, and inſtead thereof inſerted theſe words: 
« when it pleaſed almighty God to put a period to her life.” 


He graciouſly allowed the univerſities to be-mrſeries of loy- 
ay; but did ones Ce AE Mee 4 Dur- 


« ſeries of religion.” 


eee ty ber a bi aun lee pid 
are encou of miracles, which they ſuppoſe to be at 
1 tomb, he might have allowed his grandfather 3 
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for a martyr : 5 he ſtruck out of the dra 


| ugh theſs words; 
4 that bleſſed martyr who died for his people, which were 


6. lied to king ChARLEs the firſt, 3 ſay u more 
him than that he fell a ſacrifice. to rebellion”. n 
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I x the clauſe which related to the ee of Ny and we 
Ireland, there was a plain and direct promiſe inſerted of e efs | 
« fectual proviſion for their ſecurity ; and for their re-eſtabliſh= 
« ment in all thoſe Mphts which belong to them.” This 
clauſe was not ſuffered to ſtand, but another was formed, 
wherein all mention of the church of Ireland was omitted, and 
7 nothing was promiſed to the church of England but the ſecu- 
rity, @ and re-eſtabliſhmeat of all thoſe rights, privileges, im- 
« munities, and poſſeſſions which belong to her, and where- 
in he had already — by his — — of the iventieth. 
of July, to ſecure and 60 nn all her membem“ ' 


I need make th mate a bandit 6 to 1 un- 
derſtood. The drift of theſe +7 Wd and of this Aedded obſcu- 


rity is obvious enough, at leaſt it will appear; ſo by the n 
; tions which remain to be made. 


t be 

4 conſtrued into a promiſe of his conſenting to thoſe a mee 

= - ſhould be found neceſſary for the preſent or future ſecurity: of 
= our conſtitution, that in a 3 where he was made to ſay, 
that he thought himſelf obliged to be ſollicitous for the proſ- 

perity of the church of England, the word proſperity was ex- 

punged; and we were left by this mental reſervation to gueſs 
what he was ſollicitous for? It could not be for her proſperity: 

that he had expunged. It muſt therefore be for her deſtruction, 
which in his agg w. would 1 been eee het comma: 


Hz was ſo afraid of Amit eg any wards hah, 


"Axa. 
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„ — of " ſame kind ig to be found 
— the concluſion of the declaration. After having ſpoke 
of the peace and- floriſhing eſtate of the kingdom, he was 
made to expreſs his r to concert with the two houſes 
ſuch further meaſures, as ſhould be thought neceſſary for ſecur- 
ing the ſame to future generations. The deſign of this para- 
graph you ſee. He and his council ſaw it too, ** therefore 
the word © ſecuting was 8 * * 170 wyed- 40 2 
was inſerted i in lieu aa r 3-1, 4 k | 
1 

o E en imagine, that a A corrected in this 
— might have been ſuffered to go abroad without any 
farther precaution. But theſe papers had been penned by pro- 
teſtants, and who could anſwer that there . not be ſtill 
* ſufficient from the tenot᷑ of them to inſiſt on every thing 
for the ſecurity of that religion? The declaration of 
— twentieth of July had been penned by a prieſt of the ſcotch 
college, and the expreſſions had been meaſured ſo as to ſuit per- 
fectly with the conduct Which the chevalier intended to hold, 
fo as to leave room to diſtinguiſn him, upon future occaſions, 
with the help of a little pious ſophiſtry, out of all the engage- 
ments which he ſeemed to take in it. This orthodox paper was 
therefore to accompany the heretical paper into the world, and 
no promiſe of moment was to ſtand in the latter, unleſs quali- 
fied by a reference to the former. Thus the church was to 
be ſecured in the rights &c. which belong to her. How? No 


otherwiſe than according to the declaration of the month of 


July. And what does that promiſe! ? Security and protection to 
the members of this church in the enjoyment of their proper- 
J make no doubt, but BRLLARMINE, if he had been the 


ty. 
chevalier's: confeflor;- would have paſſed this paragraph thus 


e No engagement whatever taken in favor of the 


2 
1 
. 
q 
: * 


church of Ireland, and a happy diſtinction found between ſe- 
curing that of England, and protecting her members. Many 
a uſeful project for the deſtruction of heretics, and for accu- 
mulating power and riches to the ſee of Rome, has been e 


bliſhed on a more ſlender foundation. 1 


Tas fame ſpirit reigns through the whole. Civil and religious 
rights are no otherwiſe to be confirmed, than in conformity to 
the declaration of July; nay the general pardon is reſtrained 
and limited to the terms preſcribed therein. | 


Tuts is the account which I judged too imp t to be 
omitted, and which I choſe_to give you all together. I ſhall 
ſurely be juſtified at preſent in concluding, that the tories are 
groſſly deluded in their opinion of this prince's character, or 
elſe that they ſacrifice all which ought to be eſteemed pre- 
cious and facred among men, to their paſſions. In both theſe 
caſes I remain ſtill a tory, and am true to the party. In 
the firſt I endeavor to undeceive you by an experience pur- 
| chaſed at my expence and for your ſakes: in the ſecond I en- 
deavor to prevail on you to revert to that principle from which 
we have deviated. You never intended, whilſt I lived amongſt 
you, the ruin of your country; and yet every ſtep, which 
you now make towards the reſtoration you are ſo fond of, 
is a ſtep towards this ruin. No man of ſenſe, well inform- 
ed, can ever go into meaſures for it, unleſs he thinks him- 
{elf and his cou in ſuch deſperate circumſtances, that no- 
thing is left them but to chuſe of two ruins that which they 
like beſt. , ir et 


Tun exile of the royal family, under Czouwe1r's uſur- 
pation, was the principal cauſe of all thoſe misfortunes, in 
which Britain has been involved, as well as of many of thoſe 

1 which 
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which have hopped to the 10 of 3 during m more chan 
half a , 


| Tax two aa Gnads and e e then infect- 
ed with popery to ſuch degrees, as their different characters 
admitted of. Cuanrxs had parts, and his good underſtand- 
ing ſerved as an antidote to repel the poiſon. Jamzs, the 
— pleſt man of his time, drank off the whole chalice. The 
| met, in his compoſition, with all the fear, all the credu- 
lity, and all the obſtinacy of temper proper to increaſe it's vi- 
rulence, and to ſtrengthen it's effect. The firſt had always 
a wrong byaſs upon him; he connived at the eſtabliſhment, 
and indirectly contributed to the growth of that power, which 
afterwards diſturbed the peace, and threatened the liberty of 
Europe ſo often: but he went no farther out of the way. The 
oppoſition of his parliaments, and his own reflections ſtopped 
him here. The prince and the people were indeed mutually 
jealous of one another, from whence much preſent diſorder 
_ flowed, and the foundation of future evils was laid: but his 
good and his bad principles combating ſtill together, he main- 
tained, during a reign of more than twenty years, in ſome to- 
lerable degree, the authority of the crown, and the floriſhing 
eſtate of the nation. The laſt, drunk with ſuperſtitious had 
even enthuſiaſtic zeal, ran headlong into his own ruin, whilſt 
he endeavored to precipitate ours. His parliament and his peo- 
ple did all they could to ſave themſelves by winning him. 
But all was vain: he had no principle on which they could 
take hold. Even his good qualities worked againſt them, and 
his love of his country went halves with his bigotry. How he 
ſucceeded we have heard. from our fathers. The revolution of 
one thouſand. fix . and eighty eight . the Nee 


minen 
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Now the pretender's education has rendered him infinitely leſs 
fit than his uncle, and at leaft as unfit as his father, to be king 
of Great Britain. Add to this, that there is no reſource in his 
underſtanding. Men of the beſt ſenſe find it hard to over- 
come religious prejudices, which are of all the ſtrongeſt ; but 
he is a ſlave to the weakeſt.  'The rod hangs like the ſword 
of DamocLss over his head, and he trembles before his mo- 
ther and his prieſt. What, in the name of God, can any mem 
ber of the church of England promiſe himſelf from ſuch a cha- 
racer? Are we by another revolution to return into the ſame 
ſtate from which we were delivered by the firſt? Let us take 
example from the roman catholics, who act very reaſonably in 
refuſing to ſubmit to a proteſtant prince. HENRY the fourth 
had at leaſt as good a title to the crown of France as the pre- 
tender has to ours. His religion alone ſtood in his way, and 
he had never been king if he had not removed that obſtacle. 
Shall we ſubmit to a popiſh prince, who will no more imitate 
Henxv the fourth in changing his religion, than he will imitate 
thoſe ſhining qualities which rendered him the honeſteſt gentle- 
man, the braveſt captain, and the greateſt prince of his age? Allow 
me to give a looſe to my pen for a moment on this ſubject. Gene- 
ral benevolence, and univerſal charity ſeem to be eſtabliſhed in the 
goſpel as the diſtinguiſhing badges of chriſtianity. How it hap- 
pens I cannot tell; but fo it is, that in all ages of the church the 
profeſſors of chriftianity ſeem to have been animated by a quite 
_ contrary ſpirit. Whilſt they were thinly ſcattered over the world, 

tolerated in ſome places, but eſtabliſhed no where, their zeal often 
conſumed their er Paganiſm, at that time the religion by 
law eftabliſhed, was inſulted by many of them; the ceremonies 
were difturbed, the altars thrawn down. As ſoon as by the fa- 
vor of ConsranTiNE their numbers were increaſed, and the 
reins of government were put into their hands, they began 
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to imploy the ſecular arm, not only againſt different religions, 
but againſt different ſects which aroſe in their own religion. 
A man may boldly affirm that more blood has been ſhed in the 
diſputes between chriſtian and chriſtian, than has ever been 
drawn from the' whole body of them in the perſecutions of the 
heathen emperors, and in the conqueſts of the mahometan 
princes. © From theſe they have received quarter, but never 
from one another. The chriſtian religion is actually tolerated 
among the mahometans, and the domes of churches and 
moſques ariſe in the ſame city. But it will be hard to find an 
example, where one ſect of chriſtians has tolerated another 
which it was in their power to extirpate. They have gone 
farther in theſe later ages: what was practiſed formerly has 
been taught ſince. Perſecution has been reduced into ſyſtem, 
and the diſciples of the meek and humble Jzsvs have avowed 


a tyranny, which the moſt barbarous conquerors never claim- 
ed. The wicked ſubtilty of caſuiſts has eſtabliſhed breach of 


faith with thoſe who differ from us, as a duty in oppoſition to 
faith, and murder itſelf has been made one of the means of ſal- 
vation. I know very well that the reformed churches have | 
been 25 from going thoſe cruel lengths, which are authoriſed 
by the doctrine as well as example of that of Rome; tho 
CaLvin put a flaming ſword on the title of a french edi- 
tion of his inſtitute, — this motto, © Je ne ſuis point venu 
mettre la paix, mais Vepte :” but I know likewife, that the 
difference lies in the means, and not in the aim of their policy. 
The church of England, the moſt humane of all of them, 
would root out every other religion, if it was in her power. 
She would not hang and burn; her es would be a 
and enn proper more We 5 


- 


Sincx then chap is ee rancor among 8 
can any thing be more abſurd, than for thoſe of one perſuaſion 
— DF | to 
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to truſt the duden power, or any part of it, to hob of ano- 
ther? Particularly, muſt it not be reputed madneſs in thoſe of 
our religion, to truſt themſelves in the hands of roman catho- 
lics? Muſt it not be reputed impudence in a roman catholic 
to expect that we ſhould? he who looks upon us as heretics, 
as men in rebellion againſt a lawful, nay a divine authority, 
and whom it is therefore meritorious by all ſorts of ways to re- 
duce to obedience, There are many, ] know, amongſt them 
who think more generouſly, and whoſe morals are not cor- 
rupted by that which is called religion : but this is the ſpirit of 
che * n in whoſe ſcale that ſcrap of a parable, 1 — 
e pel them to come in, which they —_ as they pleaſe, out- 
weighs the whole decalogue. This will be the ſpirit of every 


man who is bigot — to be under their duden. and io 
much is ſufficient for my preſent purpoſe. | 


+ expetied chat 
the whigs would attempt to ago the occafional bill. The 
ſame jealouſy continues; there is, perhaps, foundation for it. 
Give me leave to aſk you, upon what principle we argued for 
making this law, and upon what principle you muſt argue 
againſt the repeal of it, I have mentioned the in the 
ene of this diſcourſe. No man ought to be waſted with 
any ſhare of power under a government, who muſt, to act oon- 
Gftently with himſelt, endeayor the deſtruction of that very go- 
vernment, Shall this propaſition pals for true, when it is ap- 
plied to keep a preſby from being mayor of a corporation ? 
and ſhall i Bo Wn alſe, when it is applied to keep a papiſt from 
being king? The propoſition. is equally true in both caſes,” but 
the argument drawn from it is juſt ſo much ſtronger in the 
latter, than in the former caſe, as the miſchiefs, which —— re- 


ſult from the power and influence of a king, are n 
ole which can be wrought by «agate nc re 


Duzina your laſt ſeſſion of parkament, it was e 
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This ſeems to my apprehenſion to be argumentum ad homi- 
nem, and 1 do not fee by what happy diſtinction a jacobite 
ey ease he farce enn 


Ir may be faid, and it has been urged to me, that if the 
chevalier was reftored, the knowledge of his character would 
be our ſecurity; „habet foenum in cornu: there would be 
no pretence for truſting him, and by conſequence it would be 
eaſy to put ſuch reſtrictions on the exerciſe of the regal power, 
as might hinder him from invading or ſapping our religion and 
liberty. But this I utterly deny. Experience has ſhewn us 
how men are to court power and profit; and Who can 
determine, how far either the tories or the whigs would com- 
ply, in order to ſecure to themſelves the enjoyment of all the 
places in the kingdom? ' Suppoſe however, that a majority of 
true Iſraelites ſhould be found, whom no temptation could 
oblige to bow the knee to BAAL; in order to preſerve the go- 
vernment on one hand, muſt they not deſtroy it on the other? 
The neceſſary reſtrictions would in this caſe be ſo many, and ſo 
important, as to leave hardly the ſhadow of a monarchy, if he 

ſubmitted to them; and if he did not fubmit to them, theſe 
patriots would have no reſource left but in rebellion. Thus, 
therefore, the affair would turn, if the pretender was reſtored. 
We might, moſt probably, loſe our religion and liberty by the 
bigotry of the prince, and the corruption of the people: 
We ſhould have no chance of preſerving them, but by an en- 
tire,change of the whole frame of our government, or by ano- 
ther revolution. What reaſonable man would voluntarily re- 
duce himfelf to the neceſſity of making an option among ſuch 
melancholy, alternatives ? Lane, 9 


Tus beſt which could be hoped for, were the chevalier 
on the throne, would be, that a thread of favorable accidents, 


improved 
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improved by the wiſdom and virtue.of a mi ioht keep 


off the evil day during his reign. - But ſtill the fatal 4 would 
be eſtabliſhed, it would be entailed upon us, and every man 


would be appriſed, that ſooner or later the fatal effect muſt 
follow. Conſider a little what a condition we ſhould. be in, 
both with reſpect to our foreign intereſt, and our domeſtic 
quiet, whilſt the reprieve laſted, whilſt the chevalier or his 
ſucceſſors made no direct attack upon the conſtitution, 


As to the firſt, it is true indeed, that princes and fates are 
friends or foes to one another, ee . g as the motives of am- 
bition drive them. Theſe are the firſt principles of union and 
diviſion amongſt them. The proteſtant powers of Europe 
have joined, in our days, to ſupport and aggrandiſe the houſe of 
Auſtria, as they did, in the days of our forefathers, to defeat her 

a | deſigns, and to reduce her power; and the moſt chriſtian king 
of France has more than once joined his councils, and his arms 
too, with the councils and arms of the moſt mahometan em- 
peror of Conſtantinople. . - But ſtill there is, and there muſt con- 
tinue, as long as the influence of the papal authority ſubſiſts in 
Europe; another general, permanent, and invariable diviſion 
of intereſts. The powers of earth, like thoſe of heaven, have 
two diſtinct motions. Each of het rolls in his own political 
orb, but each of them is hurried at the ſame time round the 
great vortex of his religion. If this general notion be juſt, ap- 
ply it to the preſent caſe. Whilſt a roman catholic. holds the 

rudder, how can we expect to be ſteered in our proper courſe ? 
His political intereſt will certainly incline him to direct our firſt, 


motion right; but his miſtaken religious intereſt will render | 
him ee of doing it ſteadily. 


* 


As to the laſt, our domeſtic quiet; even whilſt" the cheva- 
lier, and thoſe of his race. concealed their game, we ſhould 
cp wu : | remain 


— 
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remain in the moſt unhappy ſtate which human nature is ſub- 
ject to, a ſtate of doubt and ſuſpence. Our preſervation would 
depend on making him the object of our eternal jealouſy, who, 


to render himſelf and his people happy, ought to be that of our 
intire bono * 


WI ILST the pretender and his ſucceſſors forbore to attack the 
reli igion and liberty of the nation, we ſhould remain in the 
condition of thoſe people who labor under a broken conſtitu- 
tion, or who carry about them ſome chronical diſtemper. 

| They feel a little pain at every moment; or a certain uneaſi- 
1 neſs, which is ſometimes leſs tolerable than pain, hangs con- 
I tinually on them, and they languiſh in the conſtant oe 
= tion © dying perhaps 3 in the ſevereſt torture. 


r 


Bur if the fear of hell ſhould diſſipate all ah he in the 
pretender's mind, and _ him, which is frequently the ef- 
fect of that paſſion, e moſt deſperate ungertakings ; if _ 
among his Beer a man bold a "108 to make the attempt 
ſhould ariſe, the condition of the britiſh nation would be ſtill 
more deplorable. The attempt ſucceeding, we ſhould fall in- 
to tyranny ; for a change of religion could never be brought 
about by conſent; and the ſame force, that would be ſufficient to 
enſlave our conſciences, would be ſufficient for all the other 
popes of arbi power. The attempt failing, we ſhould 

into anarchy ; for there is no medium when diſputes he- 
tween a and his people are arrived at a certain point ; he | 
muſt either be ſubmitted to, or . | 


I ravs now laid before you even more khan I intended to 
. have faid when I took my pen; and I am perſuaded, that if 
theſe papers ever come to your hands, they will enable you to 
| caſt up the account between party and me. Till the time 7 
Vol. I [O] the 


F 
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4 the queen's death it ſtands, I believe, even between us. The 
tories diſtinguiſhed me by their approbation, and by the credit 
which I had amongſt them; and I endeavored to diſtinguiſh 
myſelf in their ſervice, under the immediate weight of great 
diſcouragement, and with the no very diſtant proſpect of great 


danger. Since that time the account is not ſo even, and I dare 


appeal to any impartial perſon, whether my fide in it be that of 
the debtor. As to the opinion of mankind in general, and the 
judgment which poſterity will paſs on theſe matters, I am un- 


der no great concern. © Suum cuique decus poſteritas rependit.” 
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His majeſty's embaſſador at Paris, 1 * 
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Monſieur, | Zungen Hag asg n 
\ F.Ovs aves vu par ma depeche I'Ctat dela negotiation. 


\ preſent à vous parler, en particuliet, de Bo.inczroKE, 
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Js Vai vu ches moi le jour après Varrivee de Mr. Pix; et nous 
avons eu enſemble une converſation d'une heure et demie; dont 


la ſubſtance eſt, que lui, BolIN ROKR E, rentroit, du meilleur 
74 ; * f [7.5 £8. A Draa WONT Tan 


This letter, which, with ſeveral more private and ſecret letters, had been re- 
turned to lord STaiR by his correſpondent, was communicated to the editor of 
theſe papers, ſome time ago, by a relation of his lordſhip: and it is copied here, 
exactly, from the original in his own hand-writing- 4g ofl7 oo _ 
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ennemis. Qu il feroit tout ce qui de 


TO JAMES CRAGOS ESQ [tor] 


de ſon cœur, dans ſon devoir envers fon roi et fa patrie ; et que 


rien au monde <toit- capable de le detacher de cette reſolution, 


quand meme fa majeſte ne trouveroit pas a propos de lui faire 
grace. Qu il toit pret, de ce moment, a c employer avec moi 
dans ce pais-Icl pour le ſervice du roi, Þ e qu y pou- 
voit Etre utile à quelque choſe; et qu ' me communiqueroit 
tout ce qui viendroit a ſa connoiſſance qui me pourroit Etre de 
quelque ulage, et qu il m aideroit volontiers de toutes les lu- 
mieres qu'il pourroit avoir acquiſes par ſes remand ici. 


In me dit, que je ande bien, par fo acts; qu we 
faiſoit pas les choſes a demi; qu'en rentrant en fon devoir il. 


ſe propoſoit de ſervir le roi et fa patrie avec zele et avec af- 


fection. Que pour cet effet, il ſe croiroit oblige, par toutes 
les obligations du devoir, de la reconnoiflance, de Phonneur 
et de Vinteret meme, d'informer le roi de tout ce que ſon ex- 


perience lui pourroit ſuggerer d' utile pour le ſervice de fa ma- 
jeſtẽ, pour J 'affermiſſement de la tranquillite publique, et pour 


prevenur tous les projets qui ſe pourront former en faveur de ſes 
it de lui de faire ren- 
trer les toris qui ont embraſſc le parti du pretendant dans leur 
devoir, en leur faiſant voir quelle eſpece d homme le pretendant 
etoit; et qu'ils ſe trompoient s ils croyoient qu ils pourroient 


avoir de la ſeurete avec lui ou pour leur liberté ou pour leur r- 


ligion. Que pour pouvoir faire cela, il ctoit neceſſaire, meme 
pour le ſervice du roi, que lui, Bol IN ROE E, ne füt pas Per- 


By de reputatie, qu il ne moe na dclateur. ek 

* inſiſta bun 2 cet _—_—_ „ Ce que Je 9 93 de 
« faire, me dit-1l, > digne d'un honnete homme, convaincu 
de ſon erreur et touch d'un vrai rẽpentir; c'eſt ce que je fe- 
e rai hautement et a la face de univers: et permettẽs· moiĩ 


« d e que c'eſt un ſervice reel que je rendrai au roi et à 
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« ma patrie. Mais de conſentir à trahir des particuliers, ou Ar6v6- 
<« ler ce qui m'a<te confiẽ, ce ſeroit me deſhonnorer à jamais. 


I; ne dois pas oublier a vous dire, qu'outre fon Eloignement bo, 
pour le pretendant, il m'a temoigne beaucoup de depit contre la 
France: et je ſuis fur qu'il me parloit ſincerement. | 
In ſerai bien-aiſe d etre inſtruit au plut6t touchant les inten- 
tions du roi a ſon egard, et de ce que je dois lui promettre au 
nom de fa majeſte; afin qu'il puiſſe Etre en tat de ſe retirer de ce 
pais- ici, ou j apprehende qu'il ne fait pas bon pour lu... 


Poux moi; je vous avoue franchement, que je crois qu'il m'a 
parle dans la fancerite de ſon cœur; qu'il eſt reſolu de faire ſon 
mieux pour abattre le parti du pretendant, et pour le deraciner 
tout-a-fait ſi cela dependoit de lui: et il me paroit certain, qu'il 
n'y a perſonne qui puiſſe nuire au pretendant au point qu'il le 
peut faire. * e 


14 g | 
A La fin de nòôtre converſation, il me ſerra la main, et me 
dit: © Mi lord, ſi l'on me fait la juſtice de croire que mes 
<< profeſſions ſont ſinceres, plus ils menagent ma reputation, 
plus ils font le ſervice du roi. Si au contraire ils me ſoupgon- 
«© nent de ne pas marcher droit, ils auront raiſon d'exiger de moĩ 
c des conditions que j aurai en meme tems raiſon, comme un 
« honnete homme, de réfuſer. Les difficultes que je fais de 
« promettre trop, peuvent ſervir de garans que je tiendrai ce à 
„quoi je m'engage. En tout cas, le tems et ma conduite uni- Hot 
; ce 1. convaincront tout le monde de la droiture de mes in- TR 
« tentions: et il vaut mieux attendre ce tems avec patience, 5 
quelque long qu'il puiſſe etre, que d'arriver avec precipita- 
« tion a ſon. but en ſortant du grand chemin de Fhonneur et 
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ISS 1 PAT TON of mind, and length of time, are 
the remedies to which the greateſt part of mankind 
truſt in their afflictions. But the firſt of theſe works 
a temporary, the ſecond a ſlow, effect: and both are un- 
worthy of a wiſe man. Are we to fly from ourſelves that we 
may fly from our misfortunes, and fondly to imagine that the 
diſeaſe is cured hecauſe we find means to get ſome moments 
of reſpite from pain? Or ſhall we expect from time, the phy- 
ſician of brutes, a lingering and uncertain deliverance ? Shall 
we wait to be happy till we can forget that we are miſerable, 
and owe to the weakneſs of our faculties a tranquillity which 
ought to be the effect of their ſtrength? Far otherwiſe, Let 
us ſet all our paſt and our preſent affliftivns at once before 
our eyes T. Let us reſolve to overcome them, inſtead of flying 
from them, or wearing out the ſenſe of them by long and ig- 


. * Scveral-paſſages.of this litls treatiſe are takon from Sxyzoa: and che Whole, 

is writ with ſome alluſion to his ſtyle and manner,._** quanquam non omnino 

temere ſir, quod de fententiis illius queritur Fabius,“ &c. Eras. De ſen. jud. 
7 SEN. De con. ad Hel. . | 3 8 
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nominious patience. Inſtead of palliating remedies, let us uſe 
the inciſion · knife and the cauſtie, ſearch the wound to the- 
bottom, and work an immediate and radical cure. 


Tu recalling of former misfortunes ferves to fortify the 
mind againſt later. He muſt bluſh to fink under the anguiſh 
of one wound, who ſurveys a body ſeamed over with the ſcars 
of many, * who has come victorious out of all the conflicts 

wherein he received them. Let ſighs, and tears, and fainting 
under the lighteſt ſtrokes of adverſe fortune, be the portion of 
thoſe unhappy people whoſe tender minds a long courſe of fe- 
licity has enervated : while ſuch, as have paſſed through years 
of calamity, bear up, with a noble and immoveable conſtancy, 


againſt the heavieſt. Uninterrupted miſery has this yy” effect, 
as it continually torments, it finally hardens. 


SUCH 1s the Re WE of philoſophy : 2 8 is "6 man 
who acquires the right of holding it. But this right is not to 
be acquired by pathetic diſcourſe. . Our conduct can alone 
give it us: and therefore, inſtead of preſuming on our ſtrength, 
the ſureſt method is to confeſs our weakneſs, and, without loſs. 
of time, to apply ourſelves to the ſtudy of io. This Was 
the advice which the oracle gave to Zrvo⸗ „and there is no 
other way of ſecuring our tranquility amidſt all the accidents _ 
to which human life is expoſed. Philoſophy has, I know, her 
THrasos, as well as War: and among her ſons many there 

have been, who, while they aimed at being more than men, 
became ſomething leſs. The means of preventing this danger 
are eaſy and ſure. It is a good rule, to examine well before 
we addict ourſelves to any ſet: but I think it is a better rule, 
to addict ourſelves to none. Let us hear them all, with a per- 
fect indifferency on which ſide the truth lies: and, when we. 
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come to determine, let nothing appear ſo venerable to us as 
our own underſtandings. Let us gratefully accept the help 
of every one who has endeavoured to correct the vices, and 
ſtrengthen the minds of men; but let us chuſe for ourſelves, 
and yield univerſal aſſent to none. Thus, that I may inſtance 
the ſect already mentioned, when we have laid aſide the won- 
derful and ſurprifing ſentences, and all the paradoxes of the 


Portique, we ſhall find in that ſchool ſuch doctrines as our un- 


prejudiced reaſon ſubmits to with pleaſure, as nature dictates, 


and as experience confirms. - Without this precaution, we 
run the riſque of becoming imaginary kings, and real ſlaves. 


With it, we may learn to aſſert our native freedom, and live 
OP on fortune. 


In. eedittohich great end, it is neceſſary that we ſtand 
watchful, as centinels, to diſcover the ſecret wiles and open 


attacks of this capricious goddeſs, before they reach us“. 


Where ſhe falls upon us unexpected, it is hard to reſiſt; but 


thoſe who wait for her, will repel her with eaſe. The Maden 
invaſion of an enemy overthrows ſuch as are not on their 
guard ; but they who foreſee the war, and prepare themſelves 
for it befire it breaks out, ſtand, without difficulty, the firſt 


and the fierceſt onſet, I learned this important leſſon long 


ago, and never truſted to fortune even while ſhe ſeemed to be 
at peace with me. © The riches, the honors, the reputation, 


and all the advantages which her treacherous indulgence pour- 


ed upon me, I placed fo, that ſhe might fnatch them away 


without giving me any diſturbance. I kept a great interval 
between me and them. She took them, but ſhe could not 


tear them from me. No man ſuffers by bad fortune, but 


he who has been deceived by good. If we grow fond of her 


gifts, fancy that they belong to us, and are perpetually to re- 
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main with us, if we lean upon them, and expect to be con- 
ſidered for them; we ſhall fink into all the bitterneſs of grief, 
as ſoon as theſe falſe and tranſitory benefits paſs, away, as ſoon, 
as our vain and. childiſh minds, unfraught with ſolid pleaſures, 
become deſtitute even of thoſe which are imaginary. But, if 
we do not. ſuffer ourſelves. to be tranſported. by proſperity, nei- 
ther ſhall we be reduced by adverſity. Our fouls will be of 
proof againſt the dangers of both theſe ſtates: and, hav- 
ing explored. our ſtrength, we ſhall be ſure of it; for in the 
midſt of felicity, we ſhall have tried how we can bear misfor- 


tune. 


Ir is much harder to examine and judge, than to take up 
opinions on truſt; and therefore the - greateſt part of the 
world borrow, from others, thoſe which they entertain con- 
cerning all the affairs of life and death. Hence it eeds 
that men are ſo unanimouſly eager in the purſuit of things, 
which, far from having any inherent real good, are varniſhed 
over with a ſpecious and deceitful gloſs, and contain nothing 
anſwerable to their appearances f. Hence it proceeds, on the 
other hand, that, in thoſe things which are called evils, there 
is nothing ſo hard and terrible as the general cry of the world 
threatens. The word exile comes indeed harſh to the ear, and 
ſtrikes us like a melancholy and execrable ſound, through a 
certain perſuaſion which men have habitually. concurred in. 
Thus the multitude has ordained. But the greateſt part of 
their ordinances are abrogated by the wiſe. | 


RsJjtcrinG therefore the judgment of thoſe who determine 
according to popular opinions, or the firſt appearances of things, 


* Dum unuſquiſque mavult credere, quam judicare, nunquam de vita judica- 
tur, ſemper creditur. Sex. De vita beat. + Sen. De con. ad Hel. 
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let us examine what exile really is*. It, is then, a change 
of place; and, leſt you ſhould ſay that I diminiſh the object, 


and conceal the moſt ſhocking parts of it, I add, that this 


change of place is frequently accompanied by ſome or all of 


the foll inconveniences : by the loſs of the eftate which 


owing 
we enjoyed, and the rank which we held; by the loſs of that 


conſideration and power which we were in poſſeſſion of; by 
a ſeparation from our family and our friends; by the con- 

which we may fall into; by the ignominy with which: 
thoſe who have driven us abroad, will endeavour to fully 


the innocence of our characters, and to juſtify the injuſtice 


of their own conduct. 
All theſe {hall be ſpoke to hereafter. In the mean while, 


ed of * s country is intolerable f. Is 1b 
that ſuch numbers of men live out 


To live Jepriy 
How comes it then to pals 


of their countries by choice? Obſerve how the ſtreets of Lon- 


don and of Paris are crowded, . Call over thoſe millions by 


name, and ask them one by one, of what country they are: 
how many will you find, who, from different parts wer the 


earth, come to habit theſe great cities, which afford the 
largeſt oppor tunities, and the — encouragement, to virtue 
and to vice ? Some are drawn by ambition, and ſome are ſent 


by duty; many reſort thither to improve their minds, and 
many to improve their fortunes; others bring their beauty, 
and others their eloquence, to market. Remove from bence, 


and go to the — extremities of the Eaſt or the Weſt: 


viſit the barbarous nations of Africa, or. the gs re- 


Szx. De con. ad Hel. + Ibid. 
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"gions of the North: : you will find no climate fo bad, no coun- 


try ſo ſavage, as not to have ſome pevfile © h come from 
i abroad, and inhabit there by choice.” | 


Aue numberleſs extravagancies which have paſſed chrough 
the minds of men, we may juſtly reckon for one that notion 
of a ſecret affection; independent of our reaſon, and ſuperior 
to our reaſon, which we are ſuppoſed to have for our country; 
as if there were ſome phyſical virtue in every ſpot of ground, 
which neceſſariy Nan this efſect in every one born upon 
ME | 
«_--Amor patriae ratione valentior omni“. 


As if the heimvei was an univerſal diſtemper, inſeparable from 
the conſtitution of an human body, and not peculiar to the 
Swiſs, who ſeem to have been made for their mountains, as 
their mountains ſeem to have been made for them +. This 
notion may, have contributed to the ſecurity” and grandeur of 
Rates. It has therefore been not unartfully ' cultivated; and 
the prejudice of education has been with care put on its fide. 
Men have come in this caſe, as in many, from believing that 
it ought to be ſo, to perſuade others, and even to believe them- 
ſelves that it is ſo. Pxocopius relates that As aRUS came to 
Rome, and gained the eſteem and friendſhip of Aueusvus to 
ſuch a degree, that this emperor could not reſolve to let him 
return home: that AnoAnus brought ſeveral beaſts, which 
he had taken one day in hunting, alive to Abaus us: that he 
placed in different parts of the Cireus ſome of the earth 
which belonged to the places where each of theſe animals had 
been caught; that as ſoon as this was done, and they were 
turned looſe, every one of them ran to that corner where his 
carth lay: that AugusTus, admiring their ſentiment of love 


* Ov. De Ponto, El. iv. + Card. BENTI. Let. 
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UPON EXILE. | 105 
for their country which nature has graved in the hearts of 
beaſts, and ſtruck by the evidence of the truth, granted the 
requeſt which AzG6arus immediately preſſed upon him, and 
allowed, though with regret, the tetrarch to return to Edeſſa. 
But this tale deſerves juſt as much credit as that which follows 
in the ſame place, of the letter of Azcaxus to JxsUS Curr, 
of our Saviour's anſwer, and of the cure of A; A RUS. There 


is nothing, ſurely, more groundleſs than the notion here ad- 


vanced, nothing more abſurd. We love the country in which 
we are born, becauſe we receive particular benefits from it, 


and becauſe we have particular obligations to it: which ties 


we may have to another country, as well as to that we are 
born in; to our country by election, as well as to our coun- 
try by birth. In all other reſpects, a wiſe man looks on him 
ſelf as a citizen of the world: and, when you ask him where 
his country lies, points, like Ax Ax AOR AS, with his finger to 
the heavens. r | if Ai | 


Tux are other perſons, again, who have imagined that 
as the whole univerſe ſuffers a continual rotation, and nature 
ſeems to delight in it, or to preſerve herſelf by it, ſo there is in 
the minds of men, a natural reſtleſſneſs, which inclines them 
to change of place, and to the ſhifting their habitations. This 
opinion has at leaſt an appearance of truth, which the other 
wants; and is countenanced, as the other js contradicted, by 
ence. - But, whatever the reaſons be, which muſt have 
varied infinitely in an infinite number of caſes, and an immenſe 
ſpace of time; true it is in fact, that the families and nations 


of the world have been in a continual fluctuation, roaming 


about on the face of the globe, driving and driven out by turns. 
What a number of colonies has Aſia ſent into Europe! The 
_ .*  * Sxn, De con. ad Hel. 
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Phoenicians / planted the coaſts of the Mediterranean ſea, and 
puſhed their ſettlements even into the ocean. The Etrurians 
were of Afiatic extraction; and, to mention no more, the 
Romans, thoſe lords of the world, acknowledged a Trojan 
exile for the founder of their empire. How many migrations 
have there been, in return to theſe, from Europe into Aſia? 
They would be endleſs to enumerate; for, beſides the. Acolic, 
the Ionic, and others of almoſt equal fame, the Greeks, dur- 
ing ſeveral ages, made continual expeditions, and built cities in 
ſeveral parts of Aſia. The Gauls penetrated thither too, and 
eſtabliſhed a kingdom. The European Scythians over-ran theſe 
vaſt provinces, and carried their arms to the confines of 'Egypt. 
ALzxanDtr ſubdued: all from the Helleſpont to India, and 
built towns, and eftabliſhed colonies, to ſecure his conqueſts, 
and to eterniſe his name. From both theſe parts of the world 
— | Africa has received inhabitants and maſters; and what ſhe has 
_ received ſhe has given. The Tyrians built the eity, and 
founded the republic, of Carthage; and Greek has been the 
language of, Egypt. In the remoteſt antiquity we hear of 
BeLvs in Chaldaea, and of SzsosrRIs planting his tawny colo- 
nies in Colchos: and Spain has been, in theſe latter ages, 
under the dominion of the Moors. If we turn to Runie hiſtory,, 
we find our fathers, the Goths, led by Wonsx and by Tos, 
their heroes firſt and their divinities afterwards, from the Afia- 75 
tic Tartary into Europe: and who can aſſure us that this was; a: 
their firft migration? They came into Aſia perhaps by the = 
caſt, from that continent to which their ſons have lately failed! 
from Europe by the weſt : and thus, in the proceſs of three: 
or four thouſand years, the ſame race of men have puthed! 
| their conqueſts and their habitations round the globe: at'leaſt 
this may be'ſuppoſed, as reaſonably as it is- ſuppoſed; I think 
by Gzor1us, that America was peopled from Scandinavia. The. 
world is a great wilderneſs, wherein mankind have wandered 
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UPON EXILE. 107 
i and joſtled one another about from the creation. Some have 
N removed by neceſſity, and others by choice. One nation has 
5 been fond of ſeizing what another was tired of poſſeſſing: 
and it will be difficult to point out the country which is to this 


day in the hands of its firſt inhabitants. 


Tavs fate has ordained that nothing ſhall remain long in 
the ſame ſtate: and what are all theſe tranſportations of people, 
but ſo many public exiles? Varro, the moſt learned of the 
Romans, thought, fince Nature * is the ſame wherever we go, 
that this ſingle circumſtance was ſufficient to remove all ob- 
jections to change of place, taken by itſelf, and ſtripped of the ; 
I other inconveniences which attend exile, M. Bxvros thought 
Tir it enough that thoſe, who go into baniſhment, cannot be hin- 
WM dered from carrying their virtue along with them. Now; if 
any one judge that each of theſe comforts is in itſelf inſufficient, 
he muſt however confeſs that both of them, joined together, 
are able to remove the terrors of exile. For what trifles muſt 
all we leave behind us be eſteemed, in compariſon of the two 
moſt precious things which men can enjoy, and which, we are 
fore, will follow us wherever we turn our ſteps, the ſame na- 
ture, and our proper virtue +? Believe me, the providence of 
 Gop has eſtabliſhed ſuch an order in the world, that of all 
which belongs to us the leaſt valuable parts can alone fall 
under the will of others. Whatever is beft is ſafeſt; lies out 
of the reach of human power; can neither be given nor taken 
away. Such is this great and beautiful work of nature, the 
world, Such is the mind of man, which contemplates and 
admires the world whereof it makes the nobleſt part. Theſe 
are inſeparably ours, and as long as we remain in one we ſhall 
enjoy the other, Let us march therefore intrepidly wherever 


* Sxw, De con. ad Hel. „„ | 
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we are led by the courſe of human accidents. Wherever they 
lead us, on what coaſt ſoever we are thrown by them, we ſhall 
not find ourſelves abſolutely ſtrangers. We ſhall meet with 
men and women, creatures of the ſame figure, endowed with 
the ſame faculties, and born under the eme laws of nature. 
We ſhall ſee the ſame virtues and vices, flowing from the ſame 
general principles, but varied in a thouſand different and con- 
trary modes, according to that infinite variety of laws and 
cuſtoms which is eſtabliſhed for the ſame univerſal end, the 
preſervation of ſociety. We ſhall feel the ſame revolution of 
ſeaſons, and the ſame ſun and moon * will guide the courſe of 
our year. The ſame azure vault, beſpangled with ſtars, will 
be every where ſpread over our heads. There is no part of the 
world from whence we may not admire thoſe planets which 
roll, like ours, in different orbits round the ſame central . * 
from whence we may not diſcover an object ſtill more ſtu 
dous, that army of fixed ſtars hung up in the immenſe 
of the univerſe, innumerable funs whoſe. beams enlighten TR 
cheriſh the unknown worlds which roll around them: and 
whilſt I am raviſked by ſuch contemplations as theſe, whilſt 
my ſoul is thus raiſed up to heaven, it imports me little what. 
ground I tread upon. 4 


BRurus , in the book which he writ on virtue, related that 
he had ſeen MarceLLvus in exile at Mitylene, living in all the 
| happineſs which human nature is capable of, and cultivating, 
with as much aſſiduity as ever, all kinds of laudable knowledge. 
He added, that this ſpectacle made him think chatit was er 


Y 5 Of baniſhment. He compares thoſe who cannot + live out of their 
own country, to the ſimple people who fancied chat che moon of Athens was a 
finer moon than that of Corinth. | | 

—— labentem coelo quae ducitis annum. Vine, Georg... 
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he. WY went into baniſhment, ſince he was to return without 
the other, than the other who remained in it. O Ma RCELLUS, 
far more happy when Baurus approved thy exile, than when 
the commonwealth. approved thy confulſhip! How great a 
man muſt thou have been, to extort admiration from him who 
appeared. an object of admiration even to his own Caro! 
The ſame Baurus reported further, that Czsar overſhot Mi 
tylene, becauſe he could not. ſtand the fight of Maxceius re- 
duced to a ſtate ſo unworthy of him. His reſtoration. was at 
length obtained by the public interceſſion of the whole ſenate, 
who were dejected with grief to ſuch a degree, that they em- 
ed. all upon this occaſion to have the ſame ſentiments with 
Buurus, and. to be ſuppliants for themſelves rather than for 
MazceLLius . This was to return with honour; but ſurely 
he remained abroad with greater, when Baurus could not re- 
ſolve to leave him, nor CæsaR to ſee him; for both of them 
bore: witneſs of his merit. Baurus grieved, and CarSar. 
bluſhed to go to Rome. without him.. 


Q. Marzwrus Nowtnicus had undergone the ſame fate 

ſome. years before, while the people, who are always the ſureſt 
inſtruments of their own. ſervitude, were laying, under the 
conduct of Makius, the foundations of that tyranny which 
was perfected. by: CaksaR. MaTELLUs alone, in the. midſt. of. 
an cntimidated ſenate, and outrageous , multitude, refuſed to 
ſwear to the pernicious laws of the tribune 84 Trunxixus. His. 
conſtancy. became. his crime, and exile his., puniſhment... A 
wild IP lawleſs faction, prevailing againſt him, the beſt men: 
af the city armed i in his defence, and were. ready to lay down. 


+ Ms was ; aſſaſſinated at Athens, in his return home, by Cm, an 
od friend, and fellow- ſoldier of his. The motive of CaiLo is not explained in 


hiſtory. Caksax was ſuſpected, but he ſeems to be n dy the * 1 
of Buvrus. | 2 
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their lives that they might preſerve ſo much virtue to their couns 


try. But he, having failed to perſuade, thought it not law- 


ful to conſtrain. He judged in the phrenſy of the Roman 
commonwealth, as PLaTo judged in the dotage of the Athe- 
nian. MeTELLus knew, that if his fellow-citizens amended, 
he ſhould be recalled ; and if they did not amend, he thought 
he could be no wheoe worſe than at Rome. He went volun- 
tarily into exile, and wherever he paſſed he carried the ſure 
ſymptom of a ſickly ſtate, and the certain prognoſtic of an 
expiring commonwealth. What temper he continued in abroad 
will beſt appear by a fragment of one of his letters which 
GELLIus “, in a pedantic compilation of phraſes uſed by the 
annaliſt Q. CLavpius, has preſerved for the ſake of the word 
fruniſcor. * Illi vero omni jure atque honeſtate interdicti: ego 
neque aqua neque igne careo : et ſumma gloria fruniſcor,” 

Happy MeTELLUs | happy in the conſcience of thy own vir- 


tue! happy in thy pious fon, and in that Sec fn 
who reſembled thee in merit and in fortune! 


RvurTitivs had defended Aſa againſt the extortions of the 
publicans, according to the ſtrict juſtice of which he made 
profeſſion, and to the particular duty of his office. The Eque- 
ſtrian order were upon this account his enemies, and the Ma- 
rian faction was ſo of -courſe, on account of his probity, as 
well as out of hatred to MeTELLUs. The moſt innocent man 


ol the city was accuſed of corruption. The beſt man was pro- 
ſecuted by the worſt, by Arrerus ; a name dedicated to in- 


famy +. Thoſe who had ſtirred up the falſe accuſation fat be 
judges, and pronounced the unjuſt ſentence againft him. He 


hardly deigned to defend his cauſe, but retired into the 1 | 


* Lib. xvii. cap. 2. 


+ There was another Aprc1vs, in the reign of Aich, famous for his glut- 
tony; and a third in the time of TRA JAx. 


1 wheas 
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where that Roman virtue which Rome could not bear, was re- 
ceived with honor. Shall RuTtrtivs now be deemed un- 
happy, when they who condemned him are, for that action, 
delivered down as criminals to all future generations? when 
he quitted his country with greater caſe than he would ſuffer 
his exile to finiſh? when he alone durſt refuſe the dictator 


SyLLa, and being recalled home, not only declined to go, but 


fled farther off N 


Wuar do you propoſe, it _ faid, by theſe examples, 
multitudes of "which are to be collected from the memorials of 
former ages? I propoſe to ſhew that as change of place, fim- 
evils which are objected to exile, either cannot happen to wiſe 
and virtuous men; or, if they do happen to them, cannot 
render them miſerable. Stones are hard, and cakes of ice are: 
cold: and all who feel them, feel them alike f. But the good 
or the bad events, which fortune brings upon us, are felt ac- 
cording to what qualities we, not they, have. They are in 
themſelves indifferent and common accidents, and they acquire 
ſtrengtli by nothing but our vice or our weakneſs. Fortune. 
can diſpenſe neither felicity nor infelicity unleſs we co-operate 
with her. Few men, who are unhappy under the loſs of an 
eſtate, would be happy in the "offeſſi #7 
deſerve to enjoy Fn erent, which 'exile takes away, will 

nov be nappy when they ae egrived of ben. 


* 


Ir grieves me to make an exception to this rule; but Tull 
was one ſo remarkably, that the example can be neither con- 
ceaſed; nor paſſed over. This great man, who had been the- 
ſaviour of his cοntry, who had feared; in the ſupport of that: 


2 SEN. L. De prov. cap. 3. f Prur. Qnexile:. 


cdauſe,, 


ply conſidered, can render no man unhappy, ſo the other 


on of it: and thoſe, who- 
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cCauſe, neither the inſults of a deſperate party, nor the dag- 
gers of aſſaſſins, when he came to ſuffer for the ſame cauſe, 
ſunk under the weight. He diſhonored that baniſhment which 
indulgent providence meant to be the means of rendering his 
glory complete, Uncertain where he ſhould go, or what he 
ſhould do, ; fearful as a woman, and froward as a child, he 
lamented the loſs of his rank, of his riches, and of his ſplen- 
did popularity. His eloquence ſerved only to paint his igno- 
miny in ſtronger colors. He wept over the ruins of his fine is 
houſe which CLopius had demoliſhed: and his ſeparation from 
TzrENTIA,. whom he repudiated not long afterwards, was per- 
haps an affliction to him at this time. Every thing becomes 
intolerable to the man who, is once ſubdued by grief. He 
regrets what he took no pleaſure in enjoying, and, overload- - 
ed already, he ſhrinks at the weight of a feather. -. Ciczrxo's 
behaviour, in ſhort, was ſuch that his friends, as well as his 
enemies, believed him to have loſt his ſenſes*. .'Carsar be- 
held, with a ſecret ſatisfaction, the man, who had refuſed to 
be his lieutenant, weeping under the rod of CLopws. Powesy 
hoped to find ſome, excule for his own ingratitude in the con- 
tempt which the friend, whom he had, abandoned, expoſed 
himſelf to. Nay ATT1icus judged him too meanly attached to 
his former fortune, and reproached him for. it. Arricus, 
whoſe great talents were uſury and trimming, who placed his 
principal merit in being rich, -and who would have been noted. 
with infamy at Athens, for keeping well with all ſides, and 
venturing on none*: even ATTicus bluſhed for Turi, and 


the moſt plauſible man alive aſſumed the ſtyle of Caro. 


© Mitto caetera intolerabilia, Etenim fletu impedior. L. iii, Ad Attic. 

ep. 10. | 1 e 8 
Tam ſaepe, et tam vehementer objurgas, et animo infirmo eſſe dicis. Ib. 

© Prur. Vit. Solon. | ” e. 1 
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I Hav dwelt the longer on this inſtance, becauſe, whilſt it 
takes nothing from the truth which has been eſtabliſhed, it 
teaches us another of great importance. Wiſe men are certain- 
ly ſuperior to all the evils of exile. But in a ſtrict ſenſe he, 
who has left any one paſſion in his ſoul unſubdued, will not 
deſerve that appellation. It is not enough that we have ſtudied . 
all the duties of public and private life, that we are perfectly 
acquainted with them, and that we live up to them in the 
eye of the world: a uw that lies dormant in the heart, 
and has eſcaped our ſcrutiny, or which we have obſerved and 
indulged as venial, or which we have perhaps encouraged, as 
a principle to excite and to aid our virtue, may one time or 
other deſtroy our tranquility, and diſgrace our whole charac- 
ter. When virtue has ſteeled the mind on every fide, we are 
invulnerable on every fade: but AcnitLes was wounded in the 
heel. The leaſt part, overlooked or neglected, may expoſe 
us to receive a mortal blow, Reaſon cannot obtain the ab- 
ſolute dominion of our ſouls by one victory. Vice has many 
reſerves, which muſt be beaten; many ſtrongholds, which muſt 
be forced; and we may be found of proof in many trials, 
without being ſo in all. We may reſiſt the ſevereſt, and yield 
to the weakeſt attacks of fortune. We may have got the bet- 
ter of avarice, the moſt epidemical diſeaſe of the mind, and 
yet be ſlaves to ambition“. We may have purged our ſouls 
of the fear of death, and yet ſome other fear may venture to 
lurk behind, This was the eaſe of Cicxrxo, Vanity was his 


* Senxca ſays the contrary of all this, according to the Stoical ſyſtem, which 
However ke departs from on many occaſions. Si contra unam cuamlibet | ar- 
tem fortunae ſatis tibi roboris eſt, idem adverſus omnes erit.— Si avaritia di- 
miſit, vehementiſſima generis humani peſtis, mbram tibi ambitio non faciet. 
Si ultimum diem, &c. De Con. ad Hel. | 

Non ſingula vitia ratio, ſed pariteromnia proſternit. In univerſum ſemel vincitur. Ib: 

Nec audacem quidem timoris abſolvimus: ne-prodig-m quidem avaritia libera- 
mus. M N / + 

Qui autem habet vitium unum, habet omnia. Io, L. v. c, 15. 


Vor, I. Q cardina] 
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cardinal. vice It had, 1 queſtion not, warmed Vis zcal, 
quickened his induſtry, auinlade the love of bis country, and 
ſupported his conftancy againft CaT1ting : but it gave to Cro- 
p1us an entire victory over, him. He was not afraid to die, 
and part with eſtate, rank, honor, and every thing which he 
lamented the Joſs of : but he was afraid to live deprived of them. 
« Ut vivus haec amitterem.“ He would probably have met 
death on this occaſion with the fame firmneſs with which he 
faid to Poilius LakNUs, his client and his murderer, « h 

« proach, veteran, and, if at leaſt thou canſt do this well, 
« cut off my head.” But he could not bear to ſee himſelf, boy 
to be ſeen by others, ſtripped of thoſe trappings which he was 
accuſtomed to wear. This made him break out into ſo many 
ſhameful expreſſions. * Poſſum obliviſci qui fuerim ?. non 
« ſentire qui fim? quo caream honore? qua gloria?” And 
ſpeaking of his brother----<« Vitavi ne viderem ; ne aut illius 
« Iuctum ſqualoremque aſpicerem, aut me, quein ille Horen- 
« tiſſimum reliquerat, perditum illi afflictumque offerrem . 
He had thought of death, and prepared his mind for it. There 
were occaſions too where his vanity might be flattered by it, 
But the ſame vanity hindered him in his proſperous eſtate from 
ſuppoſing fuch a reverle as afterwards happened to him. When 
it came, it found him unprepared, it ſurpriſed him, it ſtunned 
him; for he was ſtill fond of the pomp and hurry of Rome, 
« fumum et opes, ſtrepitumque Romae,” and unweaned from 


all thoſe things which habit renders neceſſary, and which na- 
ture has left indifferent. | 


W have enumerated them above, and it is time to de{- 
cend into a more particular examination of them. Change of 


* In animo autem gloriac cupide, qualis fuit Ciceronis, plurimum poteſt. Ver... 


ar. * Ep. ad Arric. L. iii. ep. 3, 7, 10. et paſſim. 
I. iii, ep. 10. ad ATTIC. 
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place then may be borne by every man. It is the delight of 
many. But who can bear the evils which accompany exile? 
You who aſk the queſtion can bear them. Every one who 
conſiders them as they are in themſelves, inſtead of looking at 
them through the falſe optic which prejudice holds before our 
eyes. For what? you have loſt your eſtate : reduce your de- 
fires, and you will perceive yourſelf to be as rich as ever, with 
this conſiderable advantage to boot, that your cares will be 
diminiſhed. Our natural and real wants * are confined to 
narrow bounds, whilſt thoſe which fancy and cuſtom create 
are confined to none. 'Truth lies within a little and certain 
compals, but error is immenſe. If we ſuffer our defires there- 
fore to wander beyond theſe bounds, they wander eternally. 
« Neſcio quid curtae ſemper abeſt rei.” We become neceſſi- 
tous in the midſt of plenty, and our poverty encreaſes with 
our riches, Reduce your defares, be able to ſay with the apo- 
ſtle of Greece, to whom ErxasMus was ready to addreſs his 
prayers, quam multis ipſe non egeo !” baniſh out of your 
exile all imaginary, and you will ſuffer no real wants. The 
little ſtream which is left will ſuffice to quench the thirſt of 
nature, and that which cannot be quenched by it, is not your 
thirſt, but your diſtemper; a diſtemper formed by the vicious 
habits of your mind, and not the effect of exile. How great 
a part of mankind bear poverty with chearfulneſs, becauſe 
they have been bred in it, and are accuſtomed to it? + Shall 
we not be able to acquire, by reaſon and by reflection, what 


the meaneſt artiſan poſſeſſes by habit? Shall thoſe who have ſo 


Naturalia deſideria finita ſunt: ex falſa opinione naſcentia ubi deſinant non 
habent, nullus enim terminus falſo eſt. Sex. Ep. 16. 
Excerp. ex Lib. Sen. falſely ſo called. 


Si ad naturam vives, nunquam eris pauper ; ſi ad opinionem, nunquam dives. 
Exiguum natura deſiderat, opinio immenſum. Sex. Ep. 16. 

+ Sew, De con. ad Hel. 
8 2 many 
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many advantages over him, be ſlaves to wants and neceſſities 
of which he is ignorant? The rich, whoſe. wanton appetites 
neither the produce of one country, nor of one part of the 
world, can ſatisfy, for whom the whole habitable globe is ran- 
ſacked, for whom the caravans of the caſt are continually in 
march, and the remoteſt ſeas are covercd with ſhips; theſe 
pampercd creatures, ſated with ſuperfluity, are often glad to 
inhabit an humble cot, and to make an homely meal. They 
run for refuge into the arms of frugality. Madmen that they 
are, to live always in fear of what they ſometimes wiſh for, 
and to fly from that life which they find it luxury to imitate] 
Let us caſt our eyes backwards on thoſe great men who lived in 
the ages of virtue, of ſimplicity, of frugality, and let us bluſh 
to think that we enjoy in baniſhment more than they were ma- 
ſters of in the midſt of their glory, in the utmoſt affluence of 
their fortune. Let us imagine that we behold a great dictator 
giving audience to the Samnite ambaſſadors, and preparing on 
the hearth his mean repaſt with the ſame hand which had ſo 
often ſubdued the enemies of the commonwealth, and borne 
the triumphal laurel to the capitol. Let us remember that 
PLaTo had but “ three ſervants, and that ZzNo had none . 
SocraTEs, the reformer of his country, was maintained, as 
Mzentnius AcziPea, the arbiter of his country was buried, by 


* Plato's will, in Dio. Lars. mentions four ſervants, beſides Diana, to 
whom he gave her freedom. | | 

Aru Ius makes his eſtate conſiſt in a little garden near the academy, two ſer- 
vants, a patten for ſacrifices, and as much gold as would ſerve to make ear-rings 
for a child, 

+ Zxno was owner of a thouſand talents when he came from Cyprus into Greece, 
and he uſed to lend his money out upon ſhips at an high intereſt. He kept, in ſhort, 
a kind of inſurance- office. He loſt this eſtate perhaps when he ſaid, © rette ſane 
« apit fortuna, quae nos ad philoſophiam impellit.” Afterwards he received many 
and great preſents from AnTiconus. So that his great frugality and ſimplicity of 
life, was the effect of his choice, and not of neceſſity. Vid. Dio. Lars. | 


contribution. 
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contribution“. While Arrilius Rxaprus beat the Cartha- 
ginians in Afric, the flight of his ploughman reduced his fa- 
mily to diſtreſs at home, and the tillage of his little ſarm be- 
came the public care Sci io died without leaving enough to 
marry his daughters, and their portions were paid out of the 
treaſury of the ſtate; for ſute it was juſt that the people of 
Rome ſhould once pay tribute to him, who had eſtabliſhed a 
perpetual tribute on Carthage. After ſuch examples ſhall we 
be afraid of poverty? ſhall we diſdain to be adopted into a fa- 
mily which has ſo many illuſtrious anceſtors? ſhall. we com- 
plain of baniſhment for taking from us what the greateſt phi- 
loſophers, and the greateſt heroes of antiquity never enjoyed ? 


You will find fault perhaps, and attribute to artifice, that 

I conſider ſingly misfortunes which, come all together on the 
baniſhed man, and overbear him with their united weight. 
You could ſupport change of place if it was not accompanied 
with poverty, or poverty if it was not accompanied with the 
ſeparation from your family and your friends, with the loſs. of 
your rank, conſideration, and power, with contempt and ig- 
nominy. Whoever he be who reaſons in this manner, let him 
take the following anſwer. The leaſt of theſe circumſtances is 
ſingly ſufficient to render the man miſerable who is not prepared 
for it, who has not diveſted himſelf of that paſſion upon which 
it is directed to work. But he who has got the maſtery of all his 
paſſions, who has foreſeen all theſe accidents, and prepared his 
mind to endure them all, will be ſuperior to all of them, and to 
all of them at once as well as ſingly. He will not bear the loſs 


of his rank, becauſe he can hear the loſs of his eſtate : but 


* Dros. Lars. Vit. Soc. quotes Axis roxkxus for affirming that Socxarzs 
uſed to keep a box, and lived upon the money which was put into it: Poſita igi 
yy arcula, colligiſſe pecuniam quae daretur z conſumpta autem ea, rurſus 
poluiſle,” 


he 
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he will bear both, becauſe he is prepared for both; becauſe he 


is free from pride as much as he is from avarice. 


You are ſeparated from your family and your friends Take 
the liſt of them, and look it well over. How few of your 
family will you find who deſerve the name of friends? and 
how few among theſe who are really ſuch ? Eraſe the names 
of ſuch as ought not to ſtand on the roll, and the voluminous 
catalogue will ſoon dwindle into a narrow compaſs. Regret, 
if you pleaſe, your ſeparation from this ſmall remnant. Far 
be it from me, whilſt I declaim againſt a ſhameful and vi- 
cious weakneſs of mind, to proſcribe the ſentiments of a vir- 
tuous friendſhip. Regret your ſeparation from your friends: 
but regret it like a man who deſerves to be theirs. This is 
ſtrength, not weakneſs of mind; it is virtue, not vice. 


Bur the leaſt uneaſineſs under the loſs of the rank which 
we held is ignominious. There is no valuable rank among 
men, but that which real merit aſſigns. The princes of the 
earth may give names, and inſtitute ceremonies, and exact the 
obſervation of them ; their imbecillity and their wickedneſs 
may prompt them to clothe fools and knaves with robes of 
honor, and emblems of wiſdom and virtue: but no man will 
be in truth ſuperior to another, without ſuperior merit; and 
that rank can no more be taken from us, than the merit which 
eſtabliſhes it. The ſupreme authority gives a fictitious and 
arbitrary value to coin, which is therefore not current alike in 
all times and in all places; but the real value remains invari- 
able, and the provident man, who gets rid as faſt as he can of 
the drofly piece, hoards up the good filver. Thus merit will 
not procure the ſame conſideration univerſally. But what then? 
the title to this conſideration is the ſame, and will be found 
alike in every circumſtance by thoſe who are wiſe and virtuous 


2 them- 
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themſelves, If it is not owned by ſuch as are otherwiſe, no- 
thing is however taken from us; we have no reaſon to com- 
plain. They confidered us for a rank which we had; for our 
denomination, not for our intrinſic value. We have that rank, 
that denomination no longer, and they conſider us no longer: 
they admired in us what we admired not in ourſelves. If they 
learn to neglect us, let us learn to pity them. Their aſſiduity 
was importunate: let us not complain of the eaſe which this 
change procures us ; let us rather apprehend the return of that 
rank and that power, which, like a ſunny day, would bring 
back theſe little inſects, and make them ſwarm once more about 
us. I know how apt we are, under ſpecious pretences, to diſ- 
guiſe our weakneſſes and our vices, and how often we ſucceed 
not only in deceiving the world, but even in deceiving our- 
ſelves. An inclination to do good is inſeparable from a virtu- 
ous mind, and therefore the man, who cannot bear with pa- 
tience the loſs of that rank and power which he enjoyed, may 
be willing to attribute his regrets to the impoſſibility which 
he ſuppoſes himſelf reduced to of ſatisfying this inclination. 
But let ſuch an one know, that a wiſe man contents himſelf 
with doing as much good as his ſituation allows him to do; 
that there is no fituation wherein we. may not do a great deal; 
and that when we are deprived of greater power to do more 
good, we eſcape at the ſame time the temptation of doing ſome 
evil. . 


Tu inconveniencies, which we have mentioned, carry no- 
thing along with them difficult to be borne by a wiſe and vir- 
tuous man; and thoſe which remain to be mentioned, con- 
tempt and ignominy, can never fall to his lot. It is impoſ- 
fible that he who reverences himſelf ſhould be deſpiſed by 
others: and how can ignominy affect the man who collects all 


® Sy. De con. ad Hel. hi 
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his ſtrength within himſelf, who appeals from the judgment of 
the multitude to another tribunal, and lives independent of 
mankind and of the accidents of life? Caro loſt the election 
of praetor, and that of conſul ; but is any one blind enough 
to truth to imagine that theſe repulſes reflected any diſgrace on 
him ? The dignity of thoſe two magiſtracies would have been 
encreaſed by his wearing them. They ſuffered, not Caro. 
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You have fulfilled all the duties of a good citizen, you have 
been true to your truſt, conſtant in your engagements, and 
have purſued the intereſt of your country without regard to 
the enemies you created, and the dangers you run. You ſe- 
vered her intereſt, as much as lay in your power, from thoſe 
of her factions, and from thoſe of her neighbours and allies 
too, when they became different. She reaps the benefit of 
theſe ſervices, and you ſuffer for them. You are banithed, and 
purſued with ignominy, and thoſe whom you hindred from 
triumphing at her expence, revenge themſelves at yours. The 
perſons, in oppoſition to whom you ſerved, or even ſaved 
the public, conſpire and accompliſh your private ruin. Theſe 
are your accuſers, and the giddy ungrateful crowd your judges. 
Your name is hung up in the tables of proſcription, and art 
Joined to malice endeavours to make your beſt actions paſs for 
crimes, and to ſtain your character. For this purpoſe the ſa- 
cred voice of the ſenate is made to pronounce a lye, and thoſe 
records, which ought to be the eternal monuments of truth, 
become the vouchers of impoſture and calumny. Such circum- 
ſtances as theſe you think into'erable, and you would prefer 
death to ſo ignominious an exile. Deceive not yourſelf, The 
ignominy remains with them who perſecute unjuſtly, not with 
him who ſuffers unjuſt perſecution. © Recalcitrat undique 
tutus.” Suppoſe that in the act which baniſhes you, it was de- 
clared that you have ſome contagious diſtemper, that you are 

| e crcoked, 
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crooked, or otherwiſe deformed. This would render the le- 
giſlators ridiculous“. The other renders them infamous. But 


neither one nor the other can affect the man, who in an health- 
ful well-proportioned body enjoys a conſcience: void of all the 


offences aſcribed to him. Inſtead of ſuch an exile, would 


you compound, that you might live at home in eaſe and plen- 
ty, to be the inſtrument of blending theſe contrary intereſts | 
once more together, and of giving but the third place to that 
of your country? Would you proſtitute her power to the am- 


bition of others, under the pretence of ſecuring her from ima- 


glnary dangers, and drain her riches into the pockets of the 
meaneſt and yileſt of her citizens, under the pretence of pay- 
ing her debts? If you could ſubmitto/ſo infamous a. compo- 
ſition, you are not the man to whom I addreſs my diſcourſe, 
or with whom J will have any commerce: and if you have 
virtue enough to diſdain it, why ſhould you repine at the other 
alternative ? Baniſhment from ſuch a country, and with ſuch 
circumſtances, is like being delivered from priſon. Dioc NES 
was driven out of the kingdom of Pontus for counterfeiting 


the coin, and eee thought that forgery might be 


committed in order to get baniſhed from Scriphos. But you 


| have obtained your uberty, by Hong your ae 


ET " 44 


BanignuenT, with all its train of evils; | is ſo far boch being 
the cauſe. of contempt, that he who bears up with an undaunt- 
ed ſpirit againſt them, while ſo many are dejected by them, 
erects on his very misfortunes a trophy to bis honor: for ſuch 
is the frame and temper of our minds, that nothing ſtrikes us 
with greater admiration than a man intrepid i in the midſt of 
misfortunes. Of all ignominies an ignominious death muſt 


be allowed to be the greateſt; and yet where is the n 


The dialogue between Cicero and Pmrisevs. Dion, Cas." Loxxxyiii. 
W ea "+ 8 | mer 
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mer who will preſume to defame the death of SockarESs 
This faint entered the priſon with the ſame countenance- with 
which he reduced thirty tyrants, and he took off ignominy 
from the place: for how could it be deemed a priſon when 
SocraTEs was there? PHocion was led to execution in the 
fame city. all thoſe who met the fad proceſſion, caſt their 
eyes to the ground, and with throbbing hearts bewailed, not 
the innocent man, but Juſtice herſelf, who was in him con- 
demned. Yet there was a wretch found, for monſters are 
ſometimes produced in contradiction to the ordinary rules of 
nature, who ſpit in his face as he paſſed along. Pnocrox wiped 
his cheek, ſmiled, turned ta the magiſtrate, and faid, Ad- 
« moniſh this man not to be fo naſty for the future.” 


I6nominy then can take no hold on Virtue”; for Virtue is 
in every condition the fame, and challenges the ſame reſpect. 
We applaud the world when ſhe profpers ; and when the 

falls into adverſity we applaud her. Like the temples of the 
Gods, ſhe is venerable even in her ruins, After this muſt it 
not appear a degree of madneſs to defer one moment acquiri 
the only arms capable of defending us againſt attacks which 
at every moment we are expoſed to? Our being miſerable, or 
not miſerable, when we fall into misfortunes, depends on 
the manner in which we have enjoyed proſperity. If we have 
applied ourſelves betimes to the ſtudy of wiſdom, and to the 
practice of virtue, theſe evils become indifferent; but if we 
have neglected to do ſo, they become neceſſary. In one caſe 
they are evils, in the other they are remedies * greater evils 
than themſelves. ZENO rejoiced that a ſhipwreck had thrown 
him on the Athenian coaſt : and he owed to the loſs of his 
fortune the acquiſition which he made of virtue, of wiſdom, 
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of immortality. There are good and bad airs for the mind, 
as well as for the body. Proſperity often irritates our chroni- 
cal diſtempers, and leaves no hopes of finding any ſpecific but 
in adverſity. In fach cafes baniſhment is like change of air, 
and the evils we ſuffer are like rough medicines applied to in- 
veterate diſeaſes. What Anacaagss ſaid of the vine, may 
aptly enough be ſaid of proſperity. She bears the three grapes 
of drunkenneſs, of pleafure, and of forrow : and happy it is 
if the laſt can cure the miſchief which the former work. When 
afflictions fail to have their due effect, the caſe is deſperate. 
They are the laſt remedy which indulgent Providence uſes : 
and if they fail, we muſt languiſh and die in miſery and con- 
tempt. Vain men | how ſeldom do we know what to wiſh or 
to pray for ? When we pray againſt misfortunes, and when 
we fear them moſt, we want them moſt. It was for this rea- 
ſon that PyTaacoras forbid his diſciples to ask any thing in 
particular of Gop. The ſhorteſt and the beſt prayer which 
we can addreſs to him, who knows our wants, and our igno- 
rance in asking, is this: Thy will be done.“ : 
Tull fays, in ſome part of his works, that as happineſs 
is the object of all philoſophy, fo the diſputes among philoſo- 
phers ariſe from their different notions of the ſovereign good. 
Reconcile them in that point, you reconcile them in the reſt. 
The ſchool of Zxxo placed this ſovereign good in naked vir- 
tue, and wound the principle up to an extreme beyond the 
pitch of nature and truth. A ſpirit of oppoſition to another 
doctrine, which grew into great vogue while Zeno flouriſhed, 
might occaſion this exceſs. Ericuzus placed the. ſovereign 
good in pleaſure. His terms were wilfully, or accidently mi- 
taken, His ſcholars might help to pervert his doctrine, hut 
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rivalſhip enflamed the diſpute ; for in truth there is not ſo much 
difference between ſtoiciſm reduced to reaſonable intelligible 
terms; and genuine orthodox epicuriſm, as is imagined. The 
ſelicis animi immota tranquillitas, and the voluptas of the lat- 
ter are near enough a- kin: and I much doubt whether the 
firmeſt hero of the Portique would have borne a fit of the 
ſtone, on the principles of Zixo, with greater magnanimity 
and patience than Eyicusvs did, on thoſe of his own philoſo- 
phy *. However, ARISTOLE tack a middle way, or explained 
himſelf better, and placed happineſs in the joint advantages of 
the mind, of the body, and of fortune. They are rea- 
ſonably joined; but certain it is, that they muſt not be placed 
on an equal foot. We can much better bear the privation of 


the laſt, than ot the others; and poverty itſelf, which mankind: 


is ſo afraid of, per mare pauperiem fugiens, per ſaxa, per ig- 
c nes, is ſurchy referable to madneſs, or the ſtone, though 
+ Cuz vysIPevs thought it better to live mad, than not to live | 
If baniſhment therefore, by taking from us the advantages of 
fortune, cannot take from us the more valuable advantages of 
the mind and the body, when we have them ; and if the fame 
accident is able to reſtore them to us, when we have loſt them, 
baniſhment is a very light misfortune to thoſe who are already 
under the dominion of reaſon, and a very great bleſſing to. 
thoſe who are ſtill plunged in vices which ruin the health both. 
of body and mind. It is to be wiſhed for, in favor of fuch as 
theſe, and to be feared by none. If we are in this caſe, let 
us ſecond the deſigns of Providence in our favor, and make. 
ſome amends for neglecting former opportunities by not letting 


Compare the repreſentations made ſo frequently of the ene of volupty, 
taught by Er icuxus, with the account which he himſelf gives in his letter to Mz-- 
NOECEUS, of the ſenſe wherein he underſtood this word. Vid. Dioc.:Latr. 

+ In his third book of Nature, cited by PLUTARCH, | in * treatiſe on the con- 
tradictions of the Stoics. 
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tis the laſt Si nolis ſanus, curres hydropicus.” We may 
ſhorten the evils which we might have prevented, and as we get 
che better of our diſorderly paſſions, and vicious habits, we 
fhall ſeel our anxiety diminiſh in proportion All the approaches 
to virtue are comfortable. With how much joy will the 
man, who improves his misfortunes in this manner, diſcover 
that thoſe evils, which he attributed to his exile, ſprung from 
his vanity and folly, and vaniſh with them | He will ſce that, 
in his former temper of mind, he reſembled the effeminate 
prince who could drink no * - water but char of the river Cho- 
aſpes; or the ſumple queen, in one of the tragedies of Eurie- 
bs, who complained bitterly, that ſhe had not lighted the 
nuptial torch, and that the river Iſmenus had not furniſhed 
the water at her ſon's wedding. Seeing his former ſtate in this 
ridiculous light, he will labor on with pleafure towards ano- 
ther as contrary as poſſible to it; and when he arrives there, 
he will be convinced by the ſtrongeſt of all proofs, his own. 


experience, -that he was ep becauſe he was vicious, 
not berate he was baniſhed. 


Ir I was not We of n Aube to weine too tk, 
I would venture to put ſome advantages of fortune, which are 
due to exile, into the ſcale againſt thoſe which we loſe by 
exile. One there is which has been neglected even by great and 
wiſe men. DeusTrRIUs PHALEREUS, after his expulſion from 
Athens, became firſt miniſter to the king of Ecver; and TE 
MISTOCLES: found ſuch a reception at the court of Perſia; that 
he uſed to fay his fortune had been loſt if he had not been 
ruined. But DzmzTRIus expoſed himſelf, by his favor under 
the firſt Prol Rur, to a new diſgrace under the ſecond : and 
Tuxuisrochzs, who had been the captain of a free people, 
became tbe vaſſal of the prince he had nn How - 


* PLUT. On baniſhment. 
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much better is it to take hold of the proper advantage of exile; 
and to live for ourſelves, when we are under no obligation of 
living for others? S1NIIIIs, a captain of great reputation under 
Tzajan and ADRIAN, having obtained leave to retire, paſſed 
ſeven years in his retreat, and then dying, ordered By in- 
ſcription to be put on his tomb: that he had been many years 
on earth, but that he had lived only ſeven “. If you are wiſe, 
your leilure will be worthily employed, and your retreat will 
add new luſtre to your character. Imitate THucrpipzs in 
Thracia, or Xx Nor HO in his little farm at Scillus. In ſuch a 
retreat you may ſit down, like one of the inhabitants of Elis, 
who judged of the Olympic games, without taking any part 
in them. Far from the hurry of the world, and almoſt an 
unconcerned ſpectator of — N in it, having paid in a 
public life what you owed to the preſent age, pay in a private 
life what you owe to poſterity. Write as you live, without 
paſſion; and build your reputation, as you build your hap- 
ee on the Gaede of truth. If you want the talents, 
5 inclination, or the neceſſary materials for ſuch a work, fall 
not however into ſloth. Endeavour to copy after the example 
of Scipio at Linternum. Be able to ſay to yourkell; 


« Innocuas amo delicias doctamque quieter.” 


Rural amuſements, and philoſophical meditations, will 3 
your hours glide e on; 9 if the indulgence of Hea- 
ven has given you a friend like Laziius, nothing is wanting 
to make you completely happy. 


Tazss are ſome of thoſe reflections which may 80 to 4 
tify the mind under baniſhment, and under the other misfor- 
tunes of life, which it is every man's intereſt to prepare for, 
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becauſe they are common to all men“: I ſay they are com- 
mon to all men; becauſe even they who eſcape them are equally 
expoſed to them. The darts of adverſe fortune are always le- 
velled at our heads, Some reach us, ſome graze againſt us, 
and fly to wound our neighbours. Let us therefore impoſe an 
equal temper on out minds, and pay without murmuring the 
tribute which we owe to humanity. The winter brings cold, 
and we muſt freeze. The ſummer returns with heat, and we 
muſt melt. The inelemency of the air diforders our health, and 
we muſt be ſick. Here we are expoſed to wild beafts, and there to 


men more ſavage than the beaſts * and if we eſcape the inicoti- 


veniencies and dangers of the air and the earth, there are perils 
by water and perils by fire. This eſtabliſhed courſe of things it is 


not in our power to change; but it is in our power to aſſume ſuch 


9 . 


a greatneſs of mind as becomes wiſe and virtuous men; as may 
enable us to encounter the accidents of life with fortitude, and 
to conform ourſelves to the order of nature, who governs her 
great kingdom, the world, by continual mutations. Let us ſub- 
mit to this order, let us be perſuaded that whatever does happen 


| ought to happen, and never be ſo fooliſh as to expoſtulate with 


nature. The beſt reſolution we can take is to ſuffer what we 
cannot alter, and to purſue, without repining, the road which: 
Providence, who directs every thing, has marked out to us: 


for it is not enough to follow; and he is but a bad ſoldier who 


fighs, and marches on with reluctancy. We muſt receive the 


orders with ſpirit and chearfulneſs, and not endeavour to ſlink 


out of the poſt which is aſſigned us in this beautiful diſpoſition 


of things, whereof even our ſufferings make a neceſſary part. 
Let us addreſs ourſelves to Gop, who governs all, as CERAN- 


'THEsS did in thoſe admirable verſes, which are going to loſe: 


part of their grace and energy in my tranſlation of them. 


* SEN. Ep. 107. 


Parent 


Parent of nature | Maſter of the World | 
Where'er thy Providence directs, behold 

My ſteps with chearful reſignation turn. 
Fate leads the willing, drags the backward on. 


Why ſhould I grieve, when grieving I muſt WI | 


Or take with guilt, what a might ſhare ? 


Thus let us ſpeak, and thus let us act. Rebe ien to the 
will of Gop is true magnanimity. But the ſure mark of a 
puſillanimous and baſe ſpirit, is to ſtruggle againſt, to cenſure 
the order of Providence, and, inſtead of mending our own 


conduct, to ſet up for correcting that of our Maker. 
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inſcribed to the Py R SON, to whom alone it can belong. 


ER eien 


x ESTES 8 N 3 enn 2 | 
Most Nehles, a, ĩð | | 


Au one, whoſe ambition it hath been, ever ſince I came 

into the world to diſtinguiſh myſelf as a writer; in which, 
I fairly confeſs, J had not only the view of raifing my re- 
putation, bay that of eſtabliſhing my fortune. A proſpect, 
which ſeemed. very reaſonable in a time of general peace and 
univerſal affluence ; in an age ſo particularly polite, that it is 
even the faſhion to appear knowing in all the elegant arts and 
ſciences; and that to whatever branch of them a genius ſhall 
think fit to turn himſelf, he is ſure it will be to one that is in 


vogue. 


Tux firſt eſſays of my pen made a good deal of noiſe in 
the world: they filled foreign journals, and were tranſlated. 
into ſeveral languages. The Sorbonne, and both our mother 
Univerſities, returned me thanks for having reconciled ſeveral 
"Jo 7 — %%%. 7 


132 THE OCCASIONAL WRITER. Ne K 
_ diſputes, and folved ſeveral difficulties in chronology and hi- 
ſtory, which had perplexed the learned world, from the impar- 
tial EuszBrus, down to the circumſtantial Puip Aux; my phi- 
loſophical Poems, were received with the greateſt applauſe ;; 
and it is well known, that if the gay part of the world read 
my AnTi-LucseT1vs for amuſement, the graveſt divines have 
not diſdained to borrow arguments from it in their diſputes; 

with the materialiſts, 5 Fae 


ANIMATED by ſuch ſucceſs, in one part of my aim, I pro- 
ceeded with indefatigable labor, till continual diſappointments; . 
in the other, rendered me at length more indifferent to that: 
imaginary good, applauſe, and leſs patient of that real evil, 
want. I began then to compare my condition with that of 
ſeveral great authors both antient and modern; and finding 
upon the compariſon that they had not been better treated 
than myſelf, 1 was ſoon led by my reflections to diſcover the 
true reaſon of our ill fortune in the world; I was ſoon con- 
vinced that they and F had been on a wrong purſuit; that 
miniſters of ſtate pay no reſpect to the brighteſt talents, when 
they are miſapplyed, and eſteem all: talents: to be ſo, which 
are not wholly employed about the preſent time, and princi-- 
pally dedicated to the ſervice of their adminiſtration; neither 
can I ſay this proceeding is unjuſt, how. much ſoever I ſuffer- 


Ir we write for poſterity, we muſt not complain that the 
care of rewarding our merit is left to poſterity ; and if we 
neglect to ſerve the ſtate, thoſe, who are appointed to pre- 
{ide over it, break no rule of equity. when they neglect us. 
SeENCER has been amply recompenced by poſterity for his Fairy 
Queen; but the wiſe treaſurer BuxLETIenH declined the pay- 
ment of an hundred pounds, which Queen ELIZABETH or- 


oy dered 
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dered him, and leſt this admirable poet to ſtarve, Had SENCRR 
_ applyed himſelf to more ſerious ſtudies, had he excelled in 
phyſics, in metaphyſics, or even in the firſt philoſophy, or in 
theology, inſtead of excelling in wit and poetry, the „ amabiles 
inſaniae of Horace, his uſage would have been the ſame no 
doubt. Even the greateſt productions of theſe ſtudies are but 
triſles in the account of a conſummate ſtateſman, and may 
properly enough be diſtinguiſhed from the others in his ſenſe, 
by the title of © inſaniae ſeveriores. | | 


Ov Engliſh miniſters, to their honor be it ſpoken, have at- 
all times proceeded upon this admirable principle; the moſt 
excellent ſermons, the moſt elaborate treatiſes, have not been 
ſufficient to procure the advancement: of ſome divines, whilſt 
a ſorry pamphlet or a ſpiritual libel has raiſed others to the-high- 
eſt dignities of the church. As it has fared with mere divinity, 
ſo has it: fared with mere eloquence: as one never cauſed the 
divine, ſo the other never cauſed the lawyer to be diſtinguiſhed: 
But we know that if either of them be employed in a court- 
cauſe; he never fails of- making his fortune. The ſame fate 
has attended writers of another kind; the celebrated Tatlers, 
and Spectators, had no reward except from bookſellers and 
fame. But when thoſe authors made the diſcovery I have 
made, and applyed their talents better, in writing the Engliſn- 
man and the Frecholder; one was ſoon created a knight, aA. 
the other became ſecretary of ſtate. In ſhort, without enu- 
merating any more inſtances, I may confidently affirm, that 
this has been the caſe from the days of BuxL ROH to this time; 
how much ſooner it began to be ſo, I hope, ſir, you will not 
give me the leiſure to enqui reed. 


From the moment I reſolved to become a ſtate- writer, I 


mentally devoted myſelf to your ſervice : and I do it now in 
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this public and moſt ſolemn manner. Employ me, fir, as you 
lets J abandon myſelf intirely to you; my pen is at your 
diſpoſition, and my conſcience in your keeping. Like a law- 
yer, I am ready to ſupport the cauſe, in which, give me leave 
to ſuppoſe that, I ſhall be ſoon retained, with ardor; and, if 
occaſion be, with ſubtilty and acrimony. Like a Swiſs, 1 will 
behave myſelf with equal boldneſs and fidelity; my pen is my 
fortune, and I think it as honorable to offer it, as offer my 
ſword, without enquiring in a general battle, or in private ſkir- 
Wille at what relation or friend I ſtrike. I cancel at once 
all former obligations and friendſhip, and will moſt implicitly 
follow your inſtructions in panegyric on yourſelf and friends, 
in ſatyr on your adverſaries, in writing for' or againſt any ſub- 
jet; nay, in writing for or againſt the fame ſubject, juſt as 
your intereſt, or even your paſſions, may render it ee 


I am not mori that when Canneapes bd to a 
for virtue, and then againſt it, Caro propoſed' to drive that 
great philoſopher and orator out of Rome. But Caro was a 
man of narrow principles and of too confined an underſtand- 
ing. IIe conſidered virtue abſtractedly, without any regard to 
time, to place, and to that vaſt variety of conjunctures, 
which happens in the courſe of human affairs. In common 
life, morality is no doubt neceſſary, and therefore Legiſlators 
have been careful to. enforce the practice of it; but whenever 
morality claſhes with the intereſt of the ſtate, iv: muſt be, and 
it always has been, laid aſide. Theſe are my opinions: undd ie 
is a great comfort to my conſcience to find them confirmed by 
the practice of ſome reverend perſons, whoſe examples ought 
to be of greater weight with me, than that of a wretched-paz 
gan. I ſhall therefore ſhew my ſelf neither ſqueamiſh nor 
whimſical in purſuing the enterprize to which Toffer my ſer- 
vices, but thall remam only perſuaded, that all the moral 


vices, 
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4 


vices, 1 may be oecaſionally guilty of in ſo good 4 A e 


will be exalted into political virtues. 


ArT#x this plain and honeſt account, which T bene given of 


myſelf, it may be allowed me to fay, chat you cannot find a 
perſon better qualifyed for your ſervice, or more worthy to be 
lifted, among thoſe who 5 their pens in your cauſe, and of 
whom I am willing to hope that you have a greater and an abler 
body in reſerve, than you have hitherto Judged * to bring, 
into the held. 


Ir is evident, that a miniſter, i every clicutnfiaace of life;. 
ſtands in as itch need of us public writers as we of him. In 
his proſperity he can no more ſubſiſt without daily praiſe, than 
we without daily bread, and the farther he extends "is views the: 
more neceffary are we to his ſupport. Let him ſpeak as con- 
fly of us as he pleaſes, for that is frequently the 
manner of ' thoſe who e us moſt, and pay us beſt; yet 
will it fare with his ambition as with a lofty tree, which can 


not ſhoot it's branches into the clouds, unleſs it's root work: 


into the dirt, from which it wi; on. which it ſtands, and by: * 
which it & nourtthed.. 


Ty £imiiſier falls into atvedlhy, ſhall he take up the pen 
in his own defence? would not the caſe be as deplorable fer 
him to be left to write, as for a prince to be left to fight in his 
own quarrel ?' Believe me, fir, whenever fortune abandons you, 
and who knows how ſoon that may happen, you will find 
yourſelf in a very forlorn ſtate? At the name of your ſucceſ- 
for, thoſe crowds, that attend your levee, will vaniſh like ſpi- 
rits at the dw. of: day. None will remain about you, but 


ſuch as no other eee will condeſcend to employ : 


and we may therefore very probably behold you, which would 
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be a pitiful fight indeed, endeavouring to ſeeure a ſaſe retreat 
with H been on one ide of you; and L. on the other, 
two 3 ge, exactly paired and nearly allyed, 
but ſurely as lietle fit ta a miniſter in his dęeline, as to 
adorz his — In Fo turn as. this, you may depend 
on my utmoſt efforts to keep up a ſpirit for ou: and I. can 
make no doubt of being ſeconded. by ſeveral of my fellow- 
Writers, ſince I am .certain you will * ſeruple to 3 ſome 
part of that fortune, which your induſtry and parſimony bave 
raiſed, with thoſe who unite to fave the whole; and fince we 
ſhall be reaſonable enough not to expect above ſixpence in the 
und out of it, which cannot well amount/to more; than fif- 
i «+ thouſand. pounds. * nn fun .* 10 Seat | 
a ſervice and ſo weighty a parte! 


You; may perhaps, after all I * ald, be nil apt to think 
that theſe are wild diſcourſes, which have no other foundation 
but my deſire to render myſelf neceſſary. You may refine too 
much in your reflections on my conduct, and too little in thoſe 
you mal on your preſent ſituation; or if you judge rightly. of 
this, it is not impoſſible but you may depend too much on your 
own vigilance anddexterity. Should any of thoſe flatterers, who, 
often betray their patrons into a fatal ſecurity, ſpeak to you 
much in the ſame manner, as ſleep addreſſes elf, to Fali- 
nurus in the dach book of the Aua, een i ai 


2 
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-----Palinure, cont ipla aequora claſſe, 
Aequatae ſpirant aurae, datur hora quieti; 
Pone caput, lelſoſque oculos furare labori. 


You would anſwer, Jam perſuaded, as this Pilot 44 


Mene ſalis Sad vultum, guctuſgue quiets 
I 1 jubes? mene huic confidere monſtro? | But 
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But Pave ſlept, and you know the conſequence, 


Bx not therefore diſpleaſed if a fincere and zealous ſervant 
rouſes you, admoniſhes you not to truſt too much to appear- 
ances, and ſhews you danger when perhaps you leaſt expect it. 
You haye failed long in a ſmooth ſea with gentle and favor- 
able gales. We believe your courage and your abilities extreme- 
ly great, but we believe it implicitly; for you have not had 
foul weather enough to give any conſiderable proofs of either. 
Theſe circumſtances, which might be abuſed to inſpire ſecuri- 
ty, I urge as reaſons why you ſhould be alarmed ; for the ele- 
ment you have to deal with is by the laws of nature incon- 
ſtant: and therefore the longer you have been without a ſtorm 
the more reaſon you have to expect one. There is no ſurer 
preſage of an hurricane than juſt ſuch a dead calm as I have 
obſerved for ſome time. bebe e ee e 
Joo ſpeak without a figure: I would not have you flatter 

yourſelf, that the undiſturbed quiet you haveſo long enjoyed is 
merely owing to your own integrity and political merit, or to the 
uncommon proſecution of hawkers and pamphleteers, which 
has been carried on by the direction of one of your principal 
inſtruments, and indeed a moſt vigorous ſtateſman, This quiet, 
fir, is owing to deep and inveterate deſigns, which it becomes 
me to lay before you, without any regard to the cenſure I may 
' incur, of revealing private converſation, and of breach of truſt. 
Know then, that from the time you came into a fulneſs of power, 
many were ſhocked” at the manner in which you ſeized it, 
and at the uſe you made of it. They faid that both were 
hurtful, indecent, and even ſhameleſs. They went fill far- 
ther, and affirmed; that your conduct was fcoliſh with regard 
to your own intereſt, ſince it was tcoliſh for a man to truſt to 
K 9 e one 


0 
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one ſingle expedient of government, who had ſeveral in his 

power; ng eſpecially to ſuch an expedient as that of money, 

which would equally ſerve to ſupport him or to hang him. 

pork 15 however, notwithſtanding their diſcontent, re- 

ſolyed to lie quiet, till your mal-adminiſtration 185 he⸗ 
18 


— 24 
- 


come 5 glaring as 10 juſtify their oppoſition, even in bis ma- 
jeſty's fight: they ſaid they would not follow your example; 
ad ypon. that rer they remembered wich fore tharparts 
| how you did 155 utmoſt to tet the king's affairs, up 


the firſt dilguſt you received ; nay they were maliciqus enoug] 
© call to mind fore perſonal refletions*, which the hear of 
your imagination, and your familiarity with majeſty, betrayed 
you into, and for which they faucily wiſhed what I dare nat 
name. Theſe ſeditious ſpirits flattered themſelves that you: 
would do your own buſineſs when you had the full ſying of 
your power. They were acquainted, they ſaid, with the pre- 
ſumption and diſtruſt, with the boldneſs and puſillanimity, 
with the indiſcretion and cunning, and with fifty other con- 
traditions, which made up your character: and upon theſe 
they depended for putting a ſpeedy end'to your adminiſtration. 
This end they imagine to be now at hand; for thus they rea- 
ſon. A miniſter, who is attacked on his management of the 
public revenue, and has all the advantages of money and 
authority on his fide, may eſcape tho he is guilty ; but if he 
is innocent, the proceedings againſt him in ſuch a. caſe muſt 
neceſſarily confirm his power, and eſtabliſh his reputation: no- 
thing more deſirable than ſuch an attack can happen to him. 
But our preſent miniſter, ſay theſe malignants, directly ſtops 
all enquiry : in public he evades giving ſuch accounts as the 
repreſentatives of the people have a right to demand; in pri- 


* See a pamphlet called An Anſwer to an infamous Libel, intitled, Sedition 
and Defamation diſplayed. Printed for R. Francklin. 4 


vate 
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vate he is modeſt and diſcreet enough to laugh at thoſe who 
think him ſuch a fool as to furniſh proofs againſt himſelf. Can 
a miniſter keep his ground long, who has no other defence 
than an implied. confeſſion” of his guilt ? will ſuch a behaviour 
be endured in a nation hitherto free, and where there remain 
at leaſt ſome ſparks of honor and of love of the country ? 


Tusk and many other reflections, which for brevity fake 1 
omit, upon your particular conduct, and upon our domeſtic 
affairs, are frequently thrown out. But, fir, I confeſs to you, 
that I tremble when I hear the ſame perſots diſcourſe concern- 
ing the ſtate of the nation with regard to her foreign intereſts, 
They affirm arid they offer to demonſtrate, that the affairs of 
Europe never were in greater confuſion, and that the part we 
take upon ourſelves” is ſuch an one, as no nation ever acted 
which was not betrayed, or Whoſe miniſter wers not infatuat- 
ed. That you are ſo, they ſay, is paſt diſpute, whether you 
have conducted theſe affairs yourſelf, or have leſt them to thoſe 
men of eminent talents, w o are concerned in this part of 
your adminiſtration: they inſiſt that nothing could have hap- 
pened to us, if you had intirely neglected our foreign intereſts, 
worſe than what you have brought upon us, by * into 
the other extreme. For they aſk, what is the fruit o your 
continual negotiations, ſupported by a vaſt expence, and car- 
ried on as buſily as if the' welfare of Great Britain had been 
at ſtake in every diſpute which has happened on the conti- 
nent? They anſwer for you, and they defy you to contradict 
them, that we have made the quarrels of other people our 
own; and that we find ourſelves engaged as principals, 1 in ſome 
caſes white we have but a very remote concern, and in others 
where we have no concern at all. That our commerce ſuf- 
fers and runs the riſque of being loſt, not for a time, but for 
ever, in ſeveral bräfiches, much moe beneficial to us than the 

T2 Oſtend 
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Oſtend trade; and that our right to keep thoſe important poſ- 
ſeſſions, which were yielded to us in the moſtfolemn and authen- 
tic manner, is come, by dint of negotiation, from being. indiſpu- 
table, to be called in queſtion. In a word, that to reſtore the 
public tranquility, and to ſettle our own intereſts, we muſt en- 
gage in a new war and conclude a new peace: that you have 
contrived to make it impoſſible for us to do one, without fight- 
ing againſt the very principle for which we have fought ever 
ſince the revolution, or to attempt the other without lying 
under the particular circumſtance, that our principal allies will 
be as much in earneſt as our enemies to wreſt out of our hands 
the chief advantages which we obtained by the treaty of Utrecht. 
At the time when theſe treaties were made, continue they, 
your great miniſter cried aloud and ſpared not. He com- 
plained, as much as any man, that the exorbitant power of 
France was not ſufficiently reduced ; and that the barriers of 
our allies, on the Rhine and in the Netherlands, were left too 
weak: and is it under his adminiſtration that we are to-ſee a 
pretence given to the French, and an opportunity thrown into 
their hands, of ſtrbngthening their power, and of extending 
their barriers? When I tell theſe objectors that your brother 
anſwers for the court of France, they laugh in my face, and 
reply, „Well he may, and ſo might any — thoſe, who were in 
the French intereſt, have done at the time when the triple alli- 
ance was broken, and France was encouraged by England to 
fall upon the Dutch The miniſters, who are anſwered for, 
3 be as weak as he, who anſwers for them, if they did 
not ſee the advantage in the preſent juncture, and did not 
take a ſecret malicious pleaſure in making us, ho contributed 
ſo much to reduce their power, become the inſtruments of rai- 
ling it again. In the caſe of a war then, we have, according 
to this reaſoning, which really, ſir, has an air of truth, no- 


thing ſo much to fear as the ene of our chief ally; and 
in 


ä 


Ne. 
in the caſe of a treaty, not only France, but Holland like- 
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wiſe, muſt be againſt us in that important article of Gibraltar 


110 we have enjoyed, and may find. it r 
1 1 inſiſted. firenuouſly, that we ſhould 


and Port- Mahon, and in all particular advantages of commerce, 


onable to pretend 
friend as he was to 
ve up the places be- 
fore · mentioned; pretended a promiſe to this effect, a him- 
ſelf obliged in honor to. ſee this - promiſe kept. Every one, 


The late duke of Orleans, as dear. 


who knows any thing of the tranſactions of thoſe times, knows 


with how envious an eye the Dutch beheld th ſeparate pri- 
vileges in trade, and the ſole poſſeſſion of Gibraltar, and of 
the iſland. of Minorca, which we obtained at the laſt peace; 


and what lengths they would have gone to facilitate the nego- 


tiations, which at that time they oppoſed, if they wicht have 


been admitted to a ſhare 1 in theſe advantages. 


er 


Tun danger of an W invaſion, and the 3 
entered into by the emperor and the king of Spain to inſult 


us with their fleets, and to conquer Great Britain and Ireland 
for the pretender, have been very induſtriouſly propagated by 


thoſe, who are already in your pay, and by me, who ſtand a 
candidate for this honor, but am hitherto a voluntier in your 
ſervice. 1 am ſorry to tell you, fir, but Heaven forbid that I 
{hould conceal ſo, material a circumſtance from your knowledge, 
we do not ſucceed. , We raiſe; a ſpirit, but this ſpirit turns 
againſt you. There are more people than ever againſt the pre- 
tender; and zeal for ſupporting t the preſent eſtabliſhment never 


ran higher. But this zeal is not any longer without know- 


ledge: it is directed to its proper object, and there is no poſ- 
ſibility of leading it hoodwinked to ſerve any other purpoſes. 


Some incredulous wretches there are, who ſmile when we talk 
to them of invaſions and the pretender, and who content them- 


ſelyes to reply, that the machine 1 is very ſeaſonably introduced, 


. 


and 
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and according to the rules of art. The greater number take 
fie, and lay this new diſtreſs, which' we thitaten them with, 
at your door; for, they ſay, that we diſobhged Spain orte 
years ago, to tie the emperor the more firmly to us and that 
we have ſince that time diſdbliged the Emperor; by affecting 
a cloſer correſpondence, and gteater union of cobmcils with 
France than ever was known between the two nations. They 
ſend us to that excellent treatiſe,· The bartier treaty vindicated,” 
to learn our true and laſting intereſt in foreign alliances, and 
there they' pretend that we ſhall find the 2 of all 
your meaſures: they lament the miſerable Ws Akin which th von 
apprehend may ſoon be opened, his majeſty 
nions expoſed to all the calamities of war, and e 
of being loſt; we ourſelves ftrugyling againſt domeſtic — 
and defending our coaſts agamſt ' invaſtoris : | theſe miſchiefs 
brought upon us by a conjunction of the em peror, our old 
ally, with the king of Spain his rival; a conjunction {6 unna- 
l, that nothing but the higheſt reſentmert at dur behavior 
to their: both coulfl have brought it about: in "ſhort, to finiſh 
up the picture, Great Britain reduced in this diſtreſs to lean 
ſolely upon France, and the faith of that court to become | 
our chief ſeeurity. as 


Uror the whole matter, your enemies lb, u RubRanice 
of ' whoſe private converfitiorr 1 Hure now Hotjeltly y reported to 
ob battigs very” infolently that you have fled, up the'mea- 
{ure'of your iniquity and your folly, and that you muſt fink, 
or the nation muſt fink under the weight” of thar calamity 
which you have brought and ſuffered to be bro ght upon her. 


As MMocking' as this account mut de to your eats, Ipronhift 
myſelf that the ſincerity and plainneſs with Which T 
given it, will be agreeable toyou; and that yo will receive 


5 into 
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into your boſom. a man whoſe affection for your perſon and 
zeal for your ſervice, muſt he above all ſuſpicion, after giving 
you intelligence of ſo high a nature, without any ſtipulation 
for the diſcovery. 


I pxegcn to hear cm you in eight days from the date here- 
of; it I do. not, you. ſhall hear again from him, who is, 


2 * 
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Moſt noble Sis, 


* | a 
9 
Your honor's 
moſt devoted ſervant, 
| + Taz Qecanonar WriTtks. 
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To the ſame. 
Fr 
„ S + 7%. # . 
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Moſt Noble S1 xs, . 


T Tawinx myſelf; obliged in honor to let the world know, 
that you have treated all my propoſals to write in your 
ſervice with a contempt unuſual from one in your ſtation ; 

for I have ſeen the times when every little paultry proſtitute 
of his pen found countenance and encouragement. Theſe 
wretches are ſure of both, whenever there are any bad mea- 
ſures to be juſtified, or any bold ſtrokes to be given; and the 
croaking of theſe ravens has always, in my imagination, boded 
ſome miſchief or other to the commonwealth, 


Fox this reaſon, I took upon me the character of a moſt 
infamous libeller, in my firſt addreſs to you, that I might be 
able to make a ſurer judgment of our preſent condition, and 

know better what expectations to entertain; ſo that I own 1 
am moſt agreeably diſappointed in not receiving any letter or 
J 
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meſſage from you. I own, that inſtead of biting you, I am | 
fairly bit myſelf. 


Sous malicious refiners may pretend, perhaps, that an ad- 
dreſs of ſuch a nature, made in ſo public a manner, could 
meet with- no other treatment, even from a miniſter who was 
willing to accept the propoſal. Malice, I fay, may refine 
thus, and endeavor to depreciate a virtuous action, which 
cannot be denied, by ſuppoſing ſuch motives to it as cannot 
be proved. The practice is too common, and eſpecially where 
men are divided into parties, where public difputes create and 
nouriſh private animoſities, and where perpetual feuds irritate 
the natural malignity of the heart. But far be it from me to 
judge with fo little charity; I am willing to believe, fir, that 

ou declined the offers made you, not on account of the pub- 
lic addreſs, by which they were conveyed, but becauſe you 
diſdained to ſupport a- virtuous adminiſtration by a venal pen. 


Warn I meet a man with loaded piſtols in his pocket, or a 
dagger under his cloak, I ſuſpe& that he is going upon no very 
honorable defigns. Houſebreakers and coiners have been de- 
tected, by having their tools found about them. Informers, 
ſpies, and hireling ſcribblers are the tools of an evil ſtateſman; 
and when I ſee all ſuch diſcouraged, and none of them about 
a miniſter, I think myſelf obliged to ſuppoſe that his deſigne 
are honorable, and his meaſures directed to the public good. 


I Taxs this opportunity thereforeof-begging your pardon for 
the trial I preſumed to make. The liberty indeed was great ; 
bur ſince it has turned fo vaſtly to your honor, 1 hope to be 
the more eafily forgiven. Shall I own it, fir? my hopes go 
{till farther; you diſdained me under the feigned character 
which I aſſumed; from the fame principle of honor, from the 
Vol. I. e l 
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ſame conſciouſneſs of merit, you will, nay, you muſt afford 
me ſome ſhare of your eſteem, when I appear, as J intend 
to do for the future, under my own. Theſe papers ſhall 
breathe nothing but zeal to promote the honor of his majeſty, 
the ſecurity of our preſent happy eſtabliſhment, and in one 
word, the good of our country. The ſame ſpirit, which ani- 
mates you and me, ſhall animate them: and I cannot doubt 
of your approbation, when I co-operate with you to theſe pur- 
poles, which were certainly the ſole inducements you had to 
enter into buſineſs; as it is manifeſt that you continue at the 


head of affairs for no other reaſons. © 


Tux truth is, however, (for I think it becoming a friend- 
ſhip, which is likely to grow as intimate as ours, that I ſhould 
diſguiſe nothing from you) two things have lately happened, 
which gave ſome little ſhock to my good opinion of you. The 
firſt is an unwillingneſs you manifeſted, that the true ſtate of the 
national debts ſhould be known by the nation; and the ſevere. 
cenſure you paſſed on ſuch perſons, as were deſirous to give 
their countrymen a fair account of their condition in a part ſo 
eſſential, that our being a nation, or not a nation, depends 
almoſt entirely, in this criſis, on our running or not running 
farther into debt. The other is the publication of a pamphlet 
ſuppoſed to be written by your direction, which is evidently 
_ to keep us no leſs in the dark as to all our affairs 
„ / , ene in 


As to the firſt, that matter has been taken up already; and 
will, I doubt not, in all places, and in all manners, be. ſo 
thoroughly ſifted, that we ſhall no longer be at a loſs, either 
as to the revenue, and the real charges upon it, or as to the 
whole management of it. In which examination, ſir, let me 
adviſe you, as a friend, to act an ingenuous part, that fuſpi- 
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cions may not increaſe, and that I may not be obliged to write 
to you in a ſtile, to which I ſhall turn my pen with reluc-. 
tancy. ME 


As to the latter, 1 hope, it will be likewiſe examined; and 
if -I was able to take ſuch a task on myſelf, I ſhould, I am 
perſuaded, in doing ſo, but make a ſecond trial of you to your 
glory, and knit the bands of our friendſhip the cloſer, by an- 
ſwering a pamphlet of ſo pernicious conſequence, and writ 
with ſo ill a deſign. But I know my own unfitneſs to inform, 
to inſtru, and to rouſe our. countrymen, ſome from their 
lethargy, and ſome from their golden dreams. I may toll the 
alarm-bell, - but perſons of greater ſtrength and skill muſt be 
called upon to raiſe it, and to ring it out in the ears of the 
nation, — 5 | 


Ws are grown more eaſy, nay, more willing than ever, to 
be impoſed upon; and we do more than half the work of thoſe 
who find their account in deluding us. Almoſt every man 
conſiders himſelf as a ſingle perſon; thoſe few, who extend 
their conſiderations farther, ſeldom or never carry them be- 
yond the narrow {ſyſtem of a family, or a party. And thus it 
happens, that private intereſt is become the criterion, by 
which judgments are formed upon public affairs. The man, 
whoever he be, who is at any time in faſhion, has nothing to 
do but to hold out that purſe, which the more he empties it, 
the ſurer he is to fill. After which let him declaim imperiouſly, 
and aſſert boldly, without regarding proof, or condeſcend- 


ing to argue; let one of his tools write a pamphlet in much 
the ſame. ſtrain, and the work is done, the opinion of man- 


kind is ſettled, the crowd repeats what the orator has ſaid, and 
the author writ; the clamor is echoed back on all ſides, and 
theſe echoes, the reverſe of all others, ſtrengthen by repeti- 

e r | þ tion. 
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tion. Thus the corrupt lead the blind, and the blind lead one 


mor, and truth is W by prejudice. 


Tuts is a true account of what happens frequently; it is 
ſo far from being a deſcription drawn from imagination, that 
I could give ſeveral inſtances, and perhaps ſhall have occaſion 
to quote ſome, of ſuch groſs awe ris on the common ſenſe 
of mankind, offered in this manner, and offered with ſuc- 


ceſs, as no one would be bold enough to attempt putting on 


the weakeſt man in Britain in private converſation. 


Fuss are ; haveſiee; Go knows, but too many reaſons 
for him to deſpond, who entertains a thought of prevailing on 


the generality of people, to lay aſide their ee to check 


their paſſions, and to conſider the ſtate of the nation in a due 


extent, and in a true light; and yet ſuch is our condition, ſuch 


a int are we in, that if we do not take and execute this re- 
ſolution now, it may very Py be out of our a er to do 
it hereaſter to any good an 8 | 


In our ſenate we hear of great dangers, which we have to 
apprehend from abroad; and if we believe what is faid in a 
foreign ſtate, we are expoſed to very great ones at home. 1 
am willing to hope, that both one and the other are magnified ; 
but they may grow to be fuch in reality as they are repreſent- 
ed to be, if we do not take more than ordinary care; firſt, 


to weigh in a juſt balance each of the many evils which 
threaten the nation; and ſecondly, if we do not penetrate into 
every one i the 1 which have combined to bring 
them upon us. Should we fail in the firſt point, we may in- 
creaſe our Ban from abroad ; by over-rating thoſe at home, h 


Vide Letter from Stockholm. 
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and by applying ourſelves ſolely to prevent the latter. But I 
believe no one thinks us diſpoſed to run into this extreme; we 
"are much more likely to run into. the other, and to increaſe 
our dangers at home, by over-rating thoſe which we appre- 
hend from abroad. Should we fail in the ſecond point, and 
neglect to penetrate into all the cauſes which combine to bring 
our preſent diſtreſs upon us, palliative remedies alone will be 
applied, in the uſe of which we may very probably-expire after 
a tedious langor, but from which we cannot expect a radical 


 Convincsy therefore, that if we neglect the preſent mo- 
ment, if every man does not think and write, and ſpeak and 
act for his country at this time, according to his beſt talents, 
and according to the opportunities which he has of exerting 
them, we ſhall ſoon be in every ſenſe a ruined nation. 


1 conyess, that I am impatient, however low my hopes of 
ſucceſs run, till ſome abler pen accepts the invitation, which 


the enquirer into the reaſons of the conduct of Great Britain” 


gives to every member of this community, till an enquiry is 
made, according to the right which he is pleaſed to allow, 
into our preſent Rate,” and into the meaſures, which have led . 
to it. But then this enquiry muſt be made upon better prin- 
ciples, and with an honeſter view than he has, who made this, 
which lies before me : the perſon, who accepts his invitation, 
ſhould be one who would bluſh to follow his example; for 
he acts the part of an apologiſt, where he profeſſes to act that 
of an impartial enquirer: he ſeems very zealous for the ſuc- 
ceſs of the cauſe which he pleads, and very indifferent what 
means he employs to procure this ſucceſs; many things are 
diſguiſed, many are concealed, and hardly any are repreſent- 


ce 
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puerile declamation, ſwell the elaborate treatiſe; but there was 
a deſign perhaps, as well as habit, in ſuch a manner of writ- 
ing upon this occaſion, fince a bad cauſe muſt be defendedby 
ſuch means; and, therefore, by ſuch pens as would diſgrace 
and weaken a good one; ſince it may poſſibly appear, upon a 


fair examination, that the cauſe he is retained i in is none of the 


beſt, N 5 | A n 0 k 2574 £1 Pr 1 29403 


i. this mould a appear, I am apt to believe; that aſs do 
ſet him at work, will not be much concerned; they could 
not look on this pamphlet as any thing better than a momen- | 
tary expedient to miſlead and inflame. If it has that effect, 
if it ſerves to keep up the deluſion till all the jobs, which are 
to be done, are done; the ends, which they propoſed to them- 
ſelves, are perhaps anſwered, But if this nation ſhould awaken 
to a ſenſe of their true intereſt,” and if the Britiſh ſpirit ſhould 
once more revive amongſt us, it might very well 7 vel that 
theſe perſons would have made a faulty reckoning; for ſurely, 
after having exerciſed the juſtice of the nation, by cenſuring 
in one parliament a treaty of peace, which has been approved 
in another, it will not be thought ſtrange, if we puniſh, at one 
time or another, thoſe who have negotiated us out of peace 
and tranquility, into war and confuſion, altho the wiſdom 
of the nation ſhould think fit to ſupport; for the preſent, the 


en, of theſe miniſters, 


Tus de ſuppoſes the 1 vs of affairs i in en 
to have received the great alteration which he is ſo much ſur- 
priſed at, within the ſpace of the laſt year; but I cannot agree 
with him, that the turn has been ſo ſudden as he repreſents it. 
< The calm hardly tobe paralleled by any paſt proſpect, as this 
great maſter of ſtile expreſſes himſelf by a figure of Hiber- 


-man rhetoric, was accompanied, as — f are, * 
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many ſigns of an approaching ſtorm; which ſigns did not eſ- 
cape the obſervation of the | ſailors, and even paſſengers in 
our veſſel, tho they eſcaped. that of our able pilots, who 
were, it ſeems, all that while in a moſt ſerene ſecurity. The 
particular evils, which 'we apprehend at preſent, were known 
to our- miniſters above a year ago, if it be true, as the enqui- 
rer affirms, that the treaty of Hanover, and negotiations in 
conſequence of it, are the ſteps, which the court of Great 
Britain thought fit to take as ſoon as poſſible, after the danger 
« we were in appeared evident beyond all contradiction.” But 
before the particular danger appeared, the general danger was 
evident enough. When the treaty of Vienna was made, our 
ſhip ſtruck; but we had been ſailing among rocks and- ſhoals 
long before, ever ſince we quitted our port, and launched 
out to ſea, on the wiſe errand of convoying other people ſafe 
to theirs. Be | | 


Hs therefore, who is deſirous to make the enquiry propoſed, 
in ſuch a manner as may be of real uſe to the public, muſt 
take up things much higher than this partial writer was in- 
ſtructed to do. Many things happened during the congreſs of 
Cambray, which deſerve to be explained; and there are trea- 
ties both previous and ſubſequent to the quadruple alliance, 
which deſerve to be commented upon. 1 i 


Nav, there ſeems to be a neceſſity of going farther back 
than this reign, or even than this century, if we deſign to be 
thoroughly aequainted with the original of our preſent diſtreſs. 
When we have taken a general ſurvey of the conduct of Bri- 
tain, with relation to the affairs of Europe, for about two 
hundred years, we ſhall come much better prepared to diſ- 
cover our true point of intereſt; and by obſerving how we 
have departed from it, we ſhall learn how to return to yo 

IT; 55 1 hg 
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Tuts part I will vetitiite to undertake; and what I Hall fay 
upon it, may ſerve at leaſt as an introduction to that wig nd 
wen 1 ppt we wil be performed by ſome abler hand. 
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Ta Cond tight of tlie grandeur of Prince ard thoſe of 
the grandeur of the houſe” of Auſtria,” were laid” very near at 
the ſame period. FER AMD and Is ABBLLA began the latter; 
and in CHAxLEs the fifth their grandſon, and almoſt immediate 
ſucceſſor, it was carried up to that exorbitant height, which made 
Europe tremble under his reign, under” that of his fon, and 
upon ſome occafions even later. The progreſs which France 
made was not ſo rapid, but was perhaps as ſures ſhe ſhared 
with her rival the ſpoils of the houſe of B by the ad- 
dreſs and vigor of Lzwis the eleventh, who not only extendedrhe 
bounds, and ſtrengthened the ' frontier of that cloſe compact _ 
body, whoſe very figure is an addition to the force of it, hut 
aſſured it's in ward tranquility better, and rendered that mo- 
narchy more formidable than it had been in the time of his 
Kan en when the authority of the wore was leſs. 


Tus TRIP of two: duch powers, in Rubbpe; — it the 
intereft of all other princes and ſtates, to keep as much as 
a balance between them. Ang here began that prin- | 
cigh of Engliſh policy to be eſtabliſned, which, however true 
and wiſe in itſelf, has _— ever * been truly and OT. 


. © 200% « thould tals » things theo too 10 85 mY we went 55 to 
the reign of king Hax RV the ſeventh, 155 even there ſome as - 
ſervations are £0 o be made, Which have — to our ir preſeny' . 
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Psd and important occaſtons of acting on this principle 


b themſelves in the time of Hax the eighth. Some 
he took, ſome he neglected, and ſome he managed ill; for 


to ſay the truth, the whole condu& of this prince was a con- 


tinued courſe of extravagance, violence, and levity : his vices 
glared through the beſt actions of his life. | He exerciſed the 
tyranny, and practiſed the bloody precepts of the church of 
Rome, even while he was delivering us from the papal yoke. 
His deliberations for peace or war ſeemed often to have a mix- 
ture of humor in them; and his on paſſions, as well as 


Wolstv's, made him hold 'the balance 4 ne a 1 "_ 


hold it vat an uneven hand. 


Tax . mich . in he time in enen. and 


which was completed by Epwarp: the faxth, and by queen ELli- 


ZABETHy in Eogland, gave occaſion! to a new diviſion of inte- 
reſts; and made it of 58 utmoſt importance to-the welfare of 
this nation, not only to preſerve a; balance between the two 
great powers of Europe, but to ſupport the proteſtant cauſe 
againſt them both. The firſt of theſe was to be done by 
Kol as much as the occaſion might require of our weight, 
ſometimes into one, and ſometimes into the other of theſe 
ſcales; but the latter could be effected by nothing leſs than a 
conſtant adherence to that ſide which was for a x long time bile 
| — and which, I ee Is ſo ſtill. 
roy 


- Bon theſe. ie were 1 we queen rissen 


with the greateſt wiſdom, and with the greateſt ſucceſs. To 
to run throug h the 


illuſtrate this fully, it would be neceſſary 
annals of her glorious reign. But a ſew general ee 
vill ſuffice for our preſent pur 
crown, the nation was divided between two 


Vol. I. 3 
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rpoſe. When ſhe came to the 
powerful parties, 
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under the immediate influence df. Erance, and the queen of 
that kingdom, married to the dauphin of France, diſputed her 
title to the crown of England. In ſhort, the Care ſupport 
ſhe had amidſt all theſe dificultics, beſides the firmneſs. of her 
mind, and the penetration of her underſtanding, was in Parte the 
ſecond, whom ſhe diſobliged by refuſing to make him her huſ- 
band; aid who could mov fail of being, on many accounts, as he 
; oobred to be, her moſt implacable and dangerous: enemy. She 
kept meaſures for a while with him, nay, perhaps, with the 
court of Rome, and ſoon ſettled het government, and eſta- 
bliſhed her power: her-own kingdom was the firſt and prin- 
cipal object of her care; and ſhe judged very wiſely, that, in 
order to be conſiderable: abroad, ſhe muſt begin by making 
herſelf ſo at home. Her revenue Was adminiffered with the 
utmoſt frugality, induſtry was encouraged, manufactures im- 
proved, and commerce extended: ſhe was far from neglecting 
| Bake alliances, but her negotiations were conducted with 
great art and little expence, and the engagements ſhe took 
were always neceſſary, ſeldom chargeable She ſupported the 
proteſtant cauſe in France, with good offices, with loans of 
money; and upon ſome preſſing occaſions wich troops. But ſhe 
never depended on the gratitude of HENRV the fourth, and was 
neither ſurpriſed nor unprepared when he made returns very 
unworthy of the obligations he had to her. The Dutch could 
not bee ſuſtained their revolt from Spain, nor have formed 
their commonwealth, without her aſſiſtance. She helped them 
powerfully, but ſhe exãcted cautionary towns: from them, as 
a ſecurity for her reimburſement, whenever they ſhould be in 
170 a condition to pay; and in the mean time as a check, to keep 
W them under the influence and direction of England. By ſuch _ 
115 mamethods as theſe, her own country grew rich and lounthings + 
1 while ſhe not ouly preſerved a balance of power abroad, but 
We hs Werke to ade i Les, being! the terror 
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of Europe, to that low ſtate, into mw it _ m the ood 
ceſſors of king Piulip the ſecond. Kar i 401142 


Tux reign of king Nan the arſt, is not to be read without 


a a m e of indignation and contempt. He came to the crown 
with great advantages 5 but a bad head, and a worſe heart, 


hindered him from improving any of them. He loſt the op- 


portunity of uniting the two kingdoms; he ſuffered his revenue 


to be ill adminiſtered; his miniſters were n e 


and 55. 1 very" ue n e 


"Iams of ee eee le ee düputes by his e 
try; eſtabliſhed ſuch principles of government, and raiſed ſuch 


a ſpirit in the clergy, as could hardly fail to produc on 


rible effects which: followed i in gs = ob his ſon. 
Bu " ana: a6 drab 7 al bw . 1 
out of his power, if it had been his inclination to act a wiſer 
part in foreign affairs: but he had no ſuch inclination. Twelve 


Lane he fufftred, himſelf to be amuſed with the 8 paniſh match; 


he countenanced at leaſt the popiſh, and he abGlutely negle@- 
ed the proteſtant intereſt, both in France and Germany. In- 
_ of helping the diſpoſitions, which appeared, to take the 

imperial crown out of the houſe of Auſtria, he favored the 
cauſe of that family, and abandoned his on children to the 
reſentment of the emperor and the popiſh league. When the 
thirty years war began in 1618, the liberty of Gormainfs and 
the whole proteſtant intereſt, were in the utmoſt | The 


ſole meaſures, which hie took for the ſupport of either, Sul”, 4 


ed in {ſimple embaſſies, ridiculous letters, and languid nego-— 
tiations Queen ElAZz ABA defeated the ambitious deſigus of 
the Spaniſh branch of the Auſtrian family; king ee ut 
vored thoſe of the German branch of the Janus PO 
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Ovxx the ſucceeding reign, and all that followed, to 1 


reſtoration of king CnaRrLes the ſecond, let us draw a veill. 


DBömne this time the decay of the Spaniſh: monarchy in- 
crealed apace, the liberties of Germany were aſſerted,” and the 
power of the emperor bounded by the treaties of Weſtphalia; 
but another power, that of France, began to riſe very faſt on 
the foundations laid long ago. RIcnELIEZU and MazARINR 
had given that crown a great ſuperiority in the affairs of Eu- 
rope, and the prince who wore it, reſolved to maintain and 
u. 29Nt this . gen at che . e of all his Hine 

The attack which Laws ab Sat e upon the 
Bow Countries in 1667, ſhewed, both in the manner of it, and 
in the pretence taken for it, what Europe had to expect from 
this prince. On this occaſion the triple alliance was made; 
and happy had it been, if the ſame principles of policy had 
continued to prevail. But the king who fat on our throne; 
with better ſenſe and more courage than his grandfather, was 
at leaſt as unfit as he to defend the liberties of eg and 
ander more unfit to defend the Proteſtant intereſt. 5 "9H 


1 


n e Ga LES _ G joined bie anna a * arms 


to thoſe of France; and when he could not openly aſſiſt, he 


privately abetted the uſurpations of that crown. He might, 
by conforming to the deſires of his people, who were in his 
and their true intereſt, have had the immortal honor of pre- 


ſerving a balance of power in Europe; but he choſe the eter- 


nal infamy of helping to deſtroy this balance; and not content 


to be the ally of a prince, whoſe enemy he ought to have been, 
he condeſcended to be his inſtrument, and even his penſioner- 
This conduct, which took ſo much ſtrength from that ſide, 


which was already too weak, and which added ſo much to 
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that. which, was already too ſtrong, eftabliſhed the abſolute ſu- 
periority of F rance, and left Spain, Germany, Italy, and the 


Seventeen a ee yy _ Britain too, in coniequence, at 
* m . n.. 4 


PIT Es mtg; 
. ute bene fo af thing 8 ad not W on the ecken 
of king Jaus the . to the throne. Whatever his po- 
litics were, religion would have got the better of them. Bi- 


gotry mult have cemented a 9 union between him and the 


king of France, who was alone able and willing to aſſiſt him 
in the work he had undertaken at home. But the greatneſs of 


our danger, as it ſometimes happens, ſaved us; and in ſaving 


us, ſaved all Europe. The revolution in our government cauſed 
a total change in our conduct. A prince, who had been long 
at the head of a weak but reſolute oppoſition to France, mount- 


ed our throne; and the principles of maintaining a balance 
between the great powers. of Europe, and of ſupporting the 
proteſtant intereſt; came once more into faſhion in this kingdom, 


after er n r near a ee er ee or yd 9 


12 Air 5 | F | 
Ta HB 1 5 1 the nation We theſe Fa lth 
warmth, — has ſu pported them ever ſince with unparalleled 
ſpirit and vigor. But let it be ſaid without offence, ſince it 
may be ſaid with truth, and ſince it is neceſſary; that it ſhould 
be ſaid upon this occaſion, we have not — them with as 
much wiſdom as zeal, If we have erred in our politics ſince 


the revolution, it is ſure we have erred og the right fide, But 
errors on the right ſide are errors ſtill, and may, in time, prove 


as fatal as errors on the other ; and are, in one reſpect at leaſt, 
more dan n As. AG: are leſs attended a , or Senn 
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Bu rw EN all extremes there is a certain middle point, which 


men of genius perceive, and to Which men "OE TO üer 
in private and in public life. n nen 


? 


Tuus avarice and prodigality are at an Ennis dimineg; 4 
but there is a ſpace marked out by virtue between them, 
where frugality and generoſity refide together. Thus again 

to abandon thoſe, whom it is our intereſt to fupport, is an ex- 
ceſs of folly ; and to ſupport the intereſts of other people, to 

the ruin of our own, is an exceſs of folly likewiſe. But there 
are lines deſcribed by prudence, between theſe two exceſſes, 


within which our common intereſts oe and A Erg en 
8 e 


Ir would be an invidious as well as tedious taſk, age 
all the inſtances, which might be produced ; wherein we have, 
under pretence of preſerving": a baue of 1 in mg 


5 


the wiſdom of our nation. A few of theſe inftatices will ſuf⸗ 
fice to deduce the progreſs of our miſtaken policy, to evinee 
the truth of what has been advanced in general, and to fix 
the application of the whole to the preſent” conjuncture; 
wherein I apprehend, that we are about to pay the * not 
only of late errors, but a long ſeries of errors. 


- WM 


T Went which began in 1688, was no doubt a very ne- 
ceſſary war. It was neceſſary to extinguiſh the rebellion in 
Scotland; it was neceſſary to reduce Ireland; it was neceflary *, 
to aſſert the new eſtabliſhment of our government. Theſe 
were our immediate intereſts; but we had remote intereſts 
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likewiſe concerned, Which, were of themſelves ſu ficient to en- 
gage us to enter, at leaſt as allies and friends, into the war. 
The empire was in danger by the taking of Philipsburgh, and 
other enterprizes of the French; and Holland lay once more 
open to their invaſions, by the ſezing of Bofine. In the courſe 
of this war, Ireland was reduced; all the efforts againſt the 
government in England and Scotland were defeated ; and, by 
the Pease France "wa king WILLIAM. 
* 

As eee as we > had 9 4 on the Rhine and in F lan- 
ders, every thing, which the F. rench had taken in the courſe 
of the war from our allies, Was reſtored. at Rylwic ; : and Luxem- 
bourg, which France had uſurped before the war, was likewiſe 
given up. Thus far all was well, The points, which Eng- 


treaty more than . had loſt by „ 

Is e tec guaranty of this treaty: tha been e into 
as ſoongas thoſe powers acceded who refuſed to ſign when 
England and Holland did, the tranquility of "evi would 


peace of Nimeghen; at leaſt England would have engaged, 
as far as it became her to do, even upon the principle of main- 
taining the balance of Pon, and no farther. 


Bur, cond 5 Rx > clas ſtep, v we 2 3 3 3 
fatal in it's conſequences... The death of CHARLES the cond, 
king of Spain, without children, was then 1 in proſpect. The 
e of France welk known, and it's power had been 
e felt. Whoneres 9 2 wa 9 8 a war 


* 25 « power as. We then kate — 50 as. infolent as Fs f 
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* 


A 


land contended for, were carried; and our; allies recoyered Dy... 


have been better ſecured than it was at this time, or at the | 


is 160 rü &CASTON D 
5 really was, ſhe would Weener, ze Nene 


could ſhe have ſupported it, if The had, ſincg even wirk Spain 
on her fide, ſhe could not have ſupported the laſt, if the e 

4 Peru had not. bern neee deen 12 Ber: 24 

8 mes 8 tc i e 
a On the ee however; of ſuch a war, 404 on 
e pretence of preſerving a balance of power in — . 
the partition treaties were made; that is, without the knoẽw- 
N $row" of the king of Spain, we diſpoſed of his inheritance ; 


out the conſent: of the em „and in concert with pi 
adverſe party, we ſettled the righis gonteſted between the houſe 
olf Auſtria and Bourbon; and we engaged to mom hiſt 1921 
7 tition 1 by __ n ee kk; 1 
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I po not enter „ebe Nude for and a gainiſt this treaty, 
which may be drawn from the particular Ripalations contained 
in it, but content myſelf to obſerue, in general, what impolitic 
meaſures we w g his period betrayed into, by an over-ween- - 
ing deſire to e the balance of pewet; and . much 
reaſon we have to be always on our guard againſt errors of this 
kind, ſince a prince, whom and experience had ren- 
dered the greateſt man of his age; was not exempt: from them, 
. but en both N nen re into them. 


* | 


nb 
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Wnaavad thin balance is in war. . ok: the exorbitant 
growth of one power, or by the union of more, other princes 
and ſtates will be alarmed of courſe. All of them ought, and 
moſt of them will #ake meaſures for their common ſecurity. 
But the wiſe councils amongſt them will, upon every ſuch o- 
 cafioff, proportion their meaſurgs,' and the engagements the7 
enter into, not according to the nature of the danger conſi- 

dered generally, but e to the immediate or remote re- 
lation, n has to 2 and ny to the 


ſtrength,” 
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ſtrength, ſituation, or any other ha which ya th be 
1 o eich of them, We de gui | 


To as ack would 4 to loſe Goht 4 our own | perti- 
cular intereſt in the of a common intereſt. It would 
be nothing better than ſetting up for the Dow QuixoTes of the 
world, and engage to fight the battles of all mankind. The 
ſtate, 'which keeps it's on particular intereſt conſtantly in 
view, has no invatiable rule to go by; and this rule will direc 
and limit all it's pr sin foreign affairs; fo that ſuch a 
ſtate will frequently take no ſhare, — frequently a ſmall ſhare 
in the diſputes of it's neighbours, and will never exert it's 
whole ſtrength, but when it's whole is at ſtake. But a ſtate, 
who neglects to do this, has no rule at all to go by, and muſt 
| fight to negotiate, and negotiate to fight again, as long as it 
is a ſtate; becauſe, as long as it is a ſtate, there will be diſ- 
putes among it's neighbours, and ſome of theſe will prevail at 
one time, and ſome at —_ in the nn flux and re- 
flux of human u Me | 


? 
A 


Is the NEV of N 2 3 and the emperor, had 
made an agreement amongſt themſelves, about the ſucceſſion 
to the dominions of Spain, conſiſtent with the common inter- 
eſt of Europe, and conſidering the partialify which the court 
of Spain had, at that time, for the houſe of Auſtria, there 
was little room to fear, that ſuch; an agreement would have 
been too favorable to the honſe of Bourbon. If any ſuch par- 
tition had been made, I ay, no ohjection would have ro- 
mained, either as to, the right or manner of making it, and 
we might have eſcaped a war. If theſe princes had done no- 
thing of this kind, we might have been engaged upon the 
king ol Spain's death, as I aid before, in a defenſive war, for 
preſerving the dominions * our old * and the liberties of 
. L 25 . 75 —_— 
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Europe, againſt the uſurpations of our antient enemy. But 
inſtead of waiting to be auxiliaries in a defenſive war, we put 
ourſelves under a neceſſity of being principals in an offenſive 
one; and by affecting to ſeeure the balance of power, when 
we had neither call nor right to meddle, we reduced our af- 
fairs to this abſurd alternative, that we muſt either make an 
offenſive war as principals, againſt the emperor and Spain, in 
order to conquer for France, which was equally impolitio and 
unjuſt, or againſt France and Spain, in order to conquer for 
the emperor, under the greateſt mme poilible'; nn 
happened to be. 1 caſe. 20% n e 


* 0 Ne. . ; 5 . + 6 a 
7 8 gt 27 1 N — * 


Tar banden treaties forced the king of Spain' to e 4 
will in favor of the houſes of Bourbon; and the Spanidrds 
threw themſelves into the arms of Fi rance, to prevent the wk 
memberment of their e 


Tnus was the balance of power loſt by our meddling \ where 
we had nothing to do, even before it could have been in dan- 
ger, if we had not meddled at all. We loft it, and the em- 
peror knew that we muſt reftore it for our own ſakes, which 
could be done no otherwiſe than by conquering for him ; and 
this he left us to do the beſt we could. While we foug hr his 
battles, he lent us the Auſtrian title, the perſon of his Fl the 
preſent emperor, and little elſe. We neglected every thing, 
and ſacrificed every thing in the proſecution of this quarrel. 
But the imperial councils were ſo far from neglecting any thing, 
or ſacrificing any thing to it, that they ſeemed wholly taken 
up for ſome years in ſettling. the affairs of Hungary to RET 
ſatisfaction ; and they ſacrificed to an idle refinement in 
litics the greateſt opportunity which we ever had, or muſt ever 
hope to have; ; JI mean thar of deſtroying the naval force of 

| France, 


\ 
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Franee;/by+the taking of Toulon. This they deliberately and' 
almoſt avowedly hindered. e rb Piet 
. Ir ever people were called upon to think of their own im- 
mediate intereſts, we were ſo at this time: Whether we could 
then have put an end tothe expenſive war we were engaged 
in for the houſe of Auſtria, in a manner conſiſtent with the 
public intereſt of Europe, I am not able to determine. Cer- 
tain it is in fact, that far from entertaining any ſuch thoughts, 
we redoubled our ſpirit and our efforts in the proſecution of 
the war. As we acquired new allies, we enlarged our en- 
gagements; and as we obtained new victories, we extended 
our views. The grand alliance formed by king WII UIANH for 
reſtoring a balance of power in Europe, propoſed no other ob- 
jets than ſufficient; barriers, ſecurity to trade, and reaſonable 
ſatisfaction to the houſe of Auſtria *®. Theſe were thought, by 
that great prince, all the points neceſſary to be contended for. 
But, inſtead of confining ourſelves to ſo narrow a plan, we 
judged that the balance of power could not be effectually re- 
ſtored, unleſs we wreſted the whole Spaniſh monarchy from 
the houſe of Bourbon, to give it to the houſe of Auſtria. For 
this prize we fought, and fought with as little regard to all 
other intereſts, as if we had defended our own altars, and our 
own houſes. | 


Mousr we not acknowledge, upon this occaſion, fir, the 
ſhortneſs of human foreſight? The very meaſure, which we 
purſued at ſo great expence of blood and treaſure ' (becauſe 
nothing leſs could ſecure the balance of power in Europe, and 
even the trade of this kingdom, and the proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
againſt the invaſions of France and the pretender) that very 


R DE 7s 977 
Y 2 meaſure 
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meaſure would, it ſeems, have put all che into the utmoſt 
n ee e 


Pl 


f g 


"Te we had ſucceeded in our attempts to ſet the crown of 
Spain oni the head of the preſent emperor, and his brother the 
emperor JoszrH had lived, would our danger from the union 
of theſe two brothers not have been at leaſt} as great as that 
which is apprehended from the union of the preſent emperor, 

and of the preſent king of Spain, rivals almoſt from their cra- 
dles, and by a long courſe of oppoſition, ſuch inveterate ene- 
mies, that they could hardly be kept, as the enquirer aſſures 
us, within the bounds of common decency towards one ano- 
ther, by all the addreſs of two powerful mediators in a pub- 
ie treaty ? Might not the ſame addrels, that threw theſe ene- 
mies into one another's arms, (for it will appear they did not 
run thither ſo unacconntably) and united them in deſigns de- 
ſtructive to the commerce and rights of other nations, have 
ſucceeded equally well between the two brothers, eſpecially 
ſince, in this caſe, there would have been but half the work to 
do? The union would have been formed to our hands; and our 
addreſs could only have been ſhewn, in giving ſuch yes 
provocations, as might have inſpired the defigns. 


Would Crartes have been lod fr to the trade of 
his brother's ſubjects, at any place in the Auſtrian dominions, 
than Pull ir ſhews himſelf to the trade of the. ſubjects of 
CaarLes? Would JosgeH not have concurred to aſſiſt his 
brother to regain Gibraltar, and the iſland of Minorca, at 
leaſt, as zealouſly as we can ſuppoſe that CauarLes concurs 
to aſſiſt PaiLIe, either by good offices, or, if you pleaſe, to 
have it ſo, by force of arms ? Would not a league between the 
two brothers have been as much a popiſh league as that which 
we are ſo much- alarmed at, between the ſurviving brother 


and 


Well. NERO ASIO NAL WRITER 16; 
amd the ꝓreſent king of Spain? Would not the firſt have made 
uſe of the pretender, as the latter is ſaid to do, and as every 
prince or ſtate, with whom we happen to be at variance, may 
be provoked to do In ſhort, L may ſafely challenge the author 
of the enquiry, as great à caſuiſt as he is, to ſhew any differ- 
ence between the two caſes which I have compared together, 
except this, that we might have been expoſed tg great dangers 
from that ſettlement: of Europe, which we, fought. to bring 
about, than e are, or can probably be expoſed. to, from that 
which we were ſo ſollicitaus, to prevent. But the caſe is ſtill 
ſtrouger than I have put ãt. For even after the death of the 
emperor Jos ayn, his preſent imperial majeſty continued his 
claim to the whole Spaniſh, monarchy; and you, and I, and 
many of »us, continued to ſupport his claim, and ↄppoſed 
with all our force the negotiations of peace, which were 
begun upon a different principle. Happily we failed pf ſuc- 
ceſs. The many, who remonſtrated, . That we were haſten- 
ing apace to make him a power too great and, too formid- 
able; and that we ſhouldifind in him, at laſt, the enemy 
« we then dreaded only in another, prevailed. Had they 
not, in what a condition {ſhould we have been at this time ? 
Would the emperor have been more grateful, or leſs powerful, 
with the crown of Spain and the Indies, added to ſo many 
others ? If the union between him and the king of Spain is 
ſo formidable to us, how much more reaſon ſhould we have 
had to apprehend the conſequences to our trade, and in the 
end, to our liberties and our religion themſelves, if theſe di- 
vided powers had been united in the ſame ungrateful perſon, 
as it is the mode at preſent to call the emperor? 4 


II Don gi | ſhould marry. the eldeſt arch-duchefs, if 
the emperor ſhould die without iſſue male, if the king of 


France ſhould die without iſſue male, if the prince of Aſturias 
| ſhould 


— 
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ſhould die without iſſue male, and the princes of the blood in 
France and Spain ſhould not ſupport the validity of the re- 
nunciations, all which is within the bounds of poſſibility, Don 
« CarLos may be at once emperor,, king of France, and king 
« of Spain; and have the, vaſt ſtrength and riches of all theſe 
ce powers united and centered in him.“ This terrible object ſtares 
our ſpeculative enquirer in the face, and diſturbs his head. It 
diſturbs, very probably, thoſe excellent heads, who ſet him a 
{cribbling,, who can tee ſo ſar into futurity at preſent; and 
who, not very long ago, were unable to diſcern the nen and 
moſt probable events. Let us conſider now, what conſequence 
of this kind might, have happened, if, for ſecuring a balance 
of power in Europe, the preſent emperor had been likewiſe 
hong of Spain, If then the king of France, inſtead of marry- 
ing the 5 ghter of Sr ANIS LAus, had married the eldeft 
3 of > ot emperor, which ſurely had been within the 
bounds of poſſibility, there would remain but one chance at 
this time, viz. the emperor having a ſon, to fave us from the 
combination of ſuch a power, as would in reality form what 
we commonly, tho improperly, call univerſal: monarchy ; fiace 
there would be nothing elſe, which could tee the 
fifteenth, from being king of France, of Spain, and of the 
Weſt-Indies, maſter of all the Auſtrian dominions, and, 
conſequence, emperor, The truth I would inculcate by what 
I have ſaid is this, that as the partition treaty threw too much 
weight into the ſcale of Bourbon, to the deſtruction of the ba- 
lance of power in Europe; ſo the neceſſary conſequence of the 
war we made to reſtore this balance muſt have heen, if we had 
ſucceeded according to our deſires, to deſtroy it again, by 
throwing too much weight into the ſcale of Auſtria, This 
has been proved by the event, and the enquirer demonſtiates 
it, or he demonſtrates nothing; 


| As 
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As far, therefore, as we have brought this deduction, that 
is, to the end of the laſt war, it is manifeſt that the notion of 
preſerving a balance of power in Europe has, for the reaſons 
touched upon above, and which every man will extend in his 
own thoughts, proved to us like an ignis fatuus ; in the pur- 
ſuit of which we have been led from difficulty to difficulty, 
and from danger to danger, F118 | 


Ir we enquire, whether the treaties of Utrecht and Baden 
did afford us an opportunity of correcting our errors, and of 
profiting by our experience, it will be found that they did; 
{ince all the points, which had been in conteſt were then ſet- 
tled, and this ſettlement acquieſced in by all the parties to the 
war, except the emperor, who kept up ftill his claim againſt 
Phil the fafth. | + ernorombin 18 


Bor the keeping up this claim could not have endangered 
the public tranquility. He was unable to attack Spain for want 
of a maritime force, or even Sicily, which was covered be- 
des by the guaranty of the neutrality of Italy; and this neu- 
trality ſerved likewiſe to hinder 'Spain. from attacking him. 
There might have been a war of the pen, and there could have 


been no other between them. 


Ar the worſt, if the king of Spain had invaded any part 
of Italy, the guarantees of the neutrality might ecafily have 
prevented ſuch an attempt; and in fo doing they would have 
obſerved the treaties, and kept the peace, far from breaking 


. 


either one or the other, 


In ſuch a ſtate of foreign affairs, we had certainly an op- 
portunity of looking carefully after our own. The king of 


Spain had no pretence to ask for any alteration in the ſettle- 
| 2 ment 


.T 6 
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ment ſo lately eſtabliſhed with his own conſent ; and the em- 


peror could not have complained of his majeſty for obſerving 
treaties, which he would not have made, but which he found 
made; nor for refuſing to enter into a new war on this ac- 


WurTHER we improved this opportunity, or not, what our 
preſent condition is, and by what ſteps we have been reduced 
to it, I leave to the enquiry of ſome perſon more capable than 
myſelf. Let it ſuffice, that I have endeavored to remove 
ſome deluſions, which have affected even men of the beſt un- 
derſtandings, and the beſt intentions; and to prepare the 
minds of my countrymen to conſider, at this critical point of 
time, what our national intereſt really is, without being biaſſed 
in their judgments by what they may have thought of it on 
any former occaſions. 


Tam, 


Moſt noble Su, 
Your honor's . 


moſt devoted ſervant, 


THE OccasroN AL WrITER. 
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UST after I had ſent theſe ſheets to the preſs, a paper, 
intitled, © A letter tothe Occaſional Writer,” was brought 
to me. I have read this ſtiff pedantic piece, with more at- 
tention than it deſerves, tho I read it curſorily; and not- 
withſtanding the pains which the author takes to paſs for you, 
I am ready to acquit you of the ſcandal. You would certainly 
have writ better, and your pen at leaſt would not have ap- 
peared ſo near a- kin to that of the Craftſman Extraordinary. 
6 | «1 # al l 3707 Wien anne LOTS 


Wyo this author ſuppoſes the Occaſional Writer to be, I 


cannot gueſs. Such a wretch as he deſcribes is, I believe, to 


be found no where, nor even ſuch an image of guilt and mi- 
ſery any where, except in the horrors of his own mind. 
I ſhall therefore, with a decent contempt for this ſcurrilous 


ſcribbler, and without any concern about his imaginary correſ- 


pondent, continue theſe inoffenſive letters, in great tranquility 
and ſedateneſs, as often as occaſion invites me, or as I find my- 


ſelf in the humor. 


1 


neee 
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| To the fame. 


---= Quis te, javenum conſidentiſſime, noſtras 
Juſſit adire domos? Quidve hinc petis? inquit. At ille, 
Scis Proteu, ſeis ipſe; neque eſt te fallere cuiquam. ns. 


* 


Moſt Noble 81 R, 


HEN I writ the poſtfcript to my laſt letter, 1 be- 
lieved firmly that the anſwer to the Occaſional 
Writer was neither writ by you, nor publiſhed by 

your order. Many conſiderations determined me to this opi- 

nion. For inſtance: I could not think, that in order to vent 
yourſelf in a fit of railing, you would draw a picture out of 
= your own imagination, which cannot paſs for that of the per- 

1 ſon who writ to you, even in the low and vile character he 
aſſumed, and which you will hardly venture to own that you 
meant to be the reſemblance of any man in Britain,, I could 

| not perſuade myſelf that you would give occaſion, as I appre- 
hend very much that you may have done, to the drawing 

of another picture after the life, which no one will miſtake, 
and which you will not be curious to place in your collection 
of paintings: I have, with the reſt of mankind, a great re- 


N 5 2 | gard | 


— 
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gard for ſome of your friends; but I have, with the reſt of 
mankind likewiſe, a great regard for your particular enemies, 
among whom it ſeemed impoſſible to me that you; who know 
them ſo well, ſhould preſume to find either ſlaves or criminals, 
or infolvent debtors. I dare affirm, that there is not one of 
them, who ever mortgaged: his eſtate for more than it's value, 
ce or reduced: himſelf near the neceſſity of living by contri- 
ce bution, | | | fic 


Tuksx are ſome of the motives which induced me to ac- 
quit you of the ſcandal; as I then thought it, of writing this 
paper. But, upon better information, and farther reflection, 
I have changed my opinion; and I ſee: nothing inconſiſtent 
with my reſpect ſor you, in believing that you did write it. 


As great an advantage as it is in all the affairs of life for a 
man io keep his temper, it is often excuſable, and perhaps 

ſometimes even praiſe-wortby, to loſe it. When a miniſter is 

contradicted in matters relating to his adminiſtration; and when 

buſy people ſhall preſume to aſk His reaſons, inſtead of ſub- 

mitting to his authority, can we wonder if his paſſion tranſ- 

ports him into rhodomontades, and if he behaves himſelf a | 

little wildly ?- But when: the virtue of a miniſter like you, 1 

whoſe whole life has been one bright example of public and 

private vittue, ſhalll he ſuſpected, ſo ſar as to be tempted to 
paſſion; who can rafuſe him even applauſe, if his generous 

ſoul, tranſported witł a> juſt indignation, breathes: ſorth ſuch 

expreſſions, as miglit, upon a loſs occaſion, paſs for indecent 

ribaldry? „ eee e 7 2690 enn 501.798» 755 OY: 


Tuis was your caſe, moſt noble fir, in the trial which I 

_ preſymed lately to make, with too much boldneſs perhaps, but 
_ ſurely with a very good deſign. A man writes to you from 
| 6 his 
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his garret, deſeribes himſelf as a proſtitute ſcribbler, and offers: 
you the ſervice of his pen: this, and this alone, 9 ye to 
you; upon which a noble indignation ſeizes you, and you: 
ſtr ike boldly, tho' you ſtrike in the dark. There is really "tangy 
what fine in this fally of refentment, and it confirms, in the 

higheſt degree, the ſentiments 1 have long entertained of your 
integrity, of your ability, and of a certain grace which ac- 
companies and gives a luſtre to every part of your conduct. 


Tus ſhare J have had in this adventure, affords me great 
ſatisfaction. Your anger fell on a feigned character, and hurts 
me not; but the honor, of having drawn an anſwer from a 
firſt miniſter, . and an anſwer in print, acerues to me, and is 
ſuch a one, as tke greateſt of our weekly authors could never 


boaſt. 


Givs me lean therefore to obs tranſported in my torn; but 
to be tranſported with joy, and to inſert an abſtract of our 
anſwer in this paper, as BALZ Ac placed at the head of his 
works a letter from the cardinal de Ricnli v. I conſult my 
own honor, it muſt be confeſſed, in doing this; but I conſi- 
der ſtill more that juſt applauſe and admiration which I, with 
the reſt of che world, am obliged on this occaſion to give you. 


To thoſe parts of the Occaſional Writer's letter, which er 
that you are at this juncture in want of ſuch ſervices as the 
ſcoundrel he perſonated might be fit to do, you make no re- 
ply. The want you ſeem to admit, but the offer of ſervice 
| you reject : let the public hear in what manner. 
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ABSTRACT of the Nef 8 A N SW E R to 
the Occaſional Writer. 


Pag. 1. HO you have not ſigned your name, I know 
cc you. Becauſe a man who is without all 


ce principles of honeſty, who in no one thing can be relied 
„upon, a betrayer of his friend, a traitor to his prince, an 
« enemy to his country, a perjured, ungrateful, unfaithful 
« raſcal, muſt be you ; one who is a compoſition of all theſe, 
« can be: only you, 


Pag. 2. © You are an infamous fellow, who make a repu- 
ce tation of doing miſchief; and HerosTrRATus and Nero 
« were not greater villains than you. 


« You are of ſo profligate a character, that in your proſ- 
« perity no body envied 9 and in Poo diſgrace no _ 
e pities you. | 


« You were in the intereſt of France, and of the pope, as 
« hath appeared by your writings, and you went out of the 
way to fave yourſelf from the gallows. _ 


Pag. 3. © You are a fellow who have no conſcience at all, 
«© or a damnable complying one: and if you would lend it to 
* me, it would be of no uſe to me. 


« You have no abilities; you are an emancipated ſlave, a 
cc proſcribed criminal, and an inſolvent debtor: and I am 


« not in ſuch a deſperate forlorn condition, to employ a fellow 
«© ho hath no 2 
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Pag. 4. You have been a traitor, and ſhould be uſed like 


ce 
40 
cc 


cc 
cc 


50 


CL 
cc 
cc 
44 


LC 


one. And I love my maſter ſo well, that I will never ad- 
viſe him to uſe you, leſt you ſhould joſtle me out of my 
employment. 


© 

« Tk majority are of my opinion. One fide rails at you, 
the other diſlike; you; and that Palixuxus would deſerve 
to be drowned indeed, who Jet you have the rudder, if he 
could help it. 


Fit.6; 1 a0 not value what you or your company ſay of 


me; neither am I to be frighted with a parliamentary ſcru- 


tiny. You rail at me, becauſe you envy me; and I deſpiſe 
all that a man in the impotence of diſgrace can do againſt 
me, who could never terrify me in the zenith of his. 
power.” 


T en follow theſe admirable arguments, 


Pag. 6, 7, 8. © I. You may talk what you will of France, 
Spain, and the emperor, power is fluctuating, and perhaps 1 
know who is Britain's enemy as well as another. II. Tho 
we did lend the emperor a helping hand, we are not to let 
him do what he pleaſes; and when we let him up, it was 


good politics, and now it is equally, good to take him down. 
III. 1 do not queſtion but we ſhall humble him. IV. Imuſt 


tell you plainly, you and I, as to foreign affairs, differ widely 
in opinion. V. When our neighbours grow ſaucy and en- 
croaching, it is high time to look about us, and, not to, be 
taken na pping. VI. I know you are like the emperor, be. 
cauſe he is like yourſelf in ingratitude; and, you hate our 
friend France, becauſe you were well Feten there 


40 Ip 
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. Ir any body lays any thing of me, pray, tell them ALL 
« THESE THINGS. But for all that, T will not give you 
«an N ERP 


« [knw you to be ſo boo beste, that when you have 
« read this, you will vent all your malice againſt me. But T 
« do not value itz for I would rather have you my enemy 


« than my friend. 


« CHñANGER your names, and be as abuſive and ſcurrilous as 
o you pl pleaſe, 1 ſhall find you out. I am ARISTAEUs; you 
« are Paorzus. You may change to a flame, a lion, a bull, 

e or a bear, I ſhall know you, baffle you, conquer you, and 
« contemn you. All your oppoſition will redound to my 
&« honor and glory. And fo, fir, 1 ſcorn your proffered ſer- 
cc VICES. ors, +; 


6 Your moſt, &c.” 


How great | how free! how bold! how generous! Well 
may thoſe who have the honor of a near approach to you, 
extol the noble openneſs of your nature, which diſplays itſelf 
in this uncommon manner; and think that temper in a ſtateſ- 
man truly admirable, which loſes itſelf ſo gloriouſly. Did ever 
miniſter ſpeak fo plainly, or lay himſelf ſo open to any man, 
and eſpecially to ſuch a man as you ſuppoſed yourſelf writing 
to at that time? Far from diſcovering hatred and ccntempt - 
of ſuch wretches, perſons in your ſituation have generally en- 
couraged, and even feared them. Nay, they have ſometimes 
aſpired to be themſelves of that claſs; and Sgnzca s.Apocolo- 
cynthoſis upon CLavupivus, is not the fole inſtance of miniſters, 
who have dipped their en in ſatyr, to rail at the memory of 
a dead prince. 


Bur 
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Bur now, after this honorable declaration which you have 

made, after this great example which you have given, let 
cvery mercenary ſcribbler, every tool of ſecret ſervice, tremble 
and deſpair. Long may you live, moſt noble fir, the juſt 
model of a miniſter, who ſcorns the aſſiſtance of flattery, fal- 
ſhood, artifice, or corruption. 


I nave devoted myſelf to your ſervice, kad ſhall certainly 
attend you through every ſtage of your fortune: as long as 
we both draw vital air, you ſhall feel the effects of my zeal in 
your cauſe, and I promiſe you very ſolemnly, that from hence- 
forward I will live for no other purpoſe ; ſo that Iam perſuad- 
ed you will hear with pleaſure the three engagements which 
I think it proper to take with the public and. with you. 


Tus firſt is, that my pen ſhall conſtantly preſerve decency 
and good manners, and ſhall never be ſtained with any abuſe 
of particular perſons. I will chaſtiſe vice, I will expoſe folly, 
and I will combat error, wherever I find them. But I will 
never touch upon any unalterable defects in figure, in family, 
in birth, in any kind whatſoever; much leſs will I allow 
myſelf to hint at any particular ſcandal, or even to mention 
any real misfortune, which may equally befal the beſt and the 
worſt of men; unleſs I am forced by my ſubject to it, and un- 
leſs I can ſoften the evil by the very manner of recalling it to 
memory. To attack a vice, a fo ly or an error, is correction. 
To attack the perſon is defamation. He who writes an in- 
vective, does a filly thing, becauſe he loſes his end; and the 
wileſt of men has ſaid; « Le that uttereth ſlander i A a fool.” 
Even truth leſes it's rc! in an invective, as it does in a pa- 
negyric; in one, it is thrown into the lump with malice, in 
the other, with Hattery ; and he who is guilty of the farſt, 
that is, he who writes againſt the man, not againſt his. crimes, 


his 
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his follies, or his errors, ſeldom proves any thing more than 
his own envy, and the other's ſuperiority, To conclude this 
head, he, who writes an invective, does a baſe and wicked 
thing; becauſe his deſign is to diſturb the quiet, and deſtroy 
the peace of another man, but not to reform him, or to ſerve 
the public. The pen of ſuch a writer, like one of thoſe ſcourges, 
of which the profound Me1pBomius, has writ fo learnedly, 
while it chaſtiſes the perſon, ſerves only to provoke the vice. 


Tur ſecond obligation, which I lay myſelf under, and which 


equally becomes a man who writes in the cauſe of truth, is 
that of intire difintereſtedneſs. | e 


I xxow the generoſity of your nature, I know what places 
and penſions have been, the rewards of ſome very mean per- 
formances in verſe and proſe; and that R. R. ſtate- writer, of 
whom we are obliged to aſk bleſſing, is moſt certainly not at 
the head of our profeſſion. Theſe examples, and a due con- 
ſideration of the importance of my ſervices, teach me ſuffici- 
ently what expectations I might entertain, without any riſque 
of a diſappointment. But I have neither ambition of this kind, 
nor avarice. My fortune is above wanting the neceſſaries, and 
my philoſophy above wanting the ſuperfuities of life. I there- 
fore diſcharge you from all obligation of rewarding my ſervices; 
and I wiſh, for the ſake of your eafe, your honor, and your 
ſafety, my example was likely to be followed. 


| Wurn we behold a great man among a croud of diſintereſted 
friends, we know that they follow his virtues, and his merit; 
when we hear an orator bring over the majority of an unp re- 
judiced audience to his opinion, we muſt impute it to the 
force of his eloquence. But ſurely it is as rare for a miniſter 
to have diſintereſted friends, as an unprejudiced audience; fo 
e eee that 
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that a number of ſolfowers ean be no proof of his perfonat vir= 
| | tues, or a majority of his elo quenſſgce. 


, j® 4b 
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Tux antients placed great happineſs in their inemptae dapes; 
I would rather you ſhould place yours in the inempti amici. 
But alas! fir, as amiable as you are, this happineſs will hardly 
fail to your lot, in our degenerate age; and I know not whe-. 
ther to maintain your power, you may not be forced to tarniſh 
the luſtre of your glorious adminiſtration, The king has in- 
deed the hearts of the people; his ſervice will always be ſup- 
ported by a national concurrence, becauſe his views are al- 
ways directed to the national good. This part is eaſy and ſe- 
cure, but when once men come to diſtinguiſh between the 
king's ſervice and yours, there will ariſe another part not ſo 
eaſy nor ſecure. You have blended them pretty artfully to- 
gether hitherto, but I doubt the diſcrimination is at hand. 
When that comes, you will be reduced to a melancholy alterna- 
tive; which I beg you to think of, and to prepare for. To 
quit your power and your pretenſions, and to quit them be- 
fore you have eſtabliſhed in your room that dear brother of 
yours, who does you fo much ſervice at home, by tiring the 
, and the nation ſo much honor abroad by diverting the 
CV of F, would indeed be hard. But on the other hand, be 
pleaſed toconſider that this nation has gone very far into corrup- 
tion already; that there is a point of corruption, to which no 
nation can arrive and recover their liberties, if they are loſt; or 
even preſerve them, if they are not loſt, according to MachiA- 
veL's obſervation; and that whoever is the inſtrument of plung- 
ing his country irretrievably into this abyſs, I uſe a word you 
ſeem fond of, will fall into a terrible abyſs himfelf, and have no 
ſuperiority any where, but where the briber ftands before the 
bribed, as the devil ſtands before the ſinner. 


8” You 
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You ſee, fir, how my zeal tranſports me, and carries me 
upon the leaſt hint, which may be improved to your honor or 
ſervice, even out of my ſubject. I return to it, and the third 
engagement which I take, is to obſerve a ſtrict impartiality. 


To do otherwiſe, would be to act contrary to my nature, 
and to the dictates of my reaſon. I have a natural abhorrence 
of injuſtice; and I conſidered, when I firſt drew my pen, in 
how particular a manner it behoves us political writers to be 
on our guard, againft falling into any partiality. The judge 
is cireumſoribed by forms, to the obſervance of which he is 
bound ; he has the law open before him; the parties, on whom 
he fats in-judgment are generally indifferent to him, and far 
from having any of his paſſions awakened, the whole man is 
ſometimes prone to ſleep. When there is room to ſuſpect a 
judge of partiality in a particular caſe, it is agreeable to the 
practice of ſome countries that he ſhould decline preſiding at 
the trial, or be obliged to withdraw at the requiſition of the 
party. With all theſe, and many other precautions which 
wiſe conſtitutions have eſtabliſhed, it is neither eaſy nor ſafe for 
the venerable ſages of the law to exerciſe partiality. But we 
political writers arenotunderthe ſame reſtraints, and are expoſed 
to ſtrong temptations. No forms are preſcribed to regulate our 
proceedings; no particular laws adapted to the particular caſes 
which may occur, lie open before us The general law of rea- 
ſon is the only rule we have to follow; the application of this 
rule requires the moſt nice exactneſo, and we are obliged to make 
this applieation often, in pronouncing judgment on men and 
things, when we are the moſt warmly engaged in «thoſe civil 
conteſts; ieh the duty of gur proſeſſiqn expoſes us to, and even 
when our tempers are ruffled by oppoſition. From which con- 
ſideration, the difficulty of preſerving a ſtrict impartiality may 

| Aa 2 evidently - 
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that a number of followers ean be no proof of his perfonat vir- 
tues, or a majority of his eloquence; Oo OD 
Tux antients placed great happineſs in their inemꝑtae dapes; 
I would rather you ſhould place yours in the inempti amici. 
But alas! fir, as amiable as you are, this happineſs will hardly 
fail to your lot, in our degenerate age; Rug know not whe- 
ther to maintain your power, you may not be forced to tarniſh 
the luſtre of your glorious adminiſtration, The king has, in- 
deed the hearts of the people; his ſervice will always be ſup- 
ported by a national concurrence, becauſe his views are al- 
ways directed to the national good. This part is eaſy and ſe- 
cure, but when once men come to diſtinguiſh between the 
king's ſervice and yours, there will ariſe another part not ſo 
eaſy nor ſecure. You have blended them pretty artfully to- 
gether hitherto, but I doubt the diſcrimination is at hand. 
When that comes, you will be reduced to a melancholy alterna- 
tive; which I beg you to think of, and to prepare for. To 
quit your power and your pretenſions, and to quit them be- 
fore you have eſtabliſhed in your room that dear brother of 
yours, who does you ſo much ſerviee at home, by tiring the 
d, and the nation ſo much honor abroad by diverting the 
C*** of F***, would indeed be hard. But on the other hand, be 
pleaſed toconſider that this nation has gone very far into corrup- 
tion already; that there is a point of corruption, to which no 
nation can arrive and recover their liberties, if they are loſt; or 
even preſerve them, if they are not loſt, according to MachIA- 
vxr's obſervation; and that whoever is the inſtrument of plung- 
ing his country irretrievably into this abyſs, I uſe a word you 
ſeem fond of, will fall into a terrible abyſs himfelf, and have no 
ſuperiority any where, but where the briber ftands before the 
bribed, as the devil ftands before the ſinner. 


You 


2 
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You ſee, fir, how my zeal tranſports me, and carries me 
upon the leaſt hint, which may be improved to your honor or 
ſervice, even out of my ſubject. I return to it, and the third 
engagement which I take, is to obſerve a ſtrict impartiality. 


To do otherwiſe, would be to act contrary to my nature, 
and to the dictates of my reaſon. I have a natural abhorrence 
of injuſtice; and I conſidered, when I firſt drew my pen, in 
how particular a manner it behoves us political writers to be 
on our guard, againſt falling into any partiality. The judge 
is cireumſoribed by forms, to the obſervance of which he is 
bound; he has the law open before him; the parties, on whom 
he fits in judgment are generally indifferent to him, and far 
from having any of his paſſions awakened, the whole man is 
ſometimes prone to ſleep. When there is room to ſuſpect a 
judge of partiality in a particular caſe, it is agreeable to the 
practice of ſome countries that he ſhould decline preſiding at 
the trial, or be obliged to withdraw at the requifation of the 
party. With all theſe, and many other precautions which 
wiſe conſtitutions have eſtabliſhed, it is neither eaſy nor ſafe for 
the venerable ſages of the law to exerciſe partiality. But we 
political writers are not under the ſame reſtraints, and are expoſed 
to ſtrong temptations. No forms are preſcribed to regulate our 
proceedings; no particular laws adapted to the particular caſes 
which may occur, lie open before us The general law of rea- 
fon is the only rule we have to follow; the application. of this 
rule requires the moſt nice exactneſs, and we axeovliged to make 
this applieation often, in pronouncing judgment on men and 
things, when we are the moſt warmly engaged in thoſe civil 
conteſts, ieh the duty of our proſeſſian expoſes us to, and even 
when our tempers are ruffled by oppoſition. From which con- 
ſideration, the difficulty of preſerving a ſtrict impartiality may 
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evidently appear: give me leave, however, to il. uſtrate this 
matter a little farther. | "At ffs nie 
IN the Athenian commonwealth, the citizen who took no 
"fide was deemed indifferent to the public good, and was 
branded for his infamous neutrality. - Now, if ſuch, an obli- 
gation as this lay upon every private citizen in that democra- 
- tical government, it is certain, that we public perſons, at leaſt, 
- ought to think ourſelves under the ſame obligation, even in 
this limited monarchy of ours. Indifference muſt be a crime 
in us, to be ranked but one degree below treachery z for de- 
ſerting the commonwealth is next to betraying it. Our duty 
muſt oblige us in all public diſputes to take the beſt fide and 
to eſpouſe it with warmth : this warmth will beget warmth; 
for you know, fir, that the worſt fide is not always the worſt 
defended. Provocations will multiply daily, and we may be 
attacked in the moſt ſenſible parts. Vou, ſir, yourſelf, may 
for aught I know be inſulted, and your ſpotleſs character may 
be defiled by ſome faucy ſcribbler' : 1n this licentious age, no- 
thing is held ſacred; under the ſpecious pretence of free-think- 
ing, the providence, and the very being of Gop, have been 
openly called in queſtion, and reflections on your adminiſtra- 
tion may poſſibly ſteal into the world. f\ 


Surrosg, for a moment, that any thing ſo monſtrous as this 
ſhould happen, that you ſhould be direct) inveighed againſt, 
or which perhaps is more poignant, ironically commended; and 
then conſider how difficult it would be for a profeſſed admirer 
of you, heated in the conteſt, to keep his temper, and to pre- 
ſerve his impartiality : you muſt agree with me, the Fark would 
be extremely difficult. nell 


Bur 
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Bur, I am ſure, you will agree likwiſe, that as-difficult as it 
would be, a conſcientious man Pat to poſs it Kuen himſelf. 


Tur ill feds 7 partiality, in us political writers, when it 
carries us to give unjuſt and falſe repreſentations of men and 
things will not be thought of little moment by you, who 
labor for fame, and expect a great part of your reward from 
poſterity, as poſterity is to receive a great part of the advan- 
tages which your wiſe and virtuous adminiſtration procures, in 
« reviving,” ſupporting, and extending credit, in opening ſo 
« comfortable, a proſpect of the payment of our, debts, in 

« ſtrengthning us abroad by ſo many beneficial alliances, and 
« above all in amending our morals, by the total diſcourage- 
« ment of every kind of artifice, and corruption.” 


Tus civil magiſtrate may give away a man's eſtate, or take 
away his life; but we can do, and often have done more; we 
ſet the general characters and particular actions of men in what 
light we pleaſe, and deliver them down, ſometimes very unjuſtly, ä 
under the moſt amiable or the moſt hateful colors to future ages: 
for the raſh ſentence we pronounce is eagerly received; and as 
cagerly tranſmitted 7 thoſe who are animated with the lame 
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In, this manner. are un ruſt, = ty even falſe repreſentations 
eſtabliſhed. They — the general opinion of mankind, 
and ee ante our works ſhould grow out of date as faſt as 


Ss  FAF 


cotemporary. * upon which he. writes to ſerve. the pre- 
ſent turn, or to ſatisfy teſentment of party; ſuch perſons as 
haye no other crime but that of differing in opinion from us, 

| and - 
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and ſuch events as have no other demerit but our diſlike of the 
perſons who bring them about, are loaded with infamy. Po- 


ſterity is impoſed upon as well as the preſent age, and the 
children continue the fathers vengeance, without having the 
fathers provocation. | | N 


Turs faint sketch of ſome conſequences that follow the par- 
tiality of political writters, and of the danger wherein we all 
ſtand of being tranſported by our on paſſions, or hurried by 
thoſe of other people, ſo far to be anſwerable for ſuch conſe- 


quences, may ſuffice to ſhew how much reaſon there is for a 


man who undertakes the career I am entering upon, to be 


watchful over himſelf, and to lay himſelf under as ſtrong a re- 
ſtraint as I do by this ſolemn engagement. | Pi... 


IxDEED, as the world goes, it is only by running into ex- 


tremes that a ftate- writer can effectualiy pleaſe his party, or 
ſerve himſelf; the eye of party ſees nothing but quite white, 


or quite black, obſerves no degrees between them, and can di- 
tinguiſh no middle color that partakes of both. The greateſt 
genius in writing may be expoſed to ſhare the fate of the 
greateſt genie in painting. AN xIBAL. Caracns, who followed 
nature and truth with the utmoſt exactneſs, found his nobleſt 
works diſcountenanced and neglected. He thereupon adviſed 
Gvipo and Caravacro, his two favorite ſcholars, to take 
quite another manner, to trace nothing faithfully, but to out- 
rage all they repreſented, the one by painting in the darkeſt, 
and the other in the lighteſt manner. By theſe means both 
of them were ſure of adtnirers, and both of them grew rich. 


To imitate theſe painters, is all our party- writers aim at; 
whether their manner be black or white ſatyr, or panegyric, 
no matter. Their principle is to lay their colors on thick, and 
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to be equally in an extreme. But I hope, for my own part, 
to _ — am not of this mn Fn gy On ney, I 
will endeavor to excel in a much more difficult way, in ſof- 
tenings and middle teints ; and yet by theſe to form a manner 
ſoſtrong,, as ſhall be ſufficient for my on reputation, and'for 
your ſervice. To you, who have ſo fine a taſte in painting, 
this attempt will, 1 flatter myſelf, be agreeable, and will ſe- 
cure the continuance of your favor to, 


1 2 7 olt noble fy 
Your honor's 


moſt devoted ſervant, 


Taz Occasionat Warr x. a 


C A NM NI ce. 


In Hoc SroNo vinces. 


AVING as yet given the reader little beſides grave 
_ diſcourſes on public matters, and foreſeeing that, dur- 
ing the ſeſſion of parliament, I ſhall be obliged to 
continue daily in the ſame track, I am willing to take this one 
opportunity of preſenting him with ſomething, which has no 
relation at all to public affairs, but is of a nature purely amu- 
ſing, and entirely void of reflection upon any perſon what- 
ſoever. | 


by his frequent journies to England) did ſome time ſince make 
me a preſent of a Perſian manuſcript, which he met with 
while he followed the fortunes of MERRWEIS. An exact tran- 
ſlation of the firſt chapter has been made, at my requeſt, by 
the learned Mr. SoLomon NROGRIL, and is as follows. 


- Camitick's 


My friend ALvarez (a man not unknown to many here, 
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CAMILICK's VISION. 

V the name of Gon, ever merciful, and of Hat v his pro- 
Ta I flept in the plains of Bagdad, and I dreamed a 
dream. I lifted my eyes, and I faw a vaſt field, pitched with 
the tents of the mighty, and the ſtrong ones of the earth in 
array of battle. I obſerved the arms and enſigns of either 
hoſt. In the banners of the one were pictured a crown and 
ſcepter 3 and upon the ſhields of the ſoldiers were engraven 
ſcourges, chains, iron maces, axes, and all kinds of inſtruments 
of violence. The ſtandards of the other bore the crown and 
ſcepter alſo; but the devices on the ſhields were the balance, 
the olive wreath, the plough-ſhare, and other emblematical 
figures of juſtice, peace, law, and liberty. Between theſe 
two armies I faw a king come forth, and fign a large roll of 
parchment z at which loud ſhouts of acclamation were heard 
from every quarter. The roll itſelf flew up into the air, and 
appeared over their heads, encompaſſed with rays of glory. I 
obſerved that where ever the ſecond army moved, this glorious 
apparition attended them ; or rather the army ſeemed only to 
move, as that guided or directed. Soon after, I ſaw both theſe 
hoſts engaged, and the whole face of the land overſpread with 
blood, I faw the king who had figned and broken that ſacred 
charter, drink out of a golden cup, fall into convulſions, gaſp 
and die. e eee | . 


- I THzN ſaw another king take his place; who, in the moſt 
ſolemn manner, engaged to make the words contained in the 
roll the guide of his actions; but notwithſtanding this, 1 ſaw 
both armies again encounter. I faw the king a priſoner. [ 
ſaw his ſon relievehim, and I ſaw the chiefs of the other army 


Vol. I. B b to 


put to death. Vet that victorious ſon himſelf bowed his head 
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to the parchment ; which now appeared with fuller luſtre than 
before. Seyeral” other battles enſued, with vaſt: laughter on 
both ſides ; during which the celeſtial volume was ſometimes 
clouded over; but ſtill again exerted its rays, and after: every” 
cloud a neared the brig ter. I obſerved thoſe heroes, who 
fought 3 it, tho cver ſo unfortunate, not once to 
abate their courage, while they had the lealt, glimpſe of that 
T's apparition in their view; and even thoſe, whom I 
ſaw overthrown, pierced. with ghaſtly wounds, and panting in 
death, reſigned their lives in ſmiles, and with eyes caft up to 
that glorious bs object. At laſt the long contention ceaſed, 1 
beheld both armies unite and move together under the fame 
influence. I ſaw one king twelve times. bow down before the 
bright phaenomenon, which, from thence forward. ſpread a 
light over the whole. land; and, deſcending nearer to the earth, 
e beams of it grew ſo warm. as ĩt — 5. that the hearts 
of the inhabitants leaped for joy. The face of war was no 
more. The ſame fields, which had ſo long been the ſcene of 
death and deſolation, were now covered with golden harveſts. 
The hills were cloathed with ſheep. The — ſung with 
gladneſs. Plenty laughed i in the valleys. Induſlcy, commerce, 
— liberty danced hand in hand through the cities. 


1 
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Wuis I was ann myſelf with this 2 Pele 
the ſcene entirely changed. The fields and armies vaniſhed; 
and I ſaw a large and magnificent hall, reſembling the great 
divan or council of the nation. At the upper end of it, under 
a canopy, I beheld the ſacred: covenant, ſhining as the ſun. 
The nobles of the land were there aſſembled. They proſtrated 
themſelves before it, and they ſung an hymn. Let the heart 
e of the king be glad; for his people are happy! May the 
<« light of the covenant be a lanthorn to the feet of the judges; 
6c "i by this ſhall they ſeparate truth from falſhood. O inno- 


40 cence, 


S 


Cee W n 


this effect. Let the words of the roll be for ever in our eyes, 
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ec cence, rejoice! for by this light ſhalt thou walk in ſafety; 
« nor ſhall the „ O juſtice, be 

ce exceeding, glad! for by this lig ht all thy judgments ſhall 
ebe decreed with wiſdom; nor all any man fay thou haft 
« erred. Let the hearts of all the people be glad | for this 
<« have their gran dfathers died; in this have their fathers re- 
« joiced; * in this may their oy pu rs evermore * 


An 


| Ta EN all the rulers took a dane oath Ws: ſerve it invio- 
late and unchanged, and to ſacrifice their lives and their for- 
tunes, rather than ſuffer themſelves or their children to be de- 
prived of ſo invaluable a bleſſing; 


AFTER this 1 faw another and lader aſſembly 1 an 
ward into the hall, and join the firſt.” Theſe paid the ſame 


adorations to the covenant; took the ſame oath; they ſung 


the ſame hymn; and added a ſolemn form of imprecation to 


« and graven on our hearts; and accurſed be he who layeth 


« hands on the ſame. Aer be he, who ſhall remove this 


« writing from the people; or who ſhall hide the law thereof 
« from the king. Let that man be cut off from the earth. 
« Let his riches. be ſcattered as the duſt. Let his wife be the 
<« wife of the people. Let not his firſt- born be ranked among 
<« the nobles. Let his palaces be deſtroyed. Let his gardens 


« be as à, deſart, having no water: [et his horſes and! his 


<« horſemen be overthrown; and let his dog: devour their car- 
« caſes. In the midſt of theſe execrations entered a marr, 


dreſſed in, a plain habit, with a purſe of gold in his hand. 
He threw 7 forward into the room, in a bluff, ruffianly 
manner. A ſmile, or rather a ſneer, fat on his countenance. 
His face was bronzed over with a glare of confiderce. An 
arch I lecred 1 in his eye. Nothing was ſo extraordi- 


Bb 2 | nary 
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nary as the effect of this perſon's appearance. They no ſooner 
ſaw him, but they all turned their faces from the canopy, and 
fell proſtrate before him. He trod over their backs, without 
any ceremony, and marched directly up to the throne. He 
opened his purſe of gold, which he took out in handfuls, and 


ſcattered amongſt the aſſembly. While the greater part were 


engaged in ſcrambling for theſe pieces, he ſeized, to my inex- 
preſſible ſurprize, without the leaſt fear, upon the ſacred parch- 
ment itſelf. He rumpled it rudely up, and crammed it into 
his pocket. Some of the people began to murmur. He threw 
more gold, and they were pacified. No ſooner was the parch- 
ment taken away, but in an inſtant I ſaw half the auguſt 
aſſembly in chains. Nothing was heard through the whole 
divan, but the noiſe of fetters, and clank of irons. I faw pon- 
tiffs in their eccleſiaſtical habits, and ſenators clad in ermine, 
linked together like the moſt ignominious ſlaves. Terror and 


amazement were impreſſed on every countenance, except on 


that of ſome few to whom the man continued diſperſing his 
gold. This he did till his purſe became empty. Then he 


; dropt it; but then too, in the very fame moment, he himſelf 


dropt with it to the ground. That, and the date of his power, 
at once expired. He ſunk, and funk for ever. The radiant 
volume again aroſe; again ſhone out, and re-affumed its place 


above the throne ; the throne, which had been darkened all 


this time, was now filled with the effulgence of the glory 


which darted from it. Every chain dropped off in an inſtant. 
Every face regained its former chearfulneſs. Heaven and earth 
reſounded with liberty! liberty! and the HEART OF 
THE KING WAS GLAD WITHIN HIM. 
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TO THE 


London Journal * of | Saturday, December 21, 
| | 1728. bell. *f 


HE family of the PusLicoLas are ſurely very numerous. 
1 pretend to no acquaintance with them, and I defire 
none. Far be it from me therefore to aſſign to any 
one of the fraternity his particular lucubration. I do not pre- 
ſume to ſay, for inftance, that ſuch a piece was writ by Bax, 
or ſuch a one by Rozin ; but I can plainly diſtinguiſh, in their 
productions, a difference of ſtyle and character. In ſome, I 
feel myſelf lulled by a regular, mild, and frequently languid 
harangue; ſuch as often deſcends upon us from the pulpit. In 
others, I obſerve a crude, incoherent, rough, inaccurate, but 
ſometimes ſprightly declamation; well enough fitted for popu- 
lar aſſemblies, where the majority is already convinced. 


The PuzLicoLa of the ſeventh of Decemberquite jaded me. 
I handled the numbfiſh till I fancied a torpor ſeized my imagi- 
nation; and perhaps you may think, that I am hardly yet re- 
covered from the conſequences of that accident. However, I 
ſhall venture to play a little with the PusLicoLa of this day; 


| * This paper was ſuppoſed to be then under the direction of Bux jau lord 
biſhop of . ö bor 


— 
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but then the fame 5 Prople very conlifieatly with that we had 
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for I think I can go through an anſwer to his paper. He re- 
turns the ball at leaſt, and keeps up the * 


B roRE I came to this give me leave to 2 a word or 


) more. 


As different as the Pu BLICOLAE are in other things, i in one they 
are all alike. They are ſcurrilous and impatient. They call 
names, and grow angry at a ſneer. RaLzIGH laid down his 
pen, rather than continue ſuch a bear- garden conteſt. I took 
it up and anſwered them for once in he own ſtyle; but they 
mult not expect ſo much complaiſance from me any more. The 
matters we enter upon are ſerious, and by me they ſhall be 
treated ſeriouſly and calmly. I ſhall conſider the dignity of 
the cauſe I plead for; the cauſe of truth; the cauſe of my 
country; and I ſhall look down with contemipt on the invec- 
tives and menaces, which they may throw out; and by which 
they will ſuit their ſtyle with great N to their ſubject. 
Hut let us come to the point. 

Tux Pu3LIcoLa of this day ſets out with ſtating, i in an half 
light, a queſtion which hath been much debated in the world. 
No man that I know of, no reaſonable man I am ſure, did 
ever find fault that we ayoided a war. Our national circum- 
ſtances are ſo well known, they are ſo ſeverely felt, that mini- 
ſters who maintained peace, and procured to their coun: ry the 
bleſſings of peace, quiet, improvement of trade, diminution 
of taxes, decreaſe of debts, would be almoſt the objects of 
public adoration, But the exception taken to our conduct 
hath been this; that we provoked a war firft, and ſhewed a 
fear of it afterwards. People recal the paſſages of three years 
paſt. They wiſh we had practiſed greater caution at that time; 


Ex- 
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exerted greater vigor ſince. If the honor and intereſt of his 
late majeſty, ph of the Britiſh nation, ſay they, were ſo ſe- 
verely Tied hy the public or private treaties of Vienna; that 
it was fit to keep no longer any meaſures, even ſuch as Have 
been thought of decency, with the emperor and the king of 
Spain; why this fear of diſobliging them? Why this hh 
forbearance under all the inſults offered to us by the Spaniards) 
If we were in a condition, by our own ſtrength; and by our 
alliance with France, to enter with a proſpect of fuccefs into 
an immediate war; why again have we choſen to defer it, 
under ſo many provocations to begin it? Why have we endur- 
ed ſome of the worſt conſequences of à war, without taking 
thoſe advantages which acting offenſively would undeniably 
have procured; to us? But if all this was quite otherwiſe, con- 
tinue the ſame political reaſoners; if the 5 and intereſt 
of his late majeſty, and of the Britiſh nation, were not ſo ſe- 
verely wounded:; if we were neither, by our on ſtrength, nor 
by the alliance of France, in a condition to riſque a war; nay 
more, if things were ſo unfortunately jumbled, that perhaps 
« this war would have been more to our own detriment than to 
« that of our enemies; as the PunLIcoLar have more than once 
inſinuated in their papers, what could we mean three years ago, 
when matters were carried to greater and harſher extremities 
than it is poſſible to find any example of among civilized na- 
tions, — 4 the quarrels of Cxaruss the fiſth, and Fx aN g the = 
firſt? If our © principal ally would have been dangerous to 
our intereſts in the operations of a war, and is indifferent to 
them in the negotiations of peace, for this hath been inſinuated 
too from the ſame quarter, what a treaty was that which pro- 
cured us this ally? What aſſurances were thoſe which made us 
depend upon bim? The difficulty of theſe dilemmas cannot, 
1 think, be ſolved ; and thoſe who attempt it deceive IR, 


whilſt they mean'to deceive the * 


SER Boz 
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Bur we are told that we went into a war, as far as the 
reaſon of things would give us leave. It ſeems then that tha 
reaſon of things would neither give us leave to protect our 
trade, nor to make reprizals, when our merchants were plun- 
dered. If theſe words are to paſs for any thing more than 
empty ſound, it will follow either that PusLtcoLa is capable 


of affirming the groſſeſt untruth in a paper, addreſſed to the 


people of England; or that our ſituation is worſe than the leaſt 
ſanguine of our friends ever thought w or the moſt malicious 
of our enemies ever repreſented it. Very bad' indeed muſt it 
be, if the reaſon of things obliged us to bear from the Spa- 
niards, at this low ebb of their maritime power, what would 
not have been borne when their proud armada covered the 


ſeas ; what would hardly have been borne, even in the reign 
of king Janss the firſt, 


Bur, Gop be praiſed ! this is not our caſe; and therefore 
PuBLIicoL a muſt be content to lie under the imputation which 


he hath ae on himſelf by the boldneſs of his aflertions. 


Hs is a guilty of this fault; and the words which 
immediately follow thoſe I have quoted, afford a ſtrong in- 


ſtance of it. We did not, ſays he, take the galleons and 


bring them home; but we blocked them up; which as 
*« completely anſvered the true end and deſign of ſending 
« that fleet, as the actual taking of them. The deſign was 


« to keep the money out of was 4 hands (the Spaniards)-and ſo 


« difable them to carry on the project of the treaty of Vienna.” 


Very well. This matter is brought to a ſhort iſſue. The 
blockade of the galleons is over. Our fleet is come back 
from the Weſt-Indies The galleons are either come or coming, 
The Spaniards therefore are, according to PusLicota, no 


longer diſabled from carrying on the project of the Vienna 


treaty, 
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treaty. I ask then, have they abandoned, have they renounc- 
ed theſe projects? If our fleet blocked up the gallcons till 
this was done, he is in the right. This anſwered the deſign 
of ſending it. If they ſhould, after this, break their faith, 
and renounce the moſt ſacred obligations, none but they are 
to be complained of. 


PusLicoLa would have us believe, indeed, that they have 
renounced theſe projects; that they have granted us the main 
things in diſpute ; and that the congreſs is only to ſettle other 
affairs of leſs importance. But this I deny; and he ſhall be 
obliged to confeſs either that he advances, here again, a bold 
untruth ; or that he reckons our keeping Gibraltar not amongſt 
the main things in diſpute, but amongſt thoſe. of leſs import- 
ance.. Let him ſhew me, if he can, in the preliminaries, a 
particular and expreſs confirmation of our right to this place, 
made by the. Spaniards. I will undertake to ſhew him the 
general words, by which the Spaniards will pretend in the 
congreſs, as it is notorious they do every where and on all oc- 
caſions, that they have ſtill a right to demand the reſtitution of 
Gibraltar, and that this right is to be diſcuſſed in the congreſs. 


I xnow it hath been ſaid more than once, in a very public 
place, and in a very ſolemn manner, that Gibraltar ſhould not 
be even mentioned at the congreſs; but it would be imperti- 
nent to lay any ſtreſs on the aſſurances of a perſon, who hath 
preſumed to give ſo many groundleſs ones already; and who | 


either hath been bantered moſt egregiouſy himſelf, or r hath 
made no ſcruple of bantering his country. 


Hex then is one main point of our intereſts, to mention 
no more, ſtill unſettled; not becauſe the Spaniards have flown 
off from any ment they had come to with us about it; 
Vor. I. 1 92 but 


but becauſe it was never ſettled ; and yet the galleons are left 


at liberty to come home. 


Iz aſſerting our right to Gibraltar, and ſome other things, 
which were ſounded ſo high by an acquaintance of yours, Mr, 
PusL1icoLa (the author of the Enquiry) had no ſhare in the ends 
which were propoſed by ſending our fleet to the Weſt-Indies,, 
ſuch ſtrange incomprehenſible ends may, for aught I know, 
have been completely anſwered: but if theſe points, fo eſſen- 
tial to Great Britain, were any of the main things in diſpute ; 
if they were any of the ends propoſed by what is called di- 
ſtreſſing the Spaniards ; then is it falſe to aſſert that theſe ends: 
have been completely anſwered. | | FE 


| Wutn we conſider what numbers of able and uſeful ſub- 
jets his majeſty hath loſt in the expedition to the Weſt-Indies ;; 
and that we are, at leaſt, as far off from a ſettlement of in- 
tereſts with Spain now, as we were before that expedition was 
undertaken, it is impoſſible not to feel great and unaffected 
concern. Ms 


Ir it be asked, what was to be done ? I ſhall anſwer that, 
perhaps, it little becomes a private man to determine ſuch great: 
queſtions; but I will proceed to ſhew that all which PoklI- 
col A advances againſt taking the galleons, is trifling. 


Finer then, if blocking up the galleons in the Spaniſh ports 
was of ſuch conſequence, taking them would have been a more 
effectual meaſure to all the ſame purpoſes. 


SxconvDLy, if we had taken them, as it is certain that Mr. 
HosiER could have done with eaſe, and with all their treaſure 


on board, immediately on his Hrſt arrival, we ſhould have had 


a chance - 
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a chance the more for taking the flota too, which ſtole away 
to Europe, whilſt our ſquadron lay rotting before Porto-Bello. 


Turn, if we had taken this treaſure, we ſhould * 
had in our hands a ſufficient {ſecurity for indemnifying aur 
merchants, Who have been the only ſufferers, by the depre 
dations of the Spaniards, whilſt W French and Dutch * 
failed ſecurely ; and to one body of whom, I mean the South- 
Sea company, the king of Spain owes, for former ſeizures un- 
juſtly made, as much perhaps as his ee in the treaſure 
of the galleons amounts to. 


- FouxTHLY, to have taken the galleons would not have been 
liable to the ſame inconveniencies, as we have ſeverely felt E 
purſuing another meaſure. The expedition would have been 
ſoon over. I he expence of lives and treaſure would have been 

infinitely leſs. It would have coſt little or nothing to have 
1 the. Spaniards out of their money by a ſeizure, as long as 
the true reaſon of things ſhould have required it; whereas it 
hath coſt us more than al that money is worth, to keep them 
out of it by a blockade only for a time; and for a time, which 
hath not been ſufficient to ſecure us againſt their deſigns, or to 
make them lay aſide their pretenſions. But if we had taken 
< them, ſays PuzLico1.a, we ſhould have taken the money of 
« other people, as well as of the Spaniards We ſhould Fx 
been pyrates.” Let us ſee how this hangs together. If we 
had reſtored immediately to the proprietors their reſpectivt 
ſhares, as he ſuppoſes we muſt have done, the brand of 557 
racy would not have ſtuck upon us. But ſuppoſe we had 
thought fit not to reſtore their ſhares to the Spaniards, till our 
differences with the court of Madrid had been ſettled; ſhould 
we have been pyrates in that caſe? He will be laughed at who 
affirms it. Would the king of Spain's ſhare in this, ee 
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have been no lofs to him? would he not have miſſed the ex- 
travagant indulto, which he is now going to receive on this 
immenſe treaſure ? Should we have been pyrates for puniſhing, . 
in this manner, a prince, who actually beſieged one of our. 
fortreſſes, who actually detained the ſhips and ſeized the eſtates 
of our merchants, and whoſe ſubjects every day killed, OE: 
and plundered the ſubjeas of Great Britain? 


Bur I go a ſtep farther ; for if we. ſtop with Purer, it 
will be always ſhort of the mark, and we ſhall never exhauſt 
the ſubject, as I defire to do, becauſh I defire to find the truth, 
and to be ſure that I find it. What hath been ſaid hitherto, 
hath been ſaid on the ſuppoſition of a ſeizure only; and 1 hope 
the ſcruples of PusLicora's timorous conſcience are appeaſed. 
I hope he hath found out, by this time, that ſuch a ſeizure 
might have been carried on without pyracy. But ſuppoſe it 
had been a capture, not a ſeizure; ſuch a capture as can never. 
be made but in time of open war; ſuch a capture as intitles 

the captors, by our laws, to the whete profit of the prize. Why 
then we had commenced a war n Spain by this action, 
as Spain had done long before againſt us by a thouſand hoſti- 
lities Why then vice-admiral Hos 1ER, and the officers and 
ſeamen of his ſquadron, had been in the ſame caſe as Sir 
CHARLES WaGcER, and the officers and ſeamen of his ſqua- 
dron were in the laſt war; and I do not remember that theſe 
gallant men were ever proſecuted as pyrates at home; or re- 
puted ſuch abroad, or oliged.1 to refund any part of the frea— 
{ure they had hol 


| Urox the whole matter, PunLicoLa's argument proves no- 
thing in the preſent caſe; or it proves that even when we are 
at war with Spain, we muſt not preſume to attack theſe ſacred 
galleons. Other nations are always intereſted in them, as 
well 
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well as the Spaniards. It will therefore be always unlawful, . 
according to this excellent caſuiſt, to make prize of them: 


and he is. defied to diſtinguiſh himſelf out of this abſurdity. 


HavinG now gone through what Mr. PusLicoLa calls, I know 
not why, the ſubject in general, we will examine the ſecond 
part of. his epiſtle. I paſs over all the Billingſgate with which 
he uſhers in this part; tho I' could make myſelf and you too 
very merry, if I nh apply his criticiſms on what. RaLscn . 
ſays, concerning one promiſe, to the interpretation which was 
given to another promiſe; by which we might have learned, 
amongſt. many other: curious diſtinctions, the difference be- 
tween a direct promiſe and a promiſe: miniſterially, worded: 
but J ſhall leave. him to his phrenzy, and proceed ſoberly to 
ſhew you that he ſays nothing, or that which is worſe than 
nothing, in every line of this performance; in which he ſcems 
to triumph with ſuch vaſt complacency. 


Tus point he labors is to ſhew that the promiſe: made by 
* lord SraxHOrR to reſtore Gibraltar, which hath not been 
mplied with, and the deſtruction of the Spaniſh fleet on the 
coaſt of 4 Sicily, threw the court of Madrid into the arms of 
te the emperor, and were the true root and real cauſe of all that 
« thorough: hatred. and deep malice ſhewn in the treaty of 
“Vienna; and. by conſequence that all our preſent difficul- 
ties with Spain proceed from hence; from cauſes. laid many; 
years ago, and. when. the preſent miniſters were not in power. 
My buſineſs ſhall not be to blame or to excuſe any miniſters; 
but to make a true deduction of facts, and to reaſon clearly and 
juſtly, upon them; and 1 charitably hope, that I. may bring 
PuzLicoLa. to do 4 in time; if for no other reaſon, at leaſt by 
ebliging him to take ſhame. to himſelf ſo often: for tho I am- 


not fo. bloody-minded as PUBLICOLA, who talks as if he bad! 
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heads in his power, yet I aſſure him, that I will not let him 
alone whilſt, amongſt other enormities, he makes it his buſi- 
neſs to bury truth and common ſenſe under ſuch weekly heaps 
of rubbiſh. | | 


I sHALL ſhew immediately that, in whateyer terms or man- 
ner we ſuppoſe lord 8 ANHO E to have made a promiſe of re- 
ſtoring Gibraltar to the Spaniards, it will be of no avail to 
PusL1coLa's purpoſe. But fince he hath told us what he hath 
heard, and RALRIORH hath told us what he hath heard, for nei- 
ther of them can pretend to ſpeak on their own knowledge 
concerning this affair, I will likewiſe take leave to ſtate what 1 
have been informed of, upon better authority than what my ad- 
verſary hath often writ upon in his affirmative ſtyle. | 


I nave been informed then, that lord 8TANHO E had been 
induced, or ſeduced, call it which you pleaſe, by the late re- 
gent of France, to make an overture of this kind at the court 
of Madrid. Lord SraNHorE, ſays our author, might think 
that Gibraltar was to be © honeſtly given up for valuable confi- 
derations.” He might ſo; and he was ſo honeſt a man, fo 
fincere a lover of his country, that if he had thought in ano- 
ther manner, no confideration of private intereſt, no regard to 
the ſervice of a miniſtry, could have prevailed on him to make, 
nor even to entertain the motion. But have a care of your 
inſinuations, Mr. Pusiicora; and learn to make them with 
a little more delicacy. The caſe is vaſtly different now. The 
ſenſe of our auguſt monarch is known. The ſenſe of the whole 
nation hath been loudly proclaimed; and J believe no miniſter, 
how preſuming ſoever, will venture, at this time, to ſay chat 
Gibraltar may be honorably or advantageoufly given up; and 
therefore no virtuous miniſter will think he can honeſtly give it 

| | up, 
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np, or confpire in meaſures which may create the appearance 
of a neceſſity ſo to do. But to return to my narration. 


Ir ſuch an overture was made by lord ST ANHOorR, it was: 
made to prevail on the court of Spain to defiſt from the enter- 
prize they had then in hand; an enterprize, which we ſhould 
have been obliged to prevent, if the treaty of quadruple alli- 
ance had never been made, by virtue of our guaranty to the 
neutrality of Italy. That this overture was not received is. 
evident; ſince the Spaniards went on with their expedition, 
which ended in the deſtruction of their fleet. Now call. this 
an overture, as I do; or call it a promiſe, as PusLicoLs will 
affect to do; it was vacated to all intents and purpoſes by the 
Spaniards, who refuſed to comply with the condition. on; 
which it was and only could be grounded. 


Ir hath been faid by ſome, that this promiſe was renewed. 
afterwards, to pacify the Spaniards for the loſs of their ſhips, 
and for their defeat in Sicily: but this deſerves explanation; 
and will not ſtand in the light which thoſe who urge it de- 
fire it ſhould. | 


Ir is, I believe, true, that the French, who firſt induced us 
to make this overture, would, on the pretences juſt now men- 
tioned; and on the pretence of the hopes which the regent had 
continued: to give the Spaniards, have obliged us to acknow- 
ledge this vacated promiſe as a ſubſiſting obligation; but I have 
been informed, that this was refuſed flatly to the miniſter ſent 
over hither upon that occaſion, and to the regent himſelf by 
our miniſter abroad. The promiſe then continued vacated ; 
and we were as much diſentangled from the ſnares which our 
good allies laid for us, as if no ſuch promiſe or overture. had: 
been ever made. Ws : 
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Bor farther. If a promiſe of this kind had been made on 
our part, even after the expedition to Sicily, which there is 
no color to affirm, yet that promiſe muſt likewiſe have been 


void, ſince it was made fo, to all intents and purpoſes, by the 
king of Spain: s acceſſion to the quadru ple alliance. 


Tnar all poſſeſſions are mutually confirmed by that treaty, 
except ſuch as are ſpecified in it, cannot be denied. The poſ- 
ſeſſion of Gibraltar was therefore again confirmed to us by the 
king of Spain, when he acceded to that treaty ; unleſs he can 
ſhew that our poſſeſſion of it was excepted, or can produce 
any private article or declaration, which made a reſervation 
of his right to this place, notwithſtanding the ceſſion of it 
made at Utrecht. But nothing of this can be ſhewn ; and it 
hath been ſaid, I believe truly, that a contrary declaration was 
made ſolemnly and publicly by the Britiſh miniſter in Holland, 
at the very time when the acceſſion was ſigned. 


Tnus far then the way is clear before us. When we came 
mediators to the congreſs of Cambray (for ſuch we were at that 
place, tho we have the misfortune to find ourſelves principally 
and almoſt ſolely concerned in the diſputes to be ſettled at 
Soiſſans) the king of Spain had no right, nor pretence of right 
to demand of Great Britain the reſtitution of Gibraltar. In- 
.decd, if he had then ſuch a pretence; if a promiſe, on our 
part, to reſtore this place to him, which promiſe we refuſed 
to execute, had then ſubfiſted, how could he have, accepted 
of our mediation? 7 


Ay, but (lays this poor hunted author, who doubles and 
ſhifts and works and tries, at any rate, to fave himſelf), lord 


" . 9 


P Vide the treaty. 5 
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STANHOPE, according to Raizicn's own confeſſion, was firſt 
in this affair, and laid the foundation of this expectation in 
the Spaniards.----It is plain the Spaniards had ſuch aſſurances. 
It is allowed you, at leaſt for argument ſake, that lord STan- 
HOPE was firſt in this affair. The Spaniards had ſuch aſſur- 
ances. Make your moſt of it. Theſe aſſurances were dil- 
charged. Theſe promiſes were releaſed ; and whatever lord 
STANHOPE can be ſuppoſed to have done or {aid about Gibral- 
tar, hath no more relation to the preſent diſpute, than what 
was done or ſaid about Gibraltar in the time of king Ro- 
DRIGUE and the count Julian: ſo that our author is building 
up a right for the Spaniards upon foundations which were 
demoliſhed as ſoon as laid. He is building up a right, or he 
is building up nothing; for to talk, as he does, of expectati- 
ons, in caſes of this nature, without eſtabliſhing a right, real 
or plauſible, is too frivolous to deſerve an anſwer. 


L me illuſtrate this by. A gr inſtance; for things 
cannot be made too plain to him. I will ſuppoſe. him a 
clergyman. I will ſuppoſe, that by merit, of ſome kind or 
other, he gets a promiſe of a biſhoprick. After this, he does 
ſomething inconſiſtent with ſuch a promotion. He forfeits all 
title. He renounces all pretenſions to it. Shall his advocate 
be admitted to inſiſt that, notwithſtanding all this, he expects 
to be a biſhop ſtill; and, inſtead of grounding his expectations 
on his right, ground his right on his expectations? No cer- 
tainly; ſuch an advocate would be hiſſed out of court, and 
would deſerve at leaſt to have his un ies over his 
cap % utrinr [etl nn gd ene e eren 
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Bur the Spaniards. are - not 0 chimerical.... T hey ground © 
their expectations, and what they call their right, on a new. 
engagement taken by us, as they fay, fince all the, tranſacti- 

Vol. I. D d ons, 
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ons, mentioned above, were over; on a: private article, in a 
treaty made with them in 1721, ſtipulating the contents of a 
letter to be written by the late king; and on the letter, writ- 
ten in purſuance of this artiele, the original of which they offer 
to produce; and which they pretend to be a poſitive engage- 
ment to reſtore Gibraltar to them ao 


Wiru what front now could 'Puzticola affirm, that what 
Raton ſays about the letter is nothing to his purpoſe ; unleſs 
this myſterious letter had been wrote before- this ſame kind of” 
a verbal promiſe was made? If this myſterious or miniſteriaÞ 
letter had been writ before lord STannorz's promiſe was made, 
it would have been nothing to RaLRIGH's purpoſe ; becauſe 
his purpoſe was to ſhew, that the demand which: the Spaniards: 
now make. of Gibraltar, cannot be made on any thing which 
paſſed in lord 'Syannort's time; but it was extremely to his 
purpoſe to ſhew that this letter was writ after lord 8rANHO EES 
death. Had Puz1icoLa taken upon him to ridicule: the plaineſt 
and eaſieſt demonſtration in Eucim, he could not have ren- 
dered himſelf more ridiculous than he does upon this occa- 
ſion. | W nent wid? 5 der, 

T Au at a loſs what words to uſe; I have debarred myſelf 
from uſing hard ones; and none but the hardeſt are equal to 


what this writer deſerves: Let him paſs then without any 
animadverſion from me. Let the reader pronounce ſentence 


upon him. ak f 1 9217 n. 2001 in! 
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To ſum up the whole on this head. Pusiicoua: was to 
prove that my lord S rAHO Es promiſe to reſtore; Gibraltar is 
one of the reaſons of the preſent obſtinacy of the Spaniards, 
and by conſequenee of our preſent difficulties. Now iti is no- 
torious that in fact the Spaniards ground their demand on 


ſome- 
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— which-paſſed whilſt he was alive. PuxLIcoLA. ye, 
it never appeared 50 the preſent miniſtry came into ſuch aſ- 
ſurances. If he means the aſſurances given by my lord Srax- 
nork, and long ago made null, . he is moſt certainly in the 

right, for -a .very obvious reaſon. But if he means the aſſur- 
ances. ſtill:infiſted upon, I have nothing to ſay but this. Thefe 
aſſurances, or what the Spaniards call by that name, were 
given in the year of our Lord 172 l. 


Tas ſecond reaſan aſſigned, by this profound politician, for 
the obſtinacy of the Spaniards, is the reſentment which hath 
lain at their hearts, ever ſince we deſtroyed their fleet. Here 
are no. proofs offered; nor can there be any, which are direct; 
becauſe the aſſertion relates to what paſſes, and hath paſſed 
theſe many years, in the hearts of the king, queen and mini- 
ſters of Spain. It is a fact, which we are to take on the bare 
word of this author, or to reject. I make; no ſcruple of re- 
jecting it, . becauſe the probable reaſons againſt it ſeem to me 
of much greater weight than his ſingle authority in any caſe, 
and eſpecially in a caſe of this nature. The Spaniards were 
certainly. not very well pleaſed with us for deſtroying their 
fleet. But doth it follow from hence, that the reſentment 
vhich they conceived upon this occaſion, operates thus ſtrong 
ly ſtill? How often were the French beaten by us in the lat 
war? Were not whole ſquadrons of their ſhips deſtroyed ? How 
many of their armies were defeated ? How many of their 
towns were taken? Notwithſtanding which, we ke with plea- 
ſure, the moſt perfect harmony, the moſt intimate friendthip, 
ſubſiſt between 2 court and ours; even from the time, 
when their diſgraces were recent, and when their beben 
againſt us — have run the higheſt, if it was true that re- 
ſentment, and not the . Stato, as the. Italians, call 
Mi > ha as the conduct of princes. But. the e. axe 
| ted 4150) | Dd warn 7. 1 3239 more 
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more vindicative than the French. This may be ſaid per- 
haps by people, who are apt to ſupport one affirmation by ano 
ther, and to call that proof. But then how came it to paſs, 
that the Spaniards were ſo ſoon reconciled to the French, and 
entered into ſuch cloſe alliances with them immediately after 
the campaign of 1718 ? If the Britiſh: arms beat the Spaniſh 
fleet, the French arms took the Spaniſh towns at the ſame time. 
The near relation, and the antient friendſhip. between the two 
courts of France and Spain, it may be faid again, rendered 
their reconeiliation eaſy. But this would be to ſuppofe what 

is quite contrary to the natural courſe of human paſſions: 
According to that, the court of Spain muſt have been infinite- 

ly more piqued againſt their own family, for joining in oppo- 
fition to them with the emperor, who had been fo long their 
common enemy, than againſt the court of Britain, who had: 
not the fame ties to them, and who acted for an old ally: 
This is natural and probable. Nay, when we conſider how- 
many marks of the utmoſt reſentment were ſhewn at that 
time by the Spaniſh to the French court; how many intrigues 
the former carried on to ſubvert the government, and to raiſe- 
a rebellion in France; I think we may juſtify affirming that. 
this is true in fact. And yet how ſoon was all this forgot at: 
Madrid? How ſoon was the reunion of the two coutts brought. 
about in the cloſeſt manner, and cemented by marriages?” 


Tur king and queen of Spain might look on the pro- 
ceedings of the French, in this affair, as a political quarrel,. 
and a national wrong; but they looked on an affair, which 
happened a few years afterwards, as a perſonal injury and 
affront. I mean the ſending back the infanta in ſo abrupt, 
ſo unprepared a manner, without any ſoſtening, and with. . 
fo many aggravating circumſtances. Never reſentment run 
higher, nor was expreſſed in terms of greater paſſion, OY 
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chat of the court of Madrid upon this occaſion ;- and yet one 
or two ſacrifices, a little addreſs, and a little management pa- 
cified-all; united the two courts again; and reſtored to the 
French, in a ſhort time, ſuch an influence in Spain, that it is 

marvellous we, who depend ſo much upon it, ſhould not yet. 
have found the leaſt effect from it in our "Wy 


I avs dwelt on theſe obſervations, in order to: ſhew to 
what poor expedients thoſe writers are reduced, - who attribute 
the preſent obſtinacy of the Spaniards" to the beating their 
fleet above nine years ago. Surely it is ſtrange that the car- 
dinal Ds FLtusy ſhould have been able, in every or eight: 
months time, to re-eſtabliſh a good correſpondence and friend- 
ſhip between the two courts of France and Spain, after ſo 
great and fo ſenſible an affront as Puli and his queen thought 
was put upon them by his predeceſſor in the miniſtry ; wad; 
that our miniſters ſhould not be able, in the-courſe of as many 
years, to atone for what their predeceſſors did; nor to pacify 
the reſentment of the Spaniards, for their lofs of the fleet in an 
action, which they might have avoided; and which they ren- 
dered, in ſome ſort, unavoidable 70 0b. It is impoſſible to 
believe, that ſuch an incident ſhould produce theſe effects; 
which ſeem to ſtrengthen, rather than to grow weaker, the 
farther they are removed from this ſuppoſed cauſe of them. 
There muſt be ſomething more recent than this anger, at a 
loſs long ſince ſuſtained and repaired too, as I believe. Per- 
haps we may begin to make ſome diſoovery of this kind, when. 
we examine the next article; to which I ſhall proceed as ſoon 
25 1 have made va fc reflections more on this head, which 
PusLicoLa moſt prudently ſuggeſts to in; and which wilt be- 
of. wonderful ſervice to his cauſe. % . | 
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cc Nog does thequadruple alliance” (fays he; but he muſt mean 
the king of Spain's acceſſion to this alliance) < being aſter the 
«promiſe wc is, -lord'STANHOPE-s,promile or overture, con- 
cerning Gibraltar) prove the Spaniards had: given up their ex- 
c pectations founded on that promiſe; but only that they were 
« not, at that time, in Proper: — to inſiſt upon it. 1 
have ſhewn how filly it is to talk of expectations, without any 
right to expect; and how the right of the Spaniards to Gi- 
braltar, acquired by lord Sr ANHB s promiſe, or overture, either 
real or ſuppoſed, was extinguiſhed before the year 1721. But 
Lagree, that if they had then had even a real right, they muſt 
have ſubmitted to give it up, as they did at that time, becauſe 
of the ciroumſtanees into which hey were fallen. Let me 
aſk Mr. PusLicoLa what reduced them to theſe circumſtan- 
ces? He muſt anſwer, -it was beating their fleet. They had 
been as obſtinate before that time as it is poſſible for is to 
be now. Al BERNONI talked; at leaſt as high as the marquis 
DE LA Paz. . But they grew complying as ſoon as this hoſti- 
lity was committed. Might not the taking their galleons have 
had the ſume effect 1 Would nat our incomparable mi. 
niſters, who run up and: down the world negotiating and 
making treaties, with ſo much credit to themſelves, and ſo 
much honor and advantage to the nation, have done better 
(Iſpeak it with due fubmiſſion to their approved wiſdom) to 
imitate than to blame the conduct of their predeceſſors ? From 
1721 $0 1725, we heard of nothing but the happy and 
loriſhipg ſtate of our affairs. This muſt have heen owing, 
according to PUBLICOLA,, to the circumſtances the Spaniards 
were in; and i therefore this muſt have been owing to the 
defeat which they: received in the Mediterranean. How game 
we to hear from the very ſame; perſons, that all cut diffict 
and the diſtreſſes we are in at n e to ** dated 1 = 
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fore the year, 1721 ? Surely,, to be in a floriſhing ſtate, a, na- 
tion mult, be in a ſecure ſtate; and how: could that be true; 
if, during the four years I have mentioned, a; powerful nei 
bour meditated revenge, and only waited an opportunity of 

ſtriking home? How could it be declared, even from the 
throne, thay nothing more than the forms of a congreſs 
were wanting to eſtabliſh the public tranquility, if the grand! 
quarrel between us and 1 75 did, in, effect, ſubſiſt at that 


time ? . 
Atte 


1 


e are reelle very wane of truth, 04 Þ; very. 
indifferent to. the ſhame of being convicted of falſhood, that 
they never conſider, when they Adem à fact, any thing more 
than the preſent expediency. Strange, almoſt incredible in- 
ſtances of this might be quoted; I paſs them over in ſilence 
for many reaſons; and, amongſt others, for this reaſon, Foe 
ſome of them are too recent to be forgot. 1 ſtick to the po 
before me; and ſhall. conclude it by obſerving: that LG 
Pump. 1coLa aſſigns all the difficulties which we have labored- 
under ſince the year 172 5, to what paſſed before the year 
1721, he is confuted not only by the reaſons I have urged,, 
which ſeem, to me unanſwerable, but likewiſe by. a; autho+ 
rity which can man will allow e deciſive,” W 

5 1 

Tun next article to be conſidered i 18 this. Narr bB who- 
was not ſatisfied with PusLicoa's way of accounting for our 
preſent: difficulties, and for the cloſe alliance between; tlie en 
peror' and Spain, had aferibed both to our refuſdl bf! the'fole 
mediation at Cambray. He is accuſed "of. maliciouſly con- 
cealing the truth ad of imputing that to! ill management, 
extracylnaeyy refunertient' and great teridernpls, which was the: 
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reſult of true reaſon. Now I think I can demonſtrate that 


PuBLICOLA is ignorant of the truth; or chat he conceals it, 1 
will not ſay corruptly, but unfairly. 


TRA the treaty of Vienna was \Qually and! in born ſigned, 


before it could be Pe much as known at Vienna that we had 


refuſed the ſole mediation, I might grant in one ſenſe, and 


for the ſake of argument, tho I do not believe that the 


fact is juſt as he ſtates it; and yet I might ſafely deny the ſame 


thing in the only ſenſe in which this fact can be of the leaſt 


uſe to our author, I can grant that this treaty might be figned 


in form at Vienna, before it could be known there, in form, 


that we had refuſed the ſole mediation; before the couriers 
from Cambray to London, from London to Paris, from Paris 


to Madrid, from Madrid to Vienna could perform their Jour- 


nies, and the ſeveral courts could hold their councils and make 


their diſpatches. But the certain knowledge of our refuſing 


this mediation. might very well arrive at Vienna before the 
treaty was ſigned; nay, the treaty might be ſigned upon this 
knowledge, by virtue of inſtructions given with this contin- 
gency ſpecified i in them. I fay this might be the caſe; and 
therefore to affirm this fact, in the terms PusLicolA Arms it, 
is nothing to the purpoſe. er RALEIGH advances: may Nl 
ws true. oO! 

Tur full powers were given by Spain to carry on the treaty 
of Vienna four months before this offer of the mediation, is 
moſt certainly true: and therefore there is as much reaſon to 
be aſtoniſhed that early meaſures were not taken to prevent 
it, as there is that other meaſures than what we have ſeen 
purſued, were not taken to prevent the effects of ſuch a treaty. 
Could it be an abſolute ſecret to our miniſters, who ought to 
be well informed; fince they have had ſuch 1 nen ſums 
for 
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for ſecret ſervice, as were never heard of before their time, 
that Spain was negotiating at Vienna, during theſe four 
months? Could it be a ſecret to them that, from the death of 
the duke of OrLeans, and about a year, at leaſt, before this 
treaty was concluded, the Spaniſh miniſters were full of fears 
and jealouſies about the completing the infanta's marriage 
with the king of France? If thefe things, which were not 
quite unknown to moſt private perſons, who obſerved the 
courſe of public events, and who ſought information about 
them, did. not eſcape the intelligence of our miniſters, how 
could a conſideration of the circumſtances, which the court 
of Spain was in at that period, eſcape their ſagacity? 


From 2 time of the acceſſion of the king of Spain to the 
quadruple alliance, the whole management of the court of 
Madrid had heen left to the duke of OxlLEAxs and his cardi- 
nal Du Bors; and if we were drawn into the treaty made at 
Madrid in 172 1, by this prince and his miniſter, as J verily 
believe we were, it is eaſy to ſee who was thanked for this 
by the Spaniards, and how watchful France hath conſtantly 
been to ſeize and i improve every occaſion of rendring our title 
to Gibraltar diſputable, and of wreſting this important place 
out of our hands. We came then into the congreſs of Cambray 
joint mediators with the French, between the - emperor. and 
the king of Spain, but not with equal advantage; not with an 
equal ſhare in the confidence of one of the parties; and with 
cur ſhare in the confidence of the other, perhaps, a little 
diminiſhed: for it is not unlikely that the private treaty, made 
at Madrid with the king of Spain, whilſt we were mediators | 
at Cambray between him and the emptror, might give um- 
brage at leaſt to the latter. I know not whether this ſtep did 
not even occaſion ſome Spie, tho not in farm perhaps 


from the imperial miniſters, - . e 
Vol. I. e bo Is 
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Ix this tate'of things, and in this diſpoſition of all parties, 
what could it be imagined that the Spaniards ſhould turn 
themſelves to, on the foreſight of a rupture of all intimacy, 
and even cotreſpondence with F rance? Could they reſolve to 
leave thenifelves without any ally with ſo many enemies, and 
with their intereſts ſtill unadjuſted ? Could they reſolve to run 
the riſque, in this condition, of falling back into a ſtate of 
war, 'when they were about to purchaſe peace at a price which 
they thought | fo dear? Could they reſolve to abandon them- 
ſelves intirely to Great Britain, who had hitherto ſhewn fo 
much partiality to the emperor, ſtill their enemy, and whoſe 
principal intercourſe with them had been managed hitherto by 
France, to whom they expected ſoon to become enemies? 
Certainly they could not refolve upon this, even as I have 
ſtated the caſe; much leſs could they do ſo, if they had ſuch, 
an inveterate rancor at heart, as PuBLicoLa repreſents. What 
then could our miniſters i imagine the Spaniards ſhould do-upon 
a foreſi ght of the infanta's being ſent back, and by conſe- 
quence 5 breaking with France? I will venture to fay, for it 
is plain and evident, that if they thought any thing on this 
affair, they muſt think the very thing which the Spaniards 
did. The Spaniards began to treat at Vienna, that they might 
prepare for the worſt; and they delayed concluding their 
treaty, till what they feared happened. Give me leave to 
add, that it was eaſy to ſee that, whenever the miniſters of 
PaiLtie and the Imperialifts ſhould come to examine their 
maſter's intereſt together, they would ſoon find theſe intereſts. 
not ſo hard to reconcile, nor their want of mediators ſo great, 
as they had imagined, whilſt rivalſhip and pique kept them 
at a diſtance; and that there were men of great weight in the 
emperor's court, whoſe private intereſt muſt render them par- 
ticularly zealous to promote this union. All this happened; 
and it affords a pregnant inſtance of what I ſaid above, that 


reaſon 
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reaſon of ſtate will determine”the conduct of princes, not old 
- ſtale reſentments. I 


From what hath been thus Rated I deſire to make ſome 
inſerences, and to recommend them to PusLicoLa's conſide- 


Fist then, It appears more ridiculous than ever to talk 
of the promiſe of Gibraltar, and the loſs of their fleet as lying 
at the hearts of. the Spaniards, and breaking out upon this oc- 
caſion. Neither muſt it be ſaid abſolutely, that our refuſing 
the ſole mediation at Cambray threw Spain into the arms of 
the emperor. In what reſpect this ſtep might contribute to it, 
will be faid preſently. But the principal and determining 
cauſe of Spain's uniting ſo cloſely with the emperor, was the 
ſending back the infanta. | 


SxconDLY, However ſudden the immediate reſolution for 
the departure of this princeſs from France might be; yet this 
deſign had been long in agitation ; ſo long, that the ſuſpicion 
of it had been entertained by the Spaniards, and was even 
publicly owned by their miniſters very many months before 
they ſent their full powers for carrying on a treaty at Vienna. 


TrmrDLy, There was ſurely, in the whole progreſs of this 
affair, ,notice enough to alarm any reaſonable. men, and time 
enough to prepare for the conſequences of a breach between 
France and Spain. During the life of the duke of ONMLE ans, 
he had, and it could not well be otherwiſe, the chief credit 
at Madrid. But it was obvious enough that, by ſending back 
the infanta, his ſucceſſor would furniſh. us with a fair op- 

portunity of attempting at leaſt to get between France and 
Spain, as France had flood. between Spain and us, and of 
EN „ RG ma in- 
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maintaining ourſelves in that poſt. This indeed was an ob- 
ject of the utmoſt importance, which deſerved more than all 
our negotiations have coſt us, and which it is not impoſſible 
might have been accompliſhed for leſs. Whenever it ſhall ap- 
pear that we took all the meaſures in our power, in a proper 
manner and at a proper time, for this great gnd, infinite honor 
will accrue to our miniſters without difpute. 


FovxrTuly, If we had been as much prepared as one would 
think we might in ſo many months have been, we ſhould have 
had fome great advantages, which, if we were unprepared for 
theſe events, and even ſurpriſed at them, it was impoſhble 
we ſhould reap. ' 11 | 


Tux ſole mediation could not indeed have been ſooner of- 
fered than it was; becauſe it could not be offered till Spain 
hid broke with France, and then it was offered to us. Nay, 
if it had been offered ſooner, I agree that we could not have 
accepted it ſooner, for reaſons of policy and even of decency. 
But if we had been prepared for theſe events, we might have 
ſtruck a great ſtroke, as the generality of the world thought, 
and continue to think, by accepting the mediation in form, 
as ſoon as it was offered. In the caſe ſuppoſed of preparatory 
rweaſures taken by us, on a foreſight of ſuch a conjuncture, it 
is probable that Spain would not have been extravagant enough 
to precipitate ſo bad a bargain as ſhe made for herſelf in the 
Vienna treaty, Having no mediator nor even ally, ſhe was 
under a neceſſity of granting almoſt any terms to the emperor, 
provided ſhe ſecured the main points which ſhe had in view. 
But, ſure of our ſupport, and ſhe might have had aſſurances 
ſufficient for her to depend upon, it is impoſſible to think ſhe - 
would have carried her concefſions farther than ſhe needed to 
have done. In this caſe none of thoſe engagements, which 

Were 
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were talked of, but which have never yet appeared fo injurious 
to Britain, could have been taken; and we might have had 
perhaps the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the. peace of Europe conſum- 
mated by the reconciliation of two princes, the adjuſtment of 
whole 3 had been ſo long our care, and whoſe union 
is, without doubt, in general, and unleſs ſome particular cir- 
cumſtances of a very extraordinary nature hinder it, the com- 
mon advantage of all thoſe who deſire to ſee a balance of 
power preſerved in the weſtern world. But I go farther,. I 
will ſuppoſe that we had not been able to galten Spain; or that 
we had not attempted it, which perhaps was the caſe; that 
Spain looked on us with a jealous, and even a revengeful eye;. 
and in ſhort that the mediation was offered to us, without any, 
deſign that we ſhould concern ourſelves in it, and purely for 
form ſake; yet ſurely, even in this cafe, ſome advantage might 
have been taken by our immediate acceptance of it. Our con- 
duct, at leaſt, would have been free from any objection, and 
Spain and the emperor would have been left without any color 
of excuſe. Might not ſuch a ſtep have retarded the conclu- 
hon of this famous treaty ? Might not time have been gained; 
and would not the leaſt time, in this caſe, have been of the 
greateſt moment to us ? 


R When the mediation was offered us, we could not 
know how ſoon the treaty would be ſigned. It cannot be pre- 
tended that we did. Our refuſal of 5 it therefore muſt have 
been grounded purely on theſe two conſiderations, ſo often 
urged in defence of this meaſure, that the Spaniards were our 
inveterate enemies, and that we were in alliance with the 
French. What is meant by being in alliance with the French, 
and making this a diſtinction between our relation to them and 
our * —— to the Spaniards; I am at a loſs. to find. We were ; 


ks in alliance with one nation; as well as the other, from 
* | che 
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the moment the king of Spain acceded to the quadruple al- 
liance, and the matters ſtill unſettled at Cambray were ſolely 
relative to him and to the emperor, If it be meant that we 
thought the French our friends, 'and knew that the Spaniards 
waited only for a pretended occaſion to break out into enmity 
with us, I think this reaſon will prove the very contrary of 
what it is advanced to prove. Did we ſuſpect that ſomething 
contrary to our intereſt, ſomething dangerous to us, was work- 
ing up in the negotiation of Vienna; and did we for this very 
reaſon decline an opportunity of coming at ſome knowledge 
of what was in agitation there? did we, for this very reaſon, 
refuſe the beſt means we could have hoped for, of keeping our 
antient friendſhip with the imperial court, and of being in a 
condition to check the court of Spain ? Such arguments as theſe 
will not paſs; and whoever produces them hath too mean an 
opinion of the reſt of mankind, and too preſumptuous an 
opinion of his own ſufficiency. On the part of France, no 
objection could have been made to us, if we had accepted this 
mediation: for either the points to be mediated upon were 
pure trifles; ſuch as the titles, and other matters of as little 
weight, referred to the congreſs. of Cambray; in which caſe 
our accepting the ſole mediation muſt have been quite indif- 
ferent to the French : or theſe points were of moment to the 
general intereſt ; and in this caſe, the French ought to have 
deſired that we ſhould continue in the mediation, for the ſame 
reaſons which ought to have determined us to do ſo. If the 
friendſhip and confidence between us and the French was not 
ſo ſtrict as it hath been repreſented, they did not deſerve the 
compliment we made them. If this friendſhip and confidence 
were ſo ſtrict, they might and they would have truſted us 
with pleaſure. Every one knows how concerned and alarmed 
the French were at the reſentment which the king of Spain 


ſhewed an this occaſion. Their firſt care was to try all-poſlible 


Means 
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means of pacifying him. If we could have been one of theſe 
means, their obligations to, and their confidence in us muſt 
have increaſed. We might have treated for them, when they 
could not treat for themſelves. Inſtead of this, by dint of 
management, we fo diſpoſed affairs, that the French in a ſhort 


time treated for us with the emperor and the king of Spain, 
with whom we could not treat for ourſelves. | 


Tus laſt inference I ſhall make, from all that hath been 
faid, is this. As ſending back the infanta was the certain 
and immediate cauſe of throwing Spain into the arms of the 
emperor ; ſo our refuſal of the ſole mediation may juſtly be 
deemed an acceſſory cauſe of it. This refuſal might give oc- 
caſion to carry the engagements of theſe two princes farther 
than it was for our intereſt that they ſhould go. At leaſt, our 
acceptance of it was the ſole, probable meaſure, in that in- 
ſtant, of preventing ſuch engagements ; for this union of the 
emperor and the king of Spain is not, in itſelf, ſo terrible. 
Spain might be as well, nay better for us and for all Europe; 
in the arms of the emperor than of France; and if this union 
is become formidable to us, we may thank for it our own ma- 
nagement, through a long ſeries of buſineſs, and through di- 


vers revolutions of affairs; our too much neglect of Spain; our 


| - l $1 ' * „„ | 35 
too much dependence on France; out being, upon all OCCA- 
0 . \ ö ITY TOLLL 14 1 il 14 
ſions, indefatigably buſy about the intereſts of other | People, 
and leaving to other people the conduct of our on; of which. 
ſurely a more ſtrange example cannot be imagined than that 
which is before our eyes. We would not attempt, nay we 
| | . 11 fy 214} et 14 15 345 14 . N = £6. 435 
would not conſent to be mediators, when we ſtood in that 
character, and could ſtand in no. other, wine all 
RPE 15 n „ ee eee Wirte 
the reaſons for it in that nice conjuncture. a uch was o de- 
licacy. | But we have admitted and (may be I bg, allowed to 
. | l 5 , ee "TE": ih see. een eee, 
fay bY we have courted France to act as mediator, where ſhe 
| 18 
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She was to march an army into Rouſillon. 
to do? But we have ſeen her act hitherto. no part but that of 


n R 10 


is a party; ; for France is a party to the treaty of Hanover; 
and the treaty of Hanover, with the treaty of Vienna, give 


occaſion _ to the e of ene and all the an 
negotiationa. 3 


% 


Pay. France is a party i in our ur quarrel, we have been often 
told; and that ſhe would act as ſuch, we have been often aſ- 


ad, She was to make beſieging Gibraltar a Caſus Faederis. 
What was ſhe not 


a mediator; a common friend; but unconcerned in the 
quarrel. No good effect hath yet appeared, even from her 
offices as mediator. If, by theſe offices, ſhe hath kept us from 
acting for ourſelves, and. made us prefer a precarious depen- 
dence to a vigorous war, I am ſure the effect of her acling in in 
this character hath been a bad one for Britain. 


Norntud can be more plain 85 that chain of cauſes and 
effects, which hath draged us into our preſent difficulties ; and 
as theſe difficulties increaſed, the obftinacy of Spain muſt of 
courſe increaſe likewiſe. If that court had never thought of 
getting Gibraltar out of our hands, the ftate we brought our- 


ſelves into was ſufficient to ſuggeſt the deſign to them. When 
once Spain had purchaſed the emperor's alliance, (I may uſe 


this expreſſion, the treaty of Vienna will juſtify it) ſhe might 
flatter herſelf that he would adhere to her, even in unreaſon- 
able expectations, ſince he had no more to expect from us, 

and had ſo much to receive from her. As ſoon as we had 
ſagely declined having to do with her, or for her, unleſs in 
concert with France, with whom ſhe would have no- 
thing to do at that time, France employed all poſſible means 
to be reconciled to her. Intrigues of every ſort, eccleſiaſtical 
and ſecular, were ſet on foat. T hey ſucceeded ; and Spain 


ſaw 


_— 
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[aw ſhe had nothing to apprehend; What ſhe had to hope, I 
determine not, from this party to the Hanover treaty. The 
other princes and ſtates, ho acteded to this treaty, acceded 
in lab a manner, as it is eaſy to prove, if PusLicoLa ſhould 
think fit to deny it, that we could have little to hope and 
Spain little to apprehend from their engapements, in her diſ- 
putes with us about our immediate intereſts, 


Alt other powers ſoftened towards each other by degrees; 
and by degrees we got deeper into the quarrel. Spain, from 
having no Aly, came to have many; ſome more, ſome leſs to 
be depended on; none to be feared. From having a multi- 
rude of diſ putes, ſhe came to have none, except with us. We, 

on the E hand, from having none of our intereſts in diſ- 
pute, are come to {ee hardly any others in controverſy. From 
feeling ourſelves backed by ſeveral allies, we are come, at leaſt 
in the points of direct relation to us, to have in effect no ally 
but one; and with that one we own that we are diſſatisfied; 
wa we On that we are afraid of him. The writer, I am anfwer- 
ing, inſinuates both; nay, he does it almoſt in exprefs words. 
He complains of the indifference of France in ſupport of our 
interefts ; and of the danger of engaging in a war, in con- 
cert with France. Who would have thought it, Mr. D'An- 
VERS? Here is the London Journal contradicting the Enquiry z 
and I am able to point out to you many 7 inſtances of his 
doing the ſame thing. Here is PusLicot.a accounting for our 
preſent difficulties, now they are come upon us, by the very 
arguments which were urged againſt the Hanover treaty, and 
which proved that the natural conſequence of that treaty 
was juſt what the event hath ſhewn it to be. Thoſe who 
wrote againſt the Enquiry foretold what would happen. Pu- 
BLICOLA juſtifies the 8 by complaining that it bath 
happened ! 
. F f F wilt 
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I wiLL mention but one inſtance more of this kind; and 
that ſhall be with relation to the Oſtend company. The grand 
« quarre], ſays PusLicoLa, was between us and Spain. The 
« Oftend trade, about which ſuch a noiſe hath been made, was 
« more the concern of our neighbors, both by treaty and in- 
« tereſt, than our own."'---Now I will leave the world to decide 
by whom all this noiſe about the Oftend trade hath been made. 
Did not you, Mr. DAnvers, and ſeveral other writers, 
maintain that this company was of but little concern to us, in 
oppoſition to the whole party on the contrary ſide, who took 
all poſſible pains, both within doors and without, to prove 
that the Oſtend trade was a point of the utmoſt concern to 
Britain, and even equal to Gibraltar itſelf ? Nay, the author of 
the Enquiry, who hath now the mortification to fee himſelf, 
given up, in every material article, by both parties; even by 
thoſe who ſet him to work, goes ſo far, p. 57. of that 
memotable performance, as to aſſert that Gibraltar would be 
of no importance to us, if the Oſtend company ſhould be ſuf- 

fered to ſubſiſt; and having labored that point, with all his 
ſtrength, for no leſs than twenty pages together, concludes it 
thus: © That not only our own Eaſt and Weſt India trade, and 

that of the Dutch, will be ruined by the Oſtend company, 
£« which will be the immediate effect of it, or rather is ſo al- 
« ready in ſome degree, but alſo that the contagion will ſpread 
« to many other branches of the Britiſh and Dutch trade; 
« and convey along with it the riches, the ſtrength and the 
« navalpower to the ſame Spaniſh Netherlands. 


« Bur. were it ſo that Holland alone would be the ſufferer 
« by the Oſtend trade, which is far from being the caſe, yet 
« the ruin of Holland muſt carry along with it, in the end, 
« the ruin of Britain.“ e EE 1. 228% 


Socn 
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- Sven abſurdities as theſe would provoke merriment in a caſe 
of leſs conſequence ; but they provoke indignation in a caſe 
where the honor and intereſt of our king and country are ſo: 
deeply concerned. 


Id ro this ſtate were our foreign affairs brought, when his 
prefent majeſty came to the crown. I mention this the rather, 
becauſe they, who now think it for their intereſt to date the 
riſe of all this miſchief ſo much backwarder than it can con- 
ſiſtently with truth be dated, may poſſibly. find it for their in- 
tereſt. hereafter, if new and almoſt unavoidable difficulties 
ſhould come upon us, in conſequence of what they bave done 
in a former reign, to date the riſe of them as much too for- 
ward. Let it then be remembered that all which hath hap- 
pened in this reign, is no more than a prolongation of the 
ſame ſcene, The great ſcenes of the world are not to be ſhift- 
ed at our pleaſure. They muſt be continued ſometimes, when 
we are convinced the moſt that they are weakly framed. Op- 
portunities muſt be waited for, and we truſt they will happen. 
We are ſure they will be improved by the capacity, the vigor, 
the experience and valor of our auguſt monarch. A ſeaſon- 
able and powerful effort hath often broke through the moſt com 
plicated evils. A word hath often effected what the moſt te- 
dious negotiations, ſuch as we have been accuſtomed to, could! 
never have brought about, 


I xavs now done with Mr. PusLicoLa for this time; and 

I hope for good and all. If my letter is grown. into a greater 
length than I deſigned, this hath been owing principally to an 
earneſt deſire of ſetting theſe matters (ſo often and: ſo groſly: 
miſrepreſented) in a juſt and clear light, I have advanced no 
facts but fuch as are of public notoriety, ſuch as I know to 
be true, and ſuch as I do verily believe to be ſo, upon ſuch 
Fiz grounds; 
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grounds as reaſonable men have always thought ſufficient to 
conſtitute, in caſes of this nature, the higheſt probability. I have 
endeavored to puſh no conſequence, nor to ſtrain any argu- 
ment farther than I judged it would evidently bear; for what- 
ever PUBLicoLa may think, which concerns me little, I aſſure 
you, Mr. D'Ax RRS, that I would not have given myſelf this 
trouble, ſmall as it is, of anſwering him for any other reaſon 
but this ; that, in order to get well out of our preſent difh- 
culties and dangers, it is negeſſary to know truly how we came 
into them; and that he therefore, who contributes to diſpel from 
before the eyes of mankind thoſe miſts of error which are ſo 
induſtriouſly raiſed at this time, does ſome ſervice to his king 
and his country. 


1 Am, Si, &c. 


JOHN TROT. 
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Defence of the Enquiry into the Reaſons of 
the Conduct of Great Britain, &c. 


SIR, 


S ſoon as I heard that the author of the * Enquiry 

had condeſcended to take notice of a Letter which : 
you thought fit to publiſh in your journal of the 

fourth of January laſt, I reſolved to make my acknowledg- 

ments to him for ſo great an honor, and to deſire you to con- 


vey them into the world. This duty ſhould have been diſ- 


* The following was the motto to this Aniwer to the Defence, &c. viz. © Nor 
« can we conceive a more abject ſervility of conduct, than for people, ſo long 
« famed for commerce and bravery, to ſee their darling good, 9 their peculiar 
„ glory, the pledge of their liberty, and life of all their property, juſt going to 
« be forcibly and untighteouſly torn from them; and tamely to look on without 
« one ſtruggle for ſo great a bleſſing, or one hearty effort againſt the invaders of 
„it. What can we become, if we give our conſent to ſuch ruin by our own ſu- 
pine indolence and inſenſibility, and ſuffer ourſelves to be ſtript of our boaſted 
+: ſtrength and ornament at once, but a nation, the moſt deſpicable of all nations 
under heaven; expoſed to the contempt and inſults of the world about us here 
« below, and rendered utterly unworthy, by our own conduct, of the care of 


« providence above us?“ Enquiry, p. 86. 


T charged 
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charged immediately, if I had not been diverted from it by 
avocations of a very different nature; and if I had not ob- 
ſerved, on a review of the preſent diſpoſitions, that there was 
no reaſon in force to make a very ſpeedy reply neceſſary. What 
am going to ſay now will, I think, juſtify me for what I 
have ſaid already, in the opinion of mankind ; and at leaſt 
in the ſecret thoughts even of the author and defender of the 
Enquiry : and as this effect of the little additional trouble I 
am about to give myſelf is the principal, nay, the ſole good 
one which 1 dare expect, we are in time for that; and by 
conſequence I {hall not loſe my labor by my delay. 


Tris author hath thrown ſeveral matters in my way, to 
which it is proper I ſhould fay ſomething before I enter into 
that which is ſtrictly the ſubject of our preſent diſpute. 


He declares upon this occaſion, with all poſſible ſeriouſ- 
neſs, that © he hath not writ, or dictated, or advanced, or, 
directly or indirectly, had the leaſt part in the writing or 
« publiſhing any paper, which hath appeared in the world, in 
« any form, from the time of writing the Enquiry, and from 
« ſome time before that, to the twentieth of January 157 28-9.” 
He makes this declaration, © and for that ſpace of time, parti- 
« cularly with a view to papers printed in the London Journal; 
jn all which he hath been utterly unconcerned either directly 
« or indirectly.” 7 


Fax be it from me to queſtion the truth of ſo ſolemn a de- 
claration. I give entire credit to it; and I freely own that he 
hath reaſon to complain of me for inſmuating, at leaſt, that 
he hid a hand in the London Journals, The little ſhare J have 
had in the paper war hath not given me many opportunities of 
knowing the combatants; and the productions on one ſide, 
2 gave 
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gave me little curioſity to enquire after the authors of them, 
But I found it univerſally affirmed, and no where contradict- 
ed, that this gentleman had a hand in the weekly papers juſt 
mentioned. The perſons who recommended theſe papers, 
countenanced the opinion; and were glad, perhaps, that fo 
conſiderable a name ſhould give them an authority which 
might ſupply whatever elſe they wanted. Nay, I found 
amongſt thoſe, who were acquainted with this author, and 
who profeſs a particular regard for him, ſome who were 
angry at him on this very account; ſome who were ſorry for 
him; but none who doubted the truth of the fact. What 
may have given occaſion to ſo general a concurrence, he can 
beſt tell. I urge theſe circumſtances only to ſhew, how I'was 
led into an error. It was indeed error, not malice. But ſtill 
I think myſelf obliged to take this occaſion of aſking his par- 
don; and I do it with all poſhble ſeriouſneſs, as he made 
his declaration, and from the bottom of my heart; becauſe 
Jam as much convinced, that he neither abetted, encouraged, 
nor paid the authors of theſe papers, as I am that he was not 


himſelf the author of theni. 


Ir cannot be imputed to me, that I have any thing to an- 


| {wer for, on account of the perſonal ſeverities which this au- 


thor, in « very pathetic manner, complains of. We muſt ac- 
knowledge; and we ought to lament, that our public papers have 
abounded in fcurtility. One would be tempted to imagine, 
that the Saturnalia were held all the year round in Britain, for 
thoſe who can do nothing but rail, have had their encou- 
ragements to write; and I am perſuaded that this gentleman's 
_ candor will oblige him to confeſs, that nothing but a thorough 
contempt hinders complaints from being made againſt the wri- 
ters of his own ſide, much better grounded and ſupported by 
much ſtronger inſtances, than he can produce againſt the wn- 
> WEB” og © ters 
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ters of the oppoſite ſide, in his own, or in any other caſe; 
For my part, I ſhould be extremely ſorry to have it ſaid of 
me, with truth, that I had railed at any author, inſtead. of 
anſwering, or even in anſwering his book; and leſs than any 
would I be guilty of this crime, for ſuch it is, towards. one 
who defends, with ſo much uniformity of conduct; the liberty 
of the preſs, that corner-ſtone of public liberty. He who 
will ſupport what hurts himſelf, becauſe he thinks it the ſup- 
port of the whole liberty we enjoy, ſhall meet with nothing 
from me but that which he deſerves from all mankind; the 
utmoſt reſpect, whenever he leaves me the power of ſbew-ing 


it, conſiſtently with the regard Lowe to W and to my own: 
neceſſary defence. | 


ſpect 

for his perſon, or with that which I have fer ſome of his 
writings, if I cannot bring myſelf up to have the ſame for 
his «© Enquiry into the reaſons of the conduct of Great Britain; 
or for his Defence of this Enquiry.” He appears to have a pa- 
ternal fondneſs for the fitſt of theſe treatiſes, which amounts 
even to a partiality; the more ſurpriſing, becauſe it is found 
in one who can boaſt ſo numerous and ſo fair an offspring. 
I ſhou!d not have attempted to draw him out of an error, 
which he ſeems to indulge with ſo great a ſatisfaction, if he 
had not made it neceſſary for me. Since he hath done fo, 1 


will offer ſome obſervations on the Enquiry itſelf, before. I 
come to the Defence, 


He will not, I hope, think it inconſiſtent with this re 


Tus circumſtance upon which he ſeems to triumph a 
little, (that the Enquiry was not anſwered) he will permit me 
to ſay is often a very equivocal proof of the merit of a boak. 
The ſame mouths, it ſeems, which pronounced the Enquiry to 
be a mean and deſpicable performance, © have more than 


« once 
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« once expreſſed in print their earneſt defire that ſome able 
« hand would anſwer it.” From what mouths he took this, 
I know not. But ſurely the teſtimony of thoſe who deſired 
ſome able hand would anſwer what they judged to be mean 
and deſpicable, is an odd teſtimony for him to quote; fince 
it could proceed from nothing but a deſign to ridicule him. 


Tno the Enquiry was not anſwered in form, yet I believe 
that ſeveral, perhaps all, the points on which his ſyſtem leaned, 
were occaſionally examined, and ſufficiently refuted by you, 
Mr. D'Anvess, and by others. If no more was done I take 
the reaſon to have been plainly this. The miniſterial air of 
authority and information, aſſumed in it, made even thoſe, on 
whom this air did not impoſe, judge that it was prudent to 
wait till time and events ſhould open the ſcene a little more ; 
and as the ſcene opened, they perceived that the Enquiry was 
daily anſwered, in the moſt effectual manner, to their hands; 
ſo that the author might have waited all his life, perhaps, for 
ſomething more of this ſort, if he had not thought fit to ſeize 
an opportunity of defending it, not more worthy his notice, 
than ſeveral others before given him; and if my reſpe& for 
him, and my deſire to ſtand fair in his opinion had not de- 


termined me to make him a reply. 


As to the effect of the Enquiry, which he thinks fo conſi- 
derable, that it “ awakened multitudes out of a dull and 
e languid ſtate into life and vigor; and that it was not found 
<« to procure ſlumbers either to thoſe who liked it, or to thoſe 
„ who diſliked it;“ I, who was moſt certainly one of thoſe 
who either liked or diſliked it, can affirm with the greateſt 
truth, that if it did not procure me ſlumbers, it did not keep 
me awake. Some of the facts advanced in it were ſtrange 
and ſurpriſing; but them they were deſtitute of any proof, 

Gg 2 except 
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except the ſtrong affirmations of the author, and collections af 
circumſtances ſo extremely trivial, that they became burleſque 
as ſoon as they were ſeriouſly applied. A bare expoſition of 
any real danger from the pretender would have waked multi- 
tudes into lite and vigor, tho the Enquiry had never been written. 
But 1 apprehend that ſo may pages ſpent on WHARrTONs ram- 
bles, RirrRRDA's chit-chat, hear-ſays of what one great man 
writ concerning what another great man ſaid, three Muſco- 
vite ſhips coming to Spain, embarkations which were never 
made, and armies which were never aſſembled, could have 
no other effect than to compoſe multitudes into perfect tran- 
quility, and to confirm the opinion of their ſecurity on this 
head. Any ſurmiſes of an engagement, on the emperor's 
part, to aſſiſt Spain in the recovery of Gibraltar by force, could 
provoke no indignation, whatever elſe it might provoke, nor 
cauſe any alarm. We knew Gibraltar to be impregnable to 
the Spaniards, before Rur ERDA declared it to be ſo; and 
what aſſiſtance the emperor could give them towards reducin 
this place, unleſs he had in his ſervice ſome of Mr. WaLLzr's 
winged troops and Pegaſean horſe, we were not able to diſ- 
cover. As to the emperor's real engagement in this article 
towards Spain, and as to the engagements of Spain towards 
the emperor, on the article of trading to the Weſt-Indies, we 
ſoon knew what they were; and with this knowledge our 
alarm ceaſed. What was ſaid in the long diſſertations, about 
the Oſtend company, cauſed likewiſe little or no emotion in 
us. Our intereſt was plainly not that of principals, till the 
Dutch had the addreſs to make us fo, by their acceſſion to the 
treaty of Hanover; and the conduct of our own court, who 
beheld, with ſo much indifference, the riſe and progreſs of 
this company, had taught us to be indifferent about it. Theſe 
conſiderations, and many others which I omit, hindered the 
Enquiry from having the effect, which this gentleman's pa- 
5 ternal 
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ternal fondneſs makes him believe it had. The. part, if I 
may have leave to fay ſo, was over-acted. But fill 1 ſee no 
reaſon that he has to be concerned, becauſe one way or other 
the end of writing it was anſwered.” The Enquiry was the 
book of a day, like ſome little animals on the banks of the 
river Hypanis, Which came to life in the morning, fulfilled 
all the ends of their creation, and died before night, 


Tres is a point, on which the author and defender of 
the Enquiry values himſelf and his book very much; I mean 
the ſtri& regard to truth which he aſſures us he obſerved in 
writing. Now, tho I am ready to agree that this. author has 
always a great regard to truth, yet I afficm that I could write: 
a book as big as the Enquiry, filled with nothing | but demon- 
ſtrations of his errors in matters of fac. Too much confi- 
dence in the informations he received, too much haſte in com- 
poſing, and above all, that fire which | is apt to over- heat the 
imagination of polemical writers, muſt have cauſed theſe er- 
rors. It is impoſſible to account any other way, how a gentle- 
man of nice honor, remarkable ſincerity, and even exemplary 
piety, inſtead of making his Propoſitions conſtantly the reſult 
of the evidence he found, upon a thorough examination, true, 
ſhould, through a whole book, have conſtantly ſuited his evi- 
dence. to a certain ſet of propoſitions ; : and how facts and dates, 
as ſtubborn things as they are in the hands of other men, ſhould 
grow ſoft as wax under his touch. 


Bor it is not my deſign to enter into a diſquiſition of this. 
ſort. It would ſhey ill-nature, which I hope I have not; and 
it would be now of no uſe whatever. I muſt however de— 
fend myſelf, as unwilling, as I am to offend him; and there- 
fore ſince he contradiQs what l faid, viz. that he had heen 


given up in every material article of the Enquiry; ;” I think. 
myſelf 
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obliged to prove it. How eaſy are ſuch words as theſe,” 
ſays our author, « but how hard to ſupport them?“ Now 1 
do aſſure him that theſe words, as far as they may be thought 
harſh or impolite, will at no time fall eaſily from my tongue 
or pen; but he will find that it is eaſy for me, upon this oc- 
caſion, to ſupport them. I will confine myſelf to the four 
great points of danger, arifing from the Vienna treaties, and 
mentioned already, Let us ſee whether he has been given up 
in them or not. 

 Accorpine to the Enquiry, we were in danger of loſing 
not only our Eaſt and Weſt-India trade, but many other 
branches of the Britiſh trade, by the privileges ſuppoſed to be 
granted to the emperor's ſubjects, and from the enjoyment of 
which privileges we are debarred. Nay, it was very ſtrong- 
ly inſinuated that even the ruin of Britain was involved in 
this point. If this had been the caſe, and if the treaty of 
Vienna had thus ſett' ed the matter, there would have been 
occaſion for all the outcries which we meet with in the En- 
quiry, and for {till more. But our moſt knowing merchants 
gave up this point, as {oon as they read and conſidered the ſe- 
veral clauſcs; and it is notorious, that the contracting powers 
declared, as ſoon as they heard of the objection, that their 
meaning was not to give theſe privileges to the imperial ſub- 
jects above other nations; and that they would explain the 
text accordingly, if any ambiguity made it neceſſary. But 
in truth there was little or no ambiguity in the matter, except 
what the repreſentations of it occaſioned; for without enter- 
ing any deeper into it, let us obſerve that the anſwers which 
this author gives to the objection, which he was forced, from 
the notoriety of the thing, to make to himſelf, are evaſive 
and fallacious; for ſince the ſame liberty of entering the Spa- 
niſh ports in the Weſt-Indies, in caſe of diſtreſs by bad wea- 


ther, 
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ther, or for refreſhment, is granted to us by the treaty of 
1670, as is granted to the imperial ſubjects by the treaty of 
Vienna, does it follow that more is granted to them than to 
us, becauſe the liberty granted to us hath- ceaſed for man 
years? If we have not made uſe. of the liberty, the fact 
firmed is nothing to the purpoſe. If we have been denied it, 
ſuch denial is an infraction of the treaty. of. 1670, and proves 
that we have had injuſtice done us by the. practice of the Spa- 
niards; but doth not help to prove that we have had any done 
us by their conceſſions to the emperor, with whom they may 
keep this article, perhaps, as little as they have done with us, 
and. who is not likely to have the ſame means of obliging them 
to it as we have in our power, whenever we Pleaſe to employ; 
them. 


How the eighth article of the treaty of Utrecht came to be 
quoted, on this occaſion, is to me marvellous,. That article 
is made general to all nations; but was particularly directed 
againſt the French, who, from. at that time, continued to ob- 
tain licences: to ſend ſhips to trade in the South · Sea, as they had 
done all the war. But the treaty of Utrecht confirms the 
treaty of 1670 ;, and the le RUE that © no licence, or 
«any permiſſion at all, ſhall at any time be given to the French, 
dor any other nation whatſoever to ſail, traffic, &c. to 
« the dominions ſubject to the crown of Spain in America,” 
cannot ſurely. be conſtrued to deprive us of the right of going 
into thoſe-parts, in the, caſes allowed by: the treaty of 1670. 
This ſeems ſo clear, that I may pronounce the gentleman given 
up, on this head, by the moſt; knowing . merchants, and by 
every. man who can wy and underſtand. what he reads. 


Bur I may g 50 farther; for it ap ppears even from the fifth 


article of the proviſional treaty itlelf, which is faid to ſecure - 
| us : 


us from the dangerous ehgagements contained in the treaties 
of Vienna, with relation to trade, that the king of Spain « never 
< underſtood to grant, by the faid treaty, any privileges con- 
ce trary to the treaties'confirmed above; nor to give to his im- 
ec perial majeſty any greater advantages than thoſe enjoyed by 
« other nations in their commerce; his imperial majeſty adopt- 
© ing for his ſubjects the above-mentioned declaration, made in 
ee the name of his catholic majeſty.” And it is very obſetvable 
that this article ſeems to be inferted in the treaty, merely upon 
the ſurmiſes of the miniſters of France, Great-Britain and 
Holland, who habe pretended, as it is faid in the introduc- 
tion to it, * that in the treaty of commerce, concluded at Vi- 
« enna on the firſt of May, 1725. there were divers clauſes, 
« which claſhed with articles of ſeveral treaties of commerce, 
c anterior to the year 1725, &c. 


Ie therefore the natural fenſe of the Vienna treaty itſelf,” as 
well as the declaration of their imperial and catholic majeſties, 
as ſoon as the objection was firſt ſtarted, and their offer to re- 
move any ſuppoſed ambiguity in this article of the Vienna 
treaty, were not ſufficient to ſatisfy us; what farther ſatisfac- 
tion ſhall we receive by the proviſional treaty, in caſe it ſhould 
be accepted, which contains only the very ſame declaration? 
-==Butthis hath been ſufficiently explained already by your 
r . 


As to the Oſtend trade, he thinks that 1 myſelf cannot be 


againſt him, unleſs in the degree of the importance of it. Now 
this is the very point upon which he muſt be given up, in 
this caſe, if he is given up at all. I never heard that any man 
was wild chough to affirm, that the trade carried on from 
Oſtend, was of no conſequence whatever to us. But the 
queſtion is, whether that trade be of that degree of impor- 
N | | tance 


- 
*. 
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tance to us, which he repreſents. He aſks, who of thoſe I 
ec ppoſe hath declared againſt him in this ? I anſwer, The very 
perſon I quoted in the paſſage he had before his eyes, when 
he asked this queſtion. He ſays, in the Enquiry, „that our 
« Faſt and Weſt-India trade will be ruined by the Oſtend com- 
« pany; that they are ſo already, in ſome degree; that the 
« contagion will ſpread to other branches; in ſhort, that this 
<« trade will carry riches, ſtrength, and naval power from us to 
ce the Spaniſh Netherlands. What fays PugLicol a? „The 
Oſtend trade, about which ſuch a noiſe hath been made, (he 
muſt mean by the enquirer, ſince the enquirer made more 
noiſe about it than all the other writers put together) . was more 
« the concern of qur neighbors, both by treaty and intereſt, 
ce than our own. I appeal now, in my turn; and I appeal to 
the enquirer himſelf, Is not one af theſe repreſentations directly 
contrary to the ather ? Does not Puxlicor A diminiſh the 
conſequences of the Oſtend trade to us, and treat it even 
lightly ? Does not he magnify it, in the ſtrongeſt terms, and 
make our all depend upon the ohſtruction of it? Does not 
PuBLIEOLA, an author whom I oppole, give him up ? 


Ws are now come to the danger, much inſiſted upon in 
the Enquiry *, of having Gibraltar wreſted out of our hands 
by force, if it be poſſible, unleſs we will baſely yield it up; and 
this danger is grounded on a ſuppoſed ſ mutual engagement 
between the emperor and king of Spain, contained in a ſecret 
offenſive treaty. The writer of the Enquiry confeſſes, < that 
« the imperial reſident read to ſome of our miniſters the words, 
<« which he ſaid were the contents of the article which his 
“ maſter had entered into, relating to Gibraltar; the which 
implied, that his mater had engaged. da vie his good office 
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«qr the reſtitution of Gibraltar.“ Now from hence, becauſe 
this reſident read all that related to this point, All did not 
ſhew the whole treaty to us, any more than we thought our- 
ſelves obliged to ſhew to the imperial miniſters the treaties of 
1721, which we made at Madrid with one of the parties 
between whom we were at that time mediators, in the con- 
greſs at Cambray ; from hence, I ſay, the writer T am anſwer- 
ing concludes that the truth of what he imputes to the emperor 
ſtands confirmed : but this offenſive alliance hath appeared hi- 
therto no where, except in his writings; and. the article relat- 
ing to Gibraltar, in the defenſive alliance between the emperor 
and king of Spain, is ſurely as contrary as poſſible to all 
that he hath advanced. By. that article it appears, that the 
Spaniards affirmed a promiſe on our part to reſtore Gibraltar. 
In confideration of this promiſe, the emperor declares he will 
not oppoſe this reſtitution, if it be made amicably; that if it 
be neceſſary, he will employ his good offices, and even his me- 
diation, if the parties deſire it. Till therefore the enquirer 
can ſhew another article between the contracting powers in the 
Vienna treaties, about Gibraltar, this muſt be reputed the ſole 
article of that kind, and by conſequence a flat contradiction to 
all that he hath ſaid on this occaſion ; fo that if his own 
fide do not give him up in this caſe, both they and. he will be 
given up, I fear, in the opinion of every other man in Europe; 
to which I ſhall add, fince the obſervation lies fairly in my 
way, that every man, who knows any thing of the intereſt of 
Europe, knows it as much the intereſt of the emperor, that: 
Britain ſhould keep Gibraltar, as it is the intereſt of one of our 
allies, that we ſhould loſe the poſſeſſion of this place; 'and yet 
we have been taught, by ſome- profound ſtateſmen, to appre- 
hend the emperor's efforts to take it from us, and to IH; on 
the aſſiſtance of France to Preſerve it to us. 
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I xavs reſerved to the laſt the greateſt of all thoſe dangers, 


which are repreſented in the Enquiry ; and that i is the danger 
of the Pretender. 


Is is then aimed. * « e one expreſs article of the al- 
« liance between the emperor and Spain, contained an obli- 
« gation in favor of the pretender, and a ſtipulation to make 
« the attempt for him i in England, before opening the war in 
« any other parts. Nay, this author was ſo well informed 
of all theſe proceedings, that he gives us the particular engage- 
ments which the pretender, in return, took towards the em- 
peror and, Spain, . All theſe things are aſſerted in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, as founded on poſitive intelligence; on intelligence 
« from more than one perſon ; on undoubted intelligence, and 
« ſuch as could be entirely depended on.” Now I ſuſpect that 
the enquirer would think me very impertinent, if 1 ſhould 
ſeem, to queſtion the authority of his intelligence; and yet I 
verily believe, that I have bettet reaſons to do ſo than he had 
to depend upon it, when he writ the words I have quoted. 
But we will wave ſaying any thing more on a point on which 
it is proper for neither of us to ſpeak plain. His good opinion 
of the intelligence communicated to him will not give it the 
ſtamp of infallibility; nor will my bad opinion deſtroy its cre- 
dit, The world will thetefore judge, or rather - has judged, 
of the validity of what he does not explain, by the force or 
weakneſs of the other circumſtances' which he enlarges upon; 
and by obſerving whether the courſe of events hath juſtified 
this boaſted intelligence or not. I have juſt mentioned above 
the chief: of theſe circumſtances ; and notwithſtanding the 
great reſpect I have for this author, nothing ſhall oblige me 
to treat them more ſeriouſſy. 1 will ſhew 5 however, that 
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the” courſe of events hath deſtroyed all the ufe he pretendedd to 

make of theſe cireumſtances, and that it has cotittad ed, in- 
ſtead of confirming his intelligence. He ſays, * that the 
« vigorous reſolutions taken, and the preparations and diſpoſi- 
« tions made by Great Britain, ſuſpended the execution of 
this deſign. The Spaniards found themſelves obliged to 
ci ſend part of their ſhips from Cadiz and St. Andero to the 
« Weſft-Indies, and the Muſcovite thips returned home. 
Very well | The event does not yet juſtify the intelligence; 
but that is accounted for. The execution of the defign was 
fufpended for the prefent. The defign went on then ; and 
the preparations for an invaſion by conſequence. It muft have 
been ſo; for we find in the Enquiry, that the defign thus 
ſuſpended was afterwards prevented by the appearance of a 
Britiſh fleet on the Spaniſh coaſt. Now let me deſtre you, 
Mr. D'Anvess, to take the trouble of turning to Sir oN 
TexNines letter, dated Auguſt 10, 1726, and made pub 
lic here; in which you will find the Spaniards fo Iittle pre- 
pared to invade us, that when he came on their coaſt, they 
ſeemed to be in the greateſt conſternation, that all the troops 
they could afſemble did not exceed three thouſand men, and 
that thefe were in very bad condition. : | 


I asx now, is the intelligence of the enquirer, upon this 
head, ſupported by any thing but his own affirmation ? Is it 
not contradicted by the whole courſe of events? Does there 

the leaſt reafon to believe that he had a fure founds- 
tion to build upon, when he made ſuch bold affertions, and 
of ſuch a nature? The ſecret offenſive treaty, which he talks 
ſo much of, has never appeared, nor any footſteps of it; and 
many: people are apt to believe that it never exiſted any where 
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but in ſome people s' Juxuriant. fancy. The feveral treaties 
made at Vienna in 1725, between the emperor and Spain, 
have, been long public; and When it was obferved; foms 
where or other, that nothing was contained in them like what 
the enquirer had aſſerted, the enquirer was given up. He was 
faid to be. miſtaken... The article, in favor of the pretender, 
was faid to be in fome other treaty ;- and afterwards in no 
formal treaty. It was not a treaty. It was an engagement. 
This may be called, by ſome ill-bred people, fhuffling: but 
ſure I am that it muſt 2er a direct giving up of this au- 
thor; who will find, perhaps, if he pleaſes to enquire into. 
the particulars of what paſſed on this occafion, that the per- 
fon EG up, had ſome ſbare in . him to 
work. 


' 


Arran this, it is hardly worth 3 that the 1 of 
the Obſervations: on the Conduct of Great- Britain hav given 
him up like wiſe; for the utmoſt which this writer ventures: 
to ſay, when he comes to ſpeak of this a afferted 
by the enquirer to be contained in an article of a treaty, is: 
this ; our apprehenſions were that there might be engagements. 
ce in favor of the pretender,” Let the enquirer conſider: again, 
whether I was in the wrong to GOES chat he had Oe 
given up, even by his own fade; | 


Ha juſtified what I prcſurned!:t to Abende ooncrrning 
the e come now to the Defence of i it. 


Tus gentleman begins this Defence by ſtating the calc) ſo» 
he calls-it, as he did in the Enquiry; and! then' he proceeds: 
to take notice of what hath followed ſince the date of that 
book; that is to ſay, he repreſents the matter in diſpute; jufſ 


as it ſuits bis e leaving. out many things a ot 
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ſet the whole in a true light; aflerting ſome things, which 
have been never proved; and others, which I think never can 
be proyed; making what inſinuations, drawing what conclu- 
ſions he thinks fit; and in a word, begging | the queſtion in 
almoſt every line. It is hard to conceive for what purpoſe this 
is done. The reaſon given, I am ſure, is not a good one; 
ſince the principal facts and reaſonings upon which the ſtrength 
of all that can be ſaid muſt be founded, are ſo far from ſeem- 
ing to be forgot, that they ſeem to be the only things remem- 
bered, or thought of at this time, and are the common topicks 
of almoſt every converſation. , There muſt therefore be ſome 
other reaſon for this method of proceeding ; and I can gueſs 
but one. This method may perhaps be thought proper to 
catch unwary readers, and to give a particular biaſs to their 
minds, with which they are to read and to judge of all that 
follows. I could make uſe of the ſame art; and, without being 
at much pains, draw up a ſtate of the caſe very contrary to that 
which he hath drawn, and at leaſt as plauſible. But I think 
the proceeding, too unfair to copy after it. I have indeed no 
reaſon to do ſo; ſince, very indifferent to all other conſidera- 
tions, I ſeek nothing in this diſpute but the diſcovery of the 
truth: and therefore, as I will receive nothing but what is ſup- 
ported by the evidence of fact, and the force of argument, ſo 
1 will not preſume to attempt impoſing any thing, void of 
both, upon others. Beſides, this gentleman undertakes. to 
“ conſider what J have advanced, either againſt any thing, in 
which he can. be ſuppoſed to be concerned; or upon any 
« ſubject of debate, (of this debate he means) which appears 
« to him to be of importance: ſo that if J am able to refute 
all that he objects to me, in the Defence of this Enquiry, Tre-. 
fute all objections, of any importance, to what I have ſaid in 
my former letter to you; and then I imagine that his ſtate of 
the caſe will do him no great honor, and his cauſe little good. 
4] Wh THE 
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Tax "firſt" point on Which I am attacked by the defender 
of the Enquiry is, on the turn, ſo he calls it, which '1 have 
given to the very beginning of this whole ſcene. He means 
the Vienna alliance. 


La us ſee therefore whether it is he or I, for one of us 
may, perhaps, have done ſo, who hath ehdeavored, in treat- 
ing this ſubſect, to turn every thing to the ſervice of ſome 
other cauſe than that of truth. 5 | In 

N the Eigulry, be tepreſentel 100 Vienna alliance, ds to 
the manner, and as to the matter of it, to be one of the moſt 
aſtoniſhing phacnomena which ever appeared in the political 
world.” What ſurprize to ſee two princes, rivals almoſt from 
their infancy, '« two powers, that could hardly be kept within | 
« the bounds of common decency towards one another, privat 
«ly running into one another's arms, as he expreſſes himſelf ? 
What a ſurprize to ſee the emperor abandon the mediation of 
Great Britain and France; to the firſt of whom he and his fa- 
mily owed ſo many obligations; and to the laſt of whom; in 
conjunction with the firſt, he owed the acquiſition of Sicily, 
and the other advantages of the quadruple alliance? What a 
ſurprize to ſee Spain abandon this mediation; juſt in the mo- 
ment, as my adverſary has extremely well obſerved; when the 
intereſts of the duke of Parma: were in agitation; intereſts: 
which Spain had extremely at heart; and in the ſupporting 
which, ſhe had reaſon to think herſelf ſure of ſuccels againſt 
the emperor; becauſe the mediators had taken ſecret engage 
ments with het to favor theſe intereſts, by one of the treaties 
made at Madrid in 17217 What a ſurprize to ſee Spain do 
this, and in doing it, not only forego the advantages which 
the mediators had procured; and were to procure | for her, in 
mn ref] pects; - particularly, i in that favorite e the e 
ion 
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explaining to us what might induce Spain to take ſuch a reſfe- 
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fon of Don Cari.o0s; but make ſo bad a bargain for herſelf 
at Vienna, that the emperor, according to this author, and 
indeed I think according to the truth, « gained every thing, 
ce and particularly the guaranty of his own ſueceſſion? | 


ALL this, it muſt be confeſled, appeared wonderful, and 
excited a ſtrong curioſity to know what were the ſprings of ſo 
great, and, according to theſe repreſentations, ſo ſudden à re- 
volution of counſels and intereſts. But here we were dropped. 
The enquirer ſpent much time, and took much pains to ſhew 


what did not oecaſion it; but I have not obſerved, that he 


pretended to ſhew what did; unleſs he meant, that we ſhould 


take, for cauſes of it, thaſe terrible deſigns which he imputes 
to the emperor and the king of Spain. Our minifters, who 
ſeem to have foreſeen fo little that France and Spain might 
break, and that the negotiations then en foot might be 
throyn into confuſion, or take ſome new couſe, by this rup- 


ture, grew it ſeems predigiouſly alert and ſagagigus afterwards. 


They did not fareſee what happened; but they diſcovered 
ſtrange myſteries of iniquity conęealad under -this tranſaction, 
when it had happened; and theſe myſteries we find pom- 
pouſly unfolded in the Enquiry, with all the improvements 
and embelliſhments which the author's luxuriant fancy eeuld 
beſtaw 'upon them. Now ſuppoſing theſe: diſcoverics to have 
been real, the things ſo diſeovered can he locked upon no 
otherwiſe than as circumſtanees of the general meaſure; the 
meaſure, which the emperor and pain took,: of treating y 
themſelves. and for themſelves; and therefore they wanted 89 
be accounted for as much as the meaſure itſelf ; hut upon this 
head, I fay, the enquirer gave us no ſatisfaction. Far from 


lation, at that particular 
Ohe, he did Not 


point of tima, zathar than at ann 
aftord us the leaſt hint te guets, why we 
3 | . ſhould 
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ſhould takte it at all; and yet ſo ſtrange an effect muſt have 
had ſome very conſiderable cauſe; too conſiderable certainly 
to be abſolutely. a ſecret, and even beyond the reach of con- 
jecture. 15 Nie 128888 5 * Soy I b 7 | 


Tuts remarkable deſect was, I believe, felt by every per- 
ſon who read the Enquiry ; and therefore in the progreſs of 
the diſpute, the writers of the ſame ſide thought it incum- 
bent upon them to aſſign ſome cauſe, which might appear 
proportionable to ſuch extraordinary effects; and which, at the 
ſame time, might not be inconſiſtent with what their great 
maſter, the enquirer, had advanced. © The taſk was not eaſy; 
and indeed they have ſucceeded accordingly. Some laid the 
cauſe of all in that inveterate rancor, which they ſuppoſed the 
court of Spain to have conceived againſt us, on two accounts; 
the promiſe made by lord SrANHõn about Gibraltar, and the 
defeat of the Spaniſh fleet in the Mediterranean. When this 
was exploded, and I think it was ſo as ſoon as examined, they 
had recourſe to another ſyſtem; a very ſtrange one indeed: 
for it declares that the emperor, France, and Great Britain, 
the three contracting powers with Spain in the quadruple al- 


liance, acted the moſt perfidious part imaginable in that whole 


proceeding ; ſuch a part as FERDINAND the catholic, or LEWIS 
the eleventh would have ſtartled at. The ſucceſſion of Don 
CarLgs, was, it ſeems, a point, which all the powers of 


Europe ſtrenugufly oppoſed; which the emperor, who had 


already obtained his deſires in the affair of Sicily, could not 
be for; to which the French were averſe; which Great Bri- 
tain had reaſon to oppoſe and prevent; and which it was plain 
that the Spaniards could never carry in a congreſs, where every 
party as an enemy to their intentions. Surely nothing ſo extra- 
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vagant, dachi ſo inſolent as this was ever yet advanced | If you, 
Mr. D'Awvzzs, had preſumed even to inſinuate any thing like 
it, I believe you would have been proſecuted with all the feverity 
poſſible; and I am ſure you would have been given up by all 
our friends. Neither can I conceive how the enquirer, who is 
15 zealous an aſſertor of our honor in the obſervation of treaties, 
could paſs by ſuch an imputation as this, without darting his 
thunder at the impious head who deviſed the ſlander; unleſs 
he thinks it ap irremiſſible ſin to account for any thing in 
contradiction to himſelf; and a venial fault to aceuſe Great 
Britain and France, as well as the emperor, of ſomething worſe 
than a violation of treaties; even of making them with a de- 
ſign to break them; and of obliging a prince, by long nego- 


tiations, and by a war, to accept conditions, which they never 


8 intended ſhould be made good to him. 
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- AmonsesT others, I preſumed, at laſt, to account for this 
great event upon principles which I belieben d be true, not- 
withſtanding all that I read in the Enquiry; and which I till 

believe to be true, notwithſtanding all that is ſaid againſt —_— | 
in the defence of the Enquiry. + 


. 


"Tas defender begins with quoting two or ans paſſages, 


2 which relate to the ſending back the infanta, and the point ok. 
the fole mediation, out of my letter to you; and then, without 
difproving the facts, or ſo much as mentioning the argument 
ground 8 5 them, he pretends that the whole is hypothe- 
tical; and thinks it would be a full and ſufficient reply to me, 
to Trove a ſcheme on the other fide, and to oppole ſoppoſi- 
< tion to ſuppoſition, and one arbitrary interpretation of ap- 
« pearances to another.” After which he proceeds to frame ſuch 
a ſcheme, partly on facts, whieh he would have us believe 
true, and partly, as he ſays himſelf, from his own invention; 
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and this he thinks proper to oppoſe, in a ludicrous manner, to 


the account I have given. 


Now if it ſhall appear, on examination, that I have built 


upon undeniable facts, and have reaſoned juſtly, inſtead of 


building on ſuppoſitions, and giving arbitrary interpretations 
to appearances, this author's ſmartneſs will turn upon himſelf, 
and, inſtead of ſhewing that I deſerved no anſwer, he will only 
haye ſhewn that he was unable to give me a good one. 


LAN us enter into this examination. 

I affirmed, and I do fill affirm, that from the death of the 
duke of OxLEANSs, the Spaniſh miniſters were full of fears and 
jealouſies about the completing the infanta's marriage with the 
king of France. Neither do I find any thing urged in the 
Defence of the Enquiry, to deſtroy the credibility of, this fact. 
Indeed, if it was proper to deſcend. into particulars of ſo de- 


licate a nature, it would not be at all difficult to demonſtrate, 


from a conſideration, of the change which was made in the 
French miniſtry, and of the difference of perſonal fituations, 
intereſts and views, that altho there never could have been 
room for ſuch fears and jealouſies as theſe, while the duke of 
OrLEANs had lived, yet there was great room for entertaining 
them, under the adminiſtration of his ſucceſſor. But this is 
not all. Theſe fears and jealouſies increaſed and ſtrengthened 
daily, in the minds of the Spaniſh miniſters ; and if this author 
pleaſes to enquire, I believe he will find, or elſe his we 
deal very unfairly by him, that the delay and excuſes of the 
court of France, ahout performing the ceremony of the Fian- 
cialles, which Spain expected ſhould have been performed 


ſoon after the time at which the duke of Ort axs died, 


confirmed, in the higheſt degree, the ſuſpicions already taken. 
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The ceremony of the Fiancialles would have ſecured the mar- 


Triage. What other effect then could excuſes and delays in this 


affair produce, but that which I have mentioned ? 


Tux Enquiry * ſays, „that the reſolution of the court of 
& France, relating to the infanta, did not come, no not in 
« ſuſpicion to Madrid, till March 8. N. 8. 1724-3.” If he 
means the particular reſdlution of ſending her back at ſuch a 
determinate time, that is nothing to the purpoſe, how much 
foever the affirmation might impoſe, when it was made uſe of 
at firſt, and before this matter had been ſufficiently canvaſſed. 
But if che reſolution of ſending the infanta back, at ſome time 


or other; in plain terms, the reſolution of not completing her 


marriage with the king of France be meant: then, I fay, that I 
might very juſtly have ſet this aſſertion down in the lift of 
thoſe which are made in the book without a ſtrict regard to 
truth; for it is undeniably true, that the Spanifh miniſters in 
foreign courts, entertained this ſuſpicion above a year before 
that time. It is equally true, that ſeveral months before that 
time they ſpoke of this meaſure, as a thing they expected; 


and I add, that ſeveral private perſons, at leaſt, writ from Ma- 


drid 1 in the ſame ſtile, to their correſpondents in other coun- 
tries. Of all this I am as ſure, as Fam fure I now hold a 
pen in my hand; or that a pamphlet, called A Defence of 
<« the Enquiry,” is now lying before me; and therefore nei- 
ther the authority of the Enquiry, nor any better authority 
can perſuade me, that the ſuſpicion of a deſign to ſend the 
infanta back from France, did not come to Madrid till March 


1724-5 ; becauſe it would be abſurd to believe, that the mi- 
niſters of that court were leſs informed or leſs jealous about 


an affair of this importance, than private perſons; or that the 
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repeate . 


Tuis fact is, I think, pretty well eſtabliſhed ; and the others 
I am to mention will occaſton no diſpute. They are theſe. The 
Spaniards * firſt took the reſolution of throwing off the medi- 
ation, and of treating at Vienna in November 1724 ; and Rie- 
rERDAs full powers were ſigned, according to the Enquiry, on 
the 22d of that month; that is, about a year after the death 
of the duke of Orleans. Soon after this, the negotiation was 
begun; but the treaties, in which it terminated, were not 


figned till the laſt of April and the firſt of May 1725. 


Tnzss, I preſume, are facts, and not ſuppoſitions. Let 
it now be conſidered how I argue upon them, and whether 
my reaſoning be nothing more than an arbitrary interpretation 
of appearances, as the author of the Defence hath rafhly pro- 
nounced, but not ventured to attempt to prove. The ſum of 
my argument is this. Since the Spaniards expected that the in- 
fanta would be, a little ſooner or a little later, ſent back from 
France, they expected to find themſelves, a little ſooner, or a 
little later, obliged in honor to ſhew a due reſentment of this 
affront, to ſend back the princeſſes of the houſe of Bourbon 
from Spain, and to break off that correſpondence which had 
ſubſiſted between the two courts, from Spain's acceſſion to the 
quadruple alliance, and which had been ſo intimate, during 
the life of the duke of Orleans. They could not foreſee how 
long this rupture might laſt, becauſe they could not foreſee 


how ſoon a change would be made in the French miniſtry, and 


fatisfaction be given them for this affront; but they could not 


fail to foreſee, that if this event thould happen during the 
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congreſs of Cambray, ſomething worſe than the affront would 


follow, and they muſt remain in the moſt abandoned condi- 
tion imaginable ; broke with one mediator; not ſure of the 
other; the emperor in poſſeſſion of Sicily; and the reciprocal 
condition, in favor of Don CarLos, not effectually ſecured 
to them. Theſe things are ſo intimately and neceſſarily tied 
together, that I can as little diſcover how it is poſſible to allow 
the firſt fact which regards the ſuſpicions and expectations of 
the Spaniards, and deny the conſequences which follow, - as 
I can ſee how it is poſſible to contradict, with the leaſt ap- 
pearance of reaſon, a fa& ſo We known, ſupported by 


ſo many circumſtances, and juſtified by ſo many conſequences 


as the firſt is. The probable arguments employed in the De- 


fence, and which, it may be pretended, will ſerve. to prove 
that tho the fact were true, and the ſuſpicion J have inſiſted 
on was entertained by the court of Madrid, yet that it did 
not produce the effects of throwing Spain into the engagement 
ſhe took at Vienna, will be conſidered preſently. 


Tus far then, as we have a deduction of facts, not of ſup- 
poſitions; ſo we have a thread of conſequential arguments, 
not a rhapſody of arbitrary interpretations of appearances. The 
caſe is fairly ſtated, and no imaginary ſcheme is offered to be 
impoſed for truth. The probability, which reſults from this 
ſtate, is confirmed, and I think turned into certainty by the 
event. By the ſtate above- mentioned, it was probable that 
Spain would take meaſures, in time, againſt the diſtreſs to 


which ſhe muſt foreſee that the ſtood expoſed. Accordingly, _ 
the Spaniards began to treat at Vienna before the infanta was 


ſent from France, which is a fact allowed on all hands, that 
they might prepare for the worſt; and when J add, that they 


delayed concluding their treaty, or that the concluſion of their 


treaty was delayed till what they feared happened, wh 
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affirm. more than what my adverſary allows? He had ſaid, at 
frſt, that the wir of peace was ſigned at Vienna, before 
« what Spain feared from France was known there,” He has 
corrected that aſſertion, and has faid, that as the treaty. of 
« peace was agreed to at Vienna before what Spain feared from 
« France was known at Vienna to have happened; ſo it was 
s {ſigned before the refuſal of Britain could be known there; 
that is, the refuſal of the ſole mediation. The firſt point then 
is yielded. to me. The Spaniards did not actually fign at 
Vienna, till the news came thither, of the infanta's being 
actually ſent from France; tho they had ſettled and agreed 
their terms with the imperialiſts, on the knowledge that ſhe 
would be ſent away. On the ſecond point, all that J urged, 
as fact or argument, ſtands in the ſame force it did before; 
for I defire this author may not be indulged in a liberty I ſhall 
never take with him nor any one elſe, the liberty of carrying 
my affirmations, by ſtrained conſtructions, farther than the 
plain and natural import of the terms I employ. 


W 9 * ä * . * 9 — ae; F 


IN oppoſition to PusLtcoLa, I ſhewed that the manner in 
which he affirmed the treaty of Vienna to have been figned 
before the refuſal of the mediation was known there, did not 
refute RaL RIH, on account of ſome poſſible circumſtances 
there mentioned. Now this author has been forced to leave 
the proof, drawn from thoſe poſſible circumſtances, juſt as he 
found it. „ There is no proof, ſays he, but the bare poſ- 
« {ibility here inſiſted on. I ſay no more. I he argument 
is as ſtrong againſt him, as agaigſt-PusLicoLa ; for even after 
the advantages taken over PuLicor a, for not expreſſing him- 
ſelf clearly, this author has, for reaſons eaſy to be gueſſed, ex- 
preſſed himſelf in a manner liable to the ſame objection. The 

« peace was ſigned,” he ſays, * before the refuſal of Britain could 
* be known.” What! before it could be known by certain 
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and direct intelligence, or before it could be known in form, 


after the tedious round which this reſolution was to take? 
That is not explained ; and yet that was the fingle 892 on 
ort, we 


Spain, and of adhering cloſely to France; inſomuch that thoſe 
who wiſhed us no good, were perhaps heard, when they in- 


ſinuated that, far from contributing to ward off a blow ſo 


much apprehended by Spain, we privately abetted France, in 
her deſign of breaking the match, and imagined by that mea- 
ſure; to eſtabliſh an irreconcilable quarrel between the two 
courts. The Spaniards, as well as the imperialiſts, had reaſon 
to believe, from our whole conduct, that we ſhould not ac- 
cept the ſole mediation, which had been offered to us; and 
was it then ſtrange that the former, neglected by us, provok- 
ed by France, ſhould preſs the figning this treaty, without 
waiting long for our anſwer; or that the emperor, who got 
ſo much by the bargain, ſhould conſent to it? 


Hav been thus led to the affair of the fole mediation, 
which I had hitherto omitted to ſpeak of, in order to avoid 
confuſion, I ſhall conſider it here, as far as this author has 
made it neceſſary for me. In my letter to you, Mr. D'Ax- 
VERS, I dwelt a good deal upon it. I placed it in every light, 
and debated all the merits of the cauſe, as well as I was able. 
Now, if what I urged was abſurd-and nothing to the purpoſe, 


this author ſhould have ſhewn, in general, that it did not de- 


ſerve a more particular anſwer. If what I urged was clear and 


ſtrong, as ſome people imagine it was, this author, who de- 


clares himſelf, in every point, of a contrary opinion, ſhould | 


have had the goodneſs to examine and refute my arguments. 


How it happens I know not; but this great maſter of polemi- 
cal writing hath, in every inſtance, upon this occaſion, avoided 
to 


3 
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to enter into the argument, - He hath dwelt on the outſide of 
things, and hath generally cavilled at circumſtances, 


I Have juſt now given a ſtrong inſtance of this; and 1 lay 
hold of the opportunity to tell this gentleman, that I am no 
apologiſt for Spain, tho he endeavors to fix that character 
upon me by an innuendo, ſo very fine, that I was for ſome 
time at a loſs to find out his meaning. I neither ſounded to 
arms againſt the Spaniards, two years ago; nor am, at preſent, 
an advocate for bearing their delays and their inſults. I nei- 
ther aggravated, two years ago, the depredations and hoſtilities 
committed in the Weſt- Indies by the Spaniards; © and thoſe 
« yjolences, by which the whole commerce of Jamaica hath 
« been well nigh deſtroyed, and the trade of that iſland re- 
« duced ta a miſerable condition; nor do I now ſoften in their 
favor, and call theſe outrages and loſſes by the gentle name 
of * inconveniencies attending a ſtate of uncertainty.” 


Bur to return. Having given an inſtance of this author's 
cavilling at circumſtances not material in the diſpute, I ſhall 
now give ſome inſtances of his affirming over again, by way 
of anſwer, what had been refuted before; and when I have 
done this, I ſhall have taken notice of all that he ſays upon the 
ſubject of the ſole mediation. 501: þ 


FixsT»then he ſays, that the knowledge of the negotiations 
going on at Vienna was a juſt reaſon todecline this offer, which 
he ſuppoſes to have been a. mere piece of mockery. But he 
does not ſo much as pretend to fay a word, in anſwer to what 
1 infiſted upon, as an advantage in accepting this mediation, 
even ſuppoſing it offered to us without any deſign that we {hould 


- © Enquiry, page 60. + Defence, page 13. 
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concern ourfelves in it He does not pretend ſo much as to 
controvert what J urged, to prove that the worſe opinion we 
had of the deſigns carried on at Vienna, the more reaſon there 
was to citch at b this offer of the mediation. 


SECONDLY, he inſiſts, that we could not accept this media- 
tron, with a due regard to our alliance with France; and he 
ſuppoſes, that this reaſon will be thought juſt by all thoſe who 
« do not think the breach of faith, and the violation of treaties, 
e matters of no concern.” Here again is another charitable in- 
nuendo. But let it paſs. It would be eafy to ſtrengthen all 
that was ſaid on this ſubject, in my Letter to you, by ſhewing 
the difference between ſuch a ſtipulation as this of a joint me- 
diation, and the covenants which princes and ſtates enter into 
with one another, about their mutual intereſts. But there is 
no need of it, fince this author, who thinks fit to inſiſt on this 
point, hath not thought fit to anſwer any one of the argu- 
ments urged by me, to prove that France could not have com- 
plained of us, if we had accepted this mediation; and yet 
there were ſome dilemma's laid down, which forged to de- 
ſerve a ſolution. 6 


Bert he pretends that I affirmed, againſt the moſt pub- 
lic facts, and the plaineſt appearances, what I ſaid to ſhew 
that our acceptance of the mediation muſt have. been agree- 
able to France : and yet what I faid was founded on public 
facts, and the plaineſt appearances ; which he has not touched, 
becauſe he durſt not deny them. It is really very ſtrange, 
that ſo confiderable an author ſhould continue to write, when 
he can neither find out new 2 nor me the * 
Qions made to old ones. 


Having 
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Havi now diſpatched the point of the ſole mediation, it 
remains that I ſay ſomething to thoſe probable arguments, if 
they deſerve that name, which I have civilly given them, by 
which this gentleman pretends to deſtroy what -is, I think; 
eſtabliſhed on the ſolid foundation of fact and reaſon, concern- 
ing the meaſure taken in France after the death of the late 
duke of Or1.tans, to break the match with the infanta, and 
the conſequence of that meaſure, the throwing Spain into the 
hands of the emperor. 1 1 


Now the firſt of theſe arguments is, that the court of Spain 


did not mention this affront from France, as any inducement 


to the tranſaction at Vienna; and that any ſuch mention 
would have been inconſiſtent with other declarations made to 
Mr. STannoes at Madrid. Very well. It is then an eſta- 
bliſhed rule, that we are not to believe a court has motives for 
their conduct, which motives they do not own, altho we have 
the ſtrongeſt reaſons imaginable to believe ſuch motives true. 
Another rule, which this author would do well to eſtabliſh at 
the ſame time, and which is founded on as much reaſon as 
the former, is this; that we are to believe all the motives which 
a court thinks fit to give out, to account for their conduct, 
altho we have the plaineſt proofs imaginable that theſe motives 
are falſe. Such logic as this was never intredvced into poli- 
tics, I believe, before; and I am perſuaded that you, Mr. 
D'AN VERS, will-excuſe-me, if I ſpend no time in anſwering 
it. Let me deſire you however, before I leave this argument, 
to turn to the thirteenth and fourteenth pages of the Enquiry, 
where you will find that the enquirer ſays, the imperial mi- 
niſters at Cambray, at London and at Paris, talked the very 


language, which the defender of the Enquiry ſays the Span 


niards were always aſhamcd to make uſe of *. Nay, the en- 
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quirer- adds, that upon the firſt public news of the Vienna 
& attaty at Madrid, the diſeourſes of many were taught to 
run that way, and to dwell upon that fame popular topic.” 


Tun ſecond of theſe arguments is this. If the news of 
ſending back the infanta from France, and of Great Britain's 
refuſing the ſole mediation, had both come to Madrid before 
RiyeznDa was ſent from thence; even this “ could not have 
ce really been, and would not have been pretended to have been 
« the motive of what was afterwards done at Vienna.” And 
why, pray? Becauſe when the news of our refufing the ſole 
mediation did come, the court of Spain acknowledged it to 
be a reaſonable proceeding. This, you ſee, is built on the 
principles laid down in the laſt article, and deſerves no far- 
ther notice, But on the news coming to Madrid, that the 
infanta was ſent home, he confeſſes that the «© court of Spain 
« might, by ſuch circumſtances, be induced to try what hano- 
e rable terms the emperor would come to.“ This conceſſion goes 
farther than he is aware of; for I defire to know if it is reaſon- 
able to believe that Spain would have treated with the empe- 
for, when the caſe had happened, why it is unreaſonable to 
believe that Spain did begin to treat with him on almoſta cer- 
tain proſpe& that the caſe would happen; which is the great 
point we have been contending about? Ay, but Spain would 
not have treated with the emperor to hurt Holland and Britain; 
becauſe Spain had been hurt by France ; nor would the em- 
peror have entered into a treaty to hurt them, who had no 
part in the affront to Spain and never injured the emperor. 
Again; much leſs would the king of Spain ſend a miniſter to 
Vienna to enter into and finiſh treaties, which | ſhould hurt 
other nations, upon a ſuſpicion that France would hereafter 
affront him. I could make ſeveral reflections on ſome of the 
expreſſions in this place; and on the turn, which the author 
25 2 takes, 
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takes, of putting ſome very odd arguments into my mouth; 
and, what is ſtill more, into the mouths of the emperor 
the king of Spain. But 1 forbear; and content myſelf with 
ſaying two things, which will effectually blunt the point of all 
the wit employed in this paragraph, and fully anſwer the 
whole of what is {aid farther upon this ſubject, in the Defence 
of the Enquiry. | 


FixsT then; as far as I am from being, or pretending to 
be, a maſter in politics, which degree this writer ſeems to have 
taken long ago, I never imagined that the affront, conſidered 
merely as an affront, precipitated Spain into all the engage- 
ments ſhe took with the emperor ; tho, by the way, he mi- 
ſtakes very much, if he thinks, as he ſays, that he may deny 
new freſh reſentments to determine the conduct of princes, 
exactly upon the ſame grounds, as I have denied that old ſtale 
reſentments have this effect. What I imagined, what I ſaid, 
and what I proved was, that this affront, conſidered as a ne- 
ceſſary breach with France, at leaſt for a time, would throw 
Spain into ſuch circumſtances of diſtreſs, as the was to pre- 
vent by all poſſible means; and that therefore reaſon of {tate 
determined in this caſe; tho no doubt the affront, at the ſame 
time, provoked the Spaniards. Thus I am conſiſtent with 
myſelf; and the author might have ſpared himſelf the trouble 
of writing this elaborate paragraph, if he had adverted to my 
ſenſe, inſtead of playing with my words. 


SECONDLY; as to the emperor, our author is guilty of beg- 
ing the queſtion; for the emperor will inſiſt, as he has in- 
liſted, that his engagements were not engagements to injure 
any body; that he entered into no offenſive alliance; and 
that, when he exacted from Spain the guaranty of the Oſtend 
trade, and of his ſucceſſion, he exacted the guaranty 1 oo 

ing 
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thing but of that, which he judges he has an independent 
right to eſtabliſh and ſecure. As to Spain, it will be likewiſe 
ſaid, that when his catholic majeſty treated with the emperor, 
he never meant to hurt other nations, but to ſecure his own 
intereſts; that if his guaranty of the Oſtend trade hurts the 
Dutch or us, he is ſorry for it; but could no more avoid that 
engagement than he could ſeveral. others extremely diſadvan- 
tageous to himſelf, and into which he was however obliged to 
enter, becauſe he was obliged to purchaſe the emperor's al- 
liance at any rate: that therefore we muſt not blame him, 
who oppoſed the eſtabliſhment of the Oſtend company, whilſt 
he could do it, without any ſupport from us; who never gave 
his guaranty to it, till he was forced to do ſo, by the ne- 
ceſſity of his affairs; into which neceſſity he was falling for 
above a year together, without ſeeing the hand of Britain once 
ſtretched forth to hinder it. Such anſwers as theſe would cer- 
tainly be given; and, in the mouths of the imperialiſts and 


the Spaniards, they would be juſt. | 


Ir, aſter all that has been ſaid, this gentleman is unable, 
upon my notions, to account for the king of Spain's reſolute 
flying from the mediatorſhip of France, I am ſure it is not my 
fault. A ſew ſacrifices did indeed help to pacify Spain, and 
to reconcile her to France; and a few facrifices might, for 
aught I know, have reconciled our quarrels; or, which is 
better, have prevented them. But as no one can foreſee now 
when ſuch ſacrifices will be made here; ſo neither could Spain, 
at the time when ſhe ſent to Vienna, foreſee when ſuch ſa- 
crifices would be made in France. ia 


Upo the whole matter, and to conclude this tedious arti- 
cle; if the way in which I have endeavored to account for | 
the reſolution taken by Spain to abandon the mediation of 


Cambray, 
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Cambray, and to treat at Vienna, be not right, I ſhould be 
glad to know what the right way is. No other, which this 
gentleman, or any reaſonable man will venture to ſupport, 
has been yet pointed out. But I apprehend the account I 
have given to be a juſt one; becauſe it is built on fact and 
reaſon; becauſe the event hath, in every reſpect, confirmed 
it; and becauſe it ſhews not only why Spain broke with 
France, and applied to the emperor ; but why Spain entered 
into theſe new meaſures, after the death of the duke of Ox- 
LEANS, Which it cannot be pretended ſhe ever thought of do- 
ing, while that prince was alive. If now this account be a 
juſt one, many melancholy but uſeful truths reſult from it. 


Bur I need not point out theſe things. The world will 
diſcover them, without any help of mine, and will judge how 
well the Enquiry hath been vindicated, by the author and de- 
fender of it upon this head. 


Taz next point, upon which my reaſonings and imputati- 
ons are to be tried at his tribunal, is tbat of Gibraltar; and 
here he ſets out, by accuſing me, not in terms indeed, but 
in a manner almoſt as plain, of lying, of direct, premeditated 
lying. I will keep my temper, tho a field large enough is 
opened to me, and tho the provocation is not a little aggravat- 
ed by the folemn air with which this accufation is brought, 
by the pretences to - patience and meekneſs and candor, and 


by all the appeals to God with which my accuſer hath, in 


ſeveral parts of this treatiſe, endeavored to captivate the good 


opinion of mankind, and to eſtabliſh his own reputation, that 


he might make ſure of ruining that of others. He calls to my 
mind the character of Mozsus in Tasso's Aminta. 
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| di quel Morso 
Ch' a ne la lingua melate parole, 
FE ne le labra un amichevol ghigno, 


l e il raſoio 
T ien ſotto il manto. | 


I WII. have the deckte not to tranſlate the verſes into 


engliſh. 


Ir is not neceſſary that I ſhould ſay much about the jea- 


louſies which this author ſeems to complain aroſe at one time, 


leſt Gibraltar would be given up or artfully betrayed into the 
Spaniards hands ; nor about the vigorous defence of it, which 
was made afterwards. Thus much however I will ay, that 
when Sir Joun JENNINGS was called home, with all the tr 
embarked on board his ſquadron, juſt before the ſiege, and 
even from the neighborhood of Gibraltar; when the Spaniards 
were ſuffered, under Sir CHARLES Wactk's eyes, to tranſport 
by ſea many things neceſſary for the attack of the place; and 
when it was known that the town wanted almoſt every thing 
neceſſary for the defence of it, people ſtood a-gaze, and not 
without reaſon. The cries of the nation precipitated at laſt 


the ſupplies, and the vigor of the garriſon made a Florio ule 
of them. | 


I come now to the accuſation brought againft me by this 
writer. I ſaid, in my Letter to you, that the Spaniards ground 
their preſent claim to the reſtitution of Gibraltar, on a s pri- 
vate article in a treaty made with them in 1727, ſtipulating 
« the contents of a letter to be written by the late king, and on 
the letter written in purfuance of this article. This is the 
fact. The accuſation 1 is, that there is no ſuch article in the 

treaty; 
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treaty 3 and many words are employed to. cut off all pretences 
of excuſe, and to pin the lie upon me. Now 1 deſire it may 
be obſerved, in the firſt place, how very exact and knowing a 
critic this gentleman is; who, after pronouncing with ſo much 
emphaſis, that © he hath read the treaty himſelf, and finds no 
« one article belonging to it, which hath the leaſt. relation to 
« this ſubject, proceeds to mention the treaty, and quotes a 
wrong one. No man would have imagined that ſuch a ſtipu- 
lation could have been ſuppoſed to be in the defenſive alliance 
between Great Britain, France and Spain, of the thirteenth of 
June, 1721, Who, had known that there was a diſtinct pri- 
vate treaty, of the ſame date, between Great Britain and Spain. 
But this, it ſeems, was a ſecret to my accuſer; tho the treaty 
had appeared printed in the fourth volume of RovsszT's col- 
lection, when he committed this miſtake. It was of this 
treaty I meant to ſpeak; and the reaſon why I expreſſed my- 
ſelf in that manner was this. I have had ſome years by me 
an extract of this very treaty, which was long kept a great 
ſecret, and for the keeping of which ſecret there is an expreſs 
proviſion in the ſixth article of it. When the treaty became 
public, I found that my extract of the feveral articles was 
exact; and therefore I gave the more credit to the ſeparate ar- 
ticle, mentioned in the ſame extract, as belonging to this treaty, 
and ſtipulating the contents of a letter to be written by the 
late king. The letter I never ſaw; but the account I have 
had of it by thoſe who have read it, agrees with my extract. 
All this induced me to think, 'that there was ſuch a feparate 
and more private article, belonging to this private treaty.; nor 
was I at all ſurpriſed. to ſee the treaty come abroad without 
this article; knowing full well that treaties often appear, when 
the ſecret articles belonging to them do not ---- This is a true 
ſtate of the caſe ; and will, I believe, ſufficiently juſtify me 
for what I, writ. + But I have not yet done with my accuſer. 

Vas. . „„ | Let 
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Let it be, that no ſuch private article, as I was led to lupe | 
poſe, does exiſt, or was ever execute: Will he venture to 
ſay that no ſuch article was drawn up, as he- Expreſſes him- 
ſelf, about the treaty of pacification? WilFhe venture to deny 
that if our miniſters were afraid to fign ſuch an article, and 
therefore did not ſign it, the reaſon on which the Spaniards 
were induced to recede from this point, was that ſomething 
equivalent ſhould be done; and that this ſomething was his 
late majeſty's letter to the king of Spain? I appeal, in my 
turn, to the loweſt obſerver, as well as the higheft, who hath: 
gone about to deceive mankind, this author or I; this author, 
who conceals from the world what he knows, or might know, 
with all the means of information which he has in his power, 
and what ſets the matter in quite another light than he hath 
repreſented it: or I, who, having not the ſame means of in- 
formation, fell into an undeſigned miſtake; which does not 
alter the ſtate of the caſe in favor of my argument, ſince, if 
the Spaniards accepted this letter, which was writ in lieu of 
the article which was not ſigned, their pretenſions, and no- 


thing but their pretenſions are under conſideration: here, will 
be ſtill the ſame. 
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As to the letter itſelf, what J affirm about it is, that the 
Spaniards pretend it is a poſitive engagement to reſtore Gi- 
braltar to them. That this ſhould be allowed them, I am as 
far from agreeing as this author can poſſibly be; but that 
the letter is ſufficient to keep up their pretenſions, I affirm : 
and that in fact they do keep up their pretenſions on this 
foundation, is notorious. Was this gentleman to diſpute the 
point with the Spaniards, he might comment as much, and 
diſtinguiſh as ſubtily as he pleaſed, on the terms of the letter: 
the ochers would inſiſt, that it was given them as an engage- 
ment; that if they had * not received it as ſuch, they would 

p | not 
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ceive the world, by giving wrong interpretations to ſome 
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not have = ee from the article; and I doubt they would 


be apt to infinuate, that we could not have found a more pro- 
per caſuiſt than himſelf, to diſtinguiſh us out of our obliga- 
tions, amongſt their own ſchoolmen, or amongſt all the ſons 
of Loyola. 


To ſpeak ſeriouſly ; it were to be wiſhed extremely, that 
the Spaniards had not had this color for perſiſting in their de- 
mand of Gibraltar, or that it- had been by an expreſs and 
clear ſtipulation taken from them ; fince it is certain, that the 
right and poſſeſſion of Gibraltar is nothing leſs than aſcer- 
tained to Great Britain. by the preliminaries, as they ſtand ; 
and conſequently, that all claim of Spain to it again is not ex- 
( tinguiſhed,” | 


I contradict him in his own words, tho none of the pro- 
pereſt; and I will prove, in what I am going to ſay, either 
that he does not at all underſtand: the matter he talks ſo magi- 
ſerially, about, or that he attempts, in this inſtance, to de- 


things, and by concealing others, 


Ir then, altho the letter of the late king hath given the 


Spaniards a pretence to claim Gibraltar, this claim is effectual- 
ly barred, and even extinguiſhed by the firſt general words of 


the ſecond article of the preliminaries; how comes it to paſs 


that Gibraltar was not ſpecifically mentioned, in order to pre- 


vent any future chicane? It will be ſaid, I know, that as the 
king of Spain's acceſſion to the quadruple alliance vacated any 
promiſe which my lord 8rANHO R might have made; ſo the 
king of Spain, by conſenting to theſe preliminaries, has vacat- 
ed any engagement of this kind, which the letter may be 
ſuppoſed to contain; and I, perhaps, ſhall be quoted again as 

9 | LI 2 | « one, 
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« one; who muſt neceſſarihy ſee the force of this argument. 
But this author muſt not jadge of my eye-fight by his on; 
for I ſee a maniſeſt differonce between the two cafes. My rd 
Sr AN HOpE's promiſe is ſaid to have been conditional; all ab- 
low that it was verbal; and I think it is allowed likewiſe; that 
the late king never confirmed it. The ſimple acceſſion of 
the king of Spain to the quadruple alliance, might therefore 
be thought very juſtly ſufficient to put the matter, at that time, 
out of all diſpute, for the reaſons given by me, and quoted by 
this author. But when the preliminaries were to be Wade, 
the king of Spain's claim to the reſtitution of Gibraltar reſted 
on an engagement, or what he took for an engagement, en- 
tered into by the late king, and under his majeſty's own hand. 
Beſides, this engagement, or promiſe, whether valid or not 
valid, had been inſiſted upon as valid, in a formal treaty, and 
had been made the Annen of the ſecond article in the 
defenſive alliance between the emperor and the king of Spain, 
which relates to Gibraltar. It required therefore ſomething 
more to put an end to a claim founded in this manner, than 
to a claim founded on any promiſe that my lord 'STaxnuors: 
could make. Theſe conſiderations could never eſcape the 
penetration of that moſt able miniſter, who negotiated the 
preliminaries; and therefore I conclude, firſt, that the Spa- 
niards would not conſent that Gibraltar ſhould be mentioned 
ſpecifically in the ſecond article; and, in the next place, that 
they could refuſe to conſent t0 K on no reaſon whatever, 
but this one, that their pretenſions to Gibraltar would be kept 
alive, if it was not mentioned ſpecifically, notwithſtanding 
the general words ſo much inſiſted upon by this writer. He 
has not therefore anſwered my demand; nor ſhewn © in the 
« preliminaries an article, which is indeed as expreſs and ef- 
« fetual a confirmation of our right to Gibraltar, as if the 
« word Gibraltar had been put into it.” But he goes on, and 
| obſerves, 
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obſetves, * that the latter part of this ſecond article greatly 
« ſtrengthens the former; becauſe it is there ftipulated, that 
« if any thing ſhail have been altered with reſpe& to rights 
« and poſſeſſions, or not have been put in execution, the alte- 
« ration made, or the thing not executed,. is to be diſcuſſed 
cin the congreſs, and decided according to the tenor of the 
ce ſaid. treaties and conventions ;” that is, in his ſenſe, accord- 
ing to. the. tenor of the treaty of Utrecht, and of the quadru- 
ple alliance; for he mentions no other, except that of Baden, 
which hath nothing to do here. Now, fays he, nothing, 
« either as to the right of Great Britain to Gibraltar, or to the 
cc poſſeſſion of it, hath been at all altered; Nor hath there 
« been any non- execution, &c. From whence he infers, that 
our right to Gibraltar is not included in. this defcription of 
points left to be diſcuſſed in the congreſs. But how could he 
avoid ſeeing that he aſſumes for granted the very thing diſ- 
puted ? No alteration hath been made in © our right to 
Gibraltar, ſays he; therefore this right cannot be diſcuſſed.” 
An alteration hath been made in this right, ſay the Spaniards, 
by a private engagement taken with us in 1721; therefore 
this alteration is to be diſcuſſed at the congrels. Who doth: 
not ſee, that whether this right ſhall be found to have been 
altered, and what the alteration imports, are by this prelimi- 
nary to be diſcuſſed and decided at the congrels ? 


I THiNx, I have now ſhewn what I undertook, and what 
this gentleman challenges me to ſhew ; that is, I have ſhewn 
thoſe general words in the preliminaries, upon which the Spa- 
niards may found a pretence for reviving their demand of Gi- 
braltar ; or, to ſpeak more properly, ſince they have never 
ceaſed to make it, for continuing, this demand. But 1 have 
undertaken ſomething more ; and therefore will proceed to 


ſhew 
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ſhew what this gentleman was ignorant of, or what he con- 
cealed very unfairly, becauſe it is deciſive againſt him. | 


I THINE he could hardly be ignorant that the ſecond arti- 
cle of the preliminaries, not only recalls the treaties of Utrecht 
and Baden, and the quadruple alliance, as he quotes the ar- 
ticle, but likewiſe all treaties and conventions which prece- 
ded the year 1725 ; which latter words he does not quote. 
Perhaps, he judged them unneceſſary. If he did fo, he was 
much miſtaken ; for by the fifth article of the treaty of 1 72 % 
between Great Britain and Spain, it is declared, “ ag all the 
ce pretenſions of both ſides, touching affairs not expoſed in the 

« preſent treaty, and which pretenſions are not comprehended 
4e in the ſecond article of it, ſhall be treated of in the future 
congreſs; which was at that time the congreſs at Cambray. 
Now let it be obſerved, that the affair of Gibraltar is not one 
of the affairs expoſed in this treaty. - Let it be obſerved allo, 
that the pretenſion of the Spaniards to Gibraltar, is not one 
of the pretenſions comprehended in the ſecond article of it; 
and then let any'man deny, if he can, that, in the intention 
of Spain, theſe words were relative to the pretenſion, which 
ſhe acquired by the private engagement taken in the letter 
ſo often quoted. If the letter gave her a right, as ſhe inſiſts, 
it gave her a pretenſion certainly to claim that right, and 
this pretenſion is carefully preſerved by the treaty of 1721. 
I do not ſay among other pretenſions; for I think I may 
venture to ſay, that all other pretenſions are ſpecified in the 
treaty; even that relating to the free exerciſe of the Roman 
catholic religion in Minorca : and therefore theſe words ſeem 
to have been ſingly applied to the pretenſions of Spain on Gi- 
braltar. Will not the Spaniards now infift, upon theſe foun- 
 Cations, that they enjoyed in 1721, a ncht to demand the 
reſtitu- 
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reſtitution of Gibraltar, by virtue of conventions then made; 
and that the ſecond article of the preliminaries preſerves entire, 
to all the contracting parties, whatever riglits, as well as. poſ- 
ſeſſions, they had by virtue of any treaty or conventions; ante- 
cedent to the year 1725; and that therefore the firſt general 
words of the: ſecond preliminary preſerve to them the right of 
demanding the reſtitution of Gibraltar, as a right acquired by 
conventions made before the year 1725; whilſt the laſt gene- 
ral words of the ſame preliminary article preſerve this right as 

an alteration made in the treaty of Utrecht, and in the qua- 
druple alliance ? 


How little weight ſoever the defender of the Enquiry may 
allow to theſe obſervations; which would 1 doubt have ſome 
in a congreſs, yet he muſt allow that they ought not to have 
eſcaped him, or to have been concealed , by him; fince they 
do certainly affect the merits of the cauſe on which he has 
ſo poſitively pronounced judgment, without any regard- to 
them. But I am almoſt ready to ask your pardon, Mr. D'An- 
vers, for ſaying ſo much on this point, when there is another 
more clear, and more deciſive ſtill behind. Is it poſſible our 
author ſhould never have heard of a certain public inſtru- 
ment, containing a declaration explanatory of the prelimina- 
ries FP by the French miniſter at the Pardo, on the fourth 
of March 1728, and accepted and confirmed by himſelf, and 
by the Ampel, Britiſh, Spaniſh, and Dutch miniſters on the 
fxth of the fame month? If this inſtrument hath ever fallen 
into his hands, and it is in every body's elſe, did he never read 
theſe words in it, “ that all pretenſions, on all ſides, ſhall be 
produced, debated, and decided in the ſame congreſs? The 
diſputes about contrabands, and other complaints made by the 
Spaniards concerning the ſhip prince FuBDEAIG, and the diſ- 


putes about the reſtitution of prizes, which articles are taken 
notice 
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notice of in the introduction to this inſtrument, are, by par- 
ticular clauſes in it, referred to the diſcuſſion and decifion of 
the congreſs. To what purpoſe then were theſe general words 
inſerted? To what purpoſe was it ſtipulated that all preten- 
ſions whatſoever (among which the pretenſion of the Spani- 
ards to the reſtitution of Gibraltar muſt neceſſarily be ihclu- 
ded; fince, whether ill or well founded, it is ſtill a preten- 
lion oh their fide) ſhall likewiſe be referred to the congreſs; and 
that his Britannic majeſty ſhall be obliged to ſtand to what 
« ſhall he decided upon the whole? But I forbear to preſs this 
matter any farther upon the gentleman ; fince it would be, in 
ſome ſort, like ſtabbing him on the ground. 


I proceed to the article of bloeking up the galleons; ; whith 
is the laſt upon which I am attacked'in the 2 — of the 
Enquiry. And here 1 muſt obſerve again, that he is very far 
from entering into a refutation of the arguments advanced by 
me to prove, that ſeizing the galleons was a meaſure liable to 
no objection, and in every reſpect preferable to that of block- 
ing them up. He obſerves Te n Mr. Hosttx's letter, 
that the treafure had been taken fm an beard the galleons, 
when our ſquadron arrived before Porto Bello. Now, with- 
out making any refle&ions on the _— ence brought from 
on ſhore to the admiral, and takin r granted, that all 
this treaſure was in time removeg.'s s of his reach; it will 
ſtill be true, that this circumſtance proves nothing in defence 
of the meaſure taken to block up the galleons, and not to 
ſeize them; fince whether they would have the riches on 
board them or not, when Mr. HostER ſhould arrive, could 
not be known when his inſtructions were drawn. If all 
theſe riches had been actually at Porto Bello, when he 
came thither, he would have tad, in effect, nothing more to 
ſay © to the Spaniards, than what the orders they had received 

$ ten 
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ten days before from : old Spain imported ; which was, that 
they ſhould ſecure the money in the country. 


Tus ſingle point, inſiſted upon to juſtify this meaſure, and 
which the writer pronounces to be ſufficient, is that the con- 
trary meaſure, that of ſeizing the galleons in port, with all 
their treaſure on board, if it had been practicable, would © have 
« put Europe into a flame, by putting all the proprietors of 
ce thoſe riches, whether French, Dutch or Spaniſh, into the 
ce greateſt uneaſineſs. At the ſame time, he allows that taking 
theſe ſhips, if they © had attempted, by force or ſtealth, to 
« come out, had been reaſonable. Sure I am it is enough to 
fay in reply to this, that as to the uneaſineſs which ſuch a 
ſeizure might have given the Spaniſh proprietors, it deſerved 
no conſideration ; that the French and Dutch proprietors 
would have believed, or ought to have believed, their effects 
as ſecure in our hands, as in the hands of Spain; eſpecially in 
a point of time, when they were, by treaty at leaſt, en- 
gaged on our ſide in oppoſition to Spain; and laſtly, that 
the diſtinction between ſeizing the galleons at ſea, or block- 
ing them up in port, as if one was, and the other was not an 
hoſtility, is very manifeſtly a diſtinction without a difference; 
to prove which, I dare appeal to every man in Britain, whether 
he would not eſteem the hoſtility as great, and the inſult 
greater, if a Spaniſh ſquadron ſhould block up Portſmouth, 
than if it ſhould cruize in the channel, and take our ſhips at 
ſea, The gentleman cuts the diſpute ſhort, by referring us to 
the obſervations on the conduct of Great Britain; and I ſhall 
readily join iſſue with him, by referring, on my fide, to the 
Craftſman Extraordinary, in which theſe obſervarions are fully 
anſwered, and treated as they deſerved to be. 
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Having mentioned the galleons, our author could not avoid 
taking ſome notice of a queſtion I aſked, in anſwering Puzui- 
coLa, and which he allows to be very material. His anſwers 
to it deſerve a ſhort reflection or two. Since the galleons 
« are coming home, hath Spain renounced thoſe deſigns, which 
© our fleet was ſent to the Weſt-Indies to prevent?” Thus he 
ſtates the queſtion ; and his anſwer is, „Fruly I can't tell; 
« nor can any one in the world, who is not in the ſecrets: of 
ce the court of Spain.” A little afterwards he aſks the fame 
queſtion ; “ Has the king of Spain renounced his projects? 
that is, thoſe deſigns which our fleet was ſent to the Weft- 
Indies to prevent? His anſwer is, „Ves undoubtedly, as far as 
d articles ratified by him can bind; and as far as any con- 
« tracting powers can be bound by treaty to one another.” Let 
us ſce what is urged between the firſt and the ſecond aſking of 
the ſame queſtion, to produce ſuch a wide difference in the 
anſwers. The king of Spain hath ratified | the preliminaries, 
in conſequence of which the fiege of Gibraltar is raiſed. Or- 
ders are ſent to reſtore the South-ſea ſhip; and he has pro- 
miſed, that the effects of the galleons ſhall be delivered. He 
hath therefore renounced his projects by treaty; but whether 
he hath renounced them in his heart; whether he will go on 
« to act an open and honeſt part, that is more than our author 
can tell. It is more likewiſe than any one will deſire, that he 
or thoſe, for whom he is an apologiſt, ſhould pretend to tell, 
or be anſwerable for. But let us ſee what they are anſwer- 
able ſor; what has been really done by treaty; what we have 
obtained to make us ſome amends for the rotting of our ſhips; 
for the loſs of ſo many thouſand lives, and for the depreda- 
tions and hoſtilities which this author ſounded fo high for- 
merly; and which were carried on with redoubled vigor, dur- 
ing the pacific blockade of the galleons -The effects of the 
gallcons are to be delivered. I congratulate the Dutch and 
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the French upon it; but eſpecially the latter, who have ſuch 
| immenſe wealth on board them. Our ſhare is, I fear, a (mall 
one; too ſmall to bear any proportion to the expence we have 

been at, or the loſſes we have ſuſtained.---Orders are ſent to 
reſtore the South Sea ſhip ; but the claims of the Spaniards 
either on that ſhip, or on any account, are preſerved to them, 
and referred to a congreſs, by whoſe dicifion we muſt abide ; 

and nothing is ſtipulated, which may ſecure to our merchants 
a juſt recompence for the numberleſs ſeizures and captures of 
their effects and ſhips. The ſiege of Gibraltar is raiſed ; but the 
right to the poſſeſſion of that — hath not been effecually put 
beyond difoute, The obſtinacy and the chicane of the Spa- 
niards have prevailed ſo far, that they preſerve, even by the 
preliminaries, a pretenoe for — this right to be decided 
in the congreſs; and I ſhall be glad to hear what ally we have 
there, on whoſe good offices we can depend for ſecuring to us 
the right of poſſeſſing, and the poſſeſſion of this important 
place. Upon the whole, I am extremely ſorry to find, that 
I was ſo much in the right, when I advanced that no man 
could fay, with truth, that the main things in diſpute between 
us and Spain, were yielded to us before the return of the 
galleons; unleſs he reckoned our keeping Gibraltar, and I 
might have added the procuring ſatisfaction to our merchants, 

not among the main things in diſpute, but among thoſe of 
leſs importance.----I =} very mew: 6} that I had much 

rather have been refuted. 


Tr appears, 1 think; from what hath been ſaid, that the 
author and defender of the Enquiry, has not only bern. g given 
up by his own ſide, but even by himſelf, in ſeveral particu- 
lars; and ſeveral thier” points, which were inſiſted upon in 
the Enquiry, and have been diſputed in other writings, are 

| M m 2 e.ther 
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either not mentioned at all in the Defence, or in ſuch alight 
manner as plainly ſhews the author's conſciouſneſs that he 
cannot ſupport them, tho he is very unwilling to give them 
entirely up: ſo that the author gave a very partial title to his 
laſt production, which ean be juſtly called, at beſt, a De- 
fence only of ſome points in the Enquiry, and is, more pro- 
perly ſpeaking, a Recantation of it, with a few particular 
tc exceptions.” 
ed 
Bur now, Mr. D'Anvsrs, what ſhall I ſay to you in ex- 
cuſe for ſo many and ſuch long letters? The beſt thing I can 
fay, is to aſſure you, and I do it very ſolemnly, that I will 
trouble you with no more of them. The gentleman, to whom 
I have now replied, may enquire and defend, as much as he 
pleaſes, without any farther moleſtation ffom me. When [I 
began to write on this ſubject, I meant nothing leſs than the 
filly ambition of having the laſt word in a diſpute. I ſaw, 
like every other man, the public diſtreſs. I thought I diſcern- 
ed the true and original cauſe of it. The affectation, which 
I obſerved to turn us off from this ſcent, fortified me in my 
opinions, and determined me to examine what was alledged 
againſt them. I have done ſo; and if in doing it, I have 
contributed in any degree to open the eyes of my countrymen, 
on their true, and on their miſtaken intereſts, I have obtained 
the ſole end which I have propoſed to myſelf. I love and I 
hate; I efteem and I deſpiſe ; but in a caſe of this moment, I 
ſhould abhor myſelf, if any regard to perſons, any conſide- 
ration, except that of truth, had guided my hand in writing. 


I zzGan by aſking pardon of this author for an injuſtice 
which I have done him through error, not malice ; and I ſhall 
- conclude with aſſuring him, that upon whatever principle he 
05 wap 
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may have treated me, as I think I did not deſerve, I lay down 
my reſentment with my pen, and remain in chriſtian charity 
with him. 


I RETURN to; the buſineſs of my low profeſſion in life; and 
if I was mak to adviſe him, I would adviſe him to return 
to that of his high calling; tp feed the flock committed to his 
charge. That I may the more effectually perſuade him to 
take a reſolution ſo much for his own honor, and for the ad- 
vantage of the church, I will exhort him to it, in the words 
of the apoſtolical conſtitutions, with ſome very little variation, 


in order to render the paſſage more applicable. 


Sit autem | epiſcopus turpis 
lucri non quaeſitor, praeſertim 
de Gentilibus; malitque detri- 
mentum capere, quam inferre. 
Non ſit avarus; non maledi- 
cus, non falſus teſtis, non ira- 
cundus, non contentioſus, non 
negotiis, litibuſque ſecularibus 
implicitus; non pro allo ſpon- 
ſor, aut in cauſis pecuniariis 
advocatus. Non ambitioſus, 
non duplicis ſententiae, non 
bilinguis; calumniae & male- 
dicentiae non cupidus auditor; 
non hypocrita, fallaciis vanis 
non utens. Quia haec omnia 

Deo 


<« Let a biſhop then not be 
ce fond of making his court 
« for gain, and eſpecially to 
ce the Gentiles. Let him ra- 
« ther receive than do an in- 
« jury. Let him not be given 
« to evil ſpeaking, nor to bear 
« falſe witneſs. Let him not 
ce be wrathful nor contentious. 
« Let him not be engaged in 
« the buſineſs and diſputes of 
« the world. Let him not be 
« ready to anſwer for others. 
« Tet him not be the advo- 
« cate of private intereſt in 

ee public cauſes, * Let him not 


« be ambitious, nor double- 
minded, nor double-tongued. 
Let him uſe neither ſimula- 
« tion nor diſſimulation in his 

„ Con- 
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Deo ſunt inimica, daemonibus * conduct; nor vain and fal- 
grata. | « lacious ſophiſms in his dif. 

«© courſe, For all theſe things 
Conſtit. Apoſtolic, lib, ii. © are hateful to God, and 
cap. 6. | ce pleaſing to the devil. 


I am, 


Mr. D'Anvzrs, &c. 


* | 


JOHN TROT:. 
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IN CE the buſy ſcene of the year is over at home, and 
we may perhaps wait ſeveral months before the ſucceſs- 
ful negotiations of France furniſh us with new hopes of 
a general pacification, and give you occaſion to carry your 
ſpeculations forward, it may be proper enough for you to caſt 
your eyes backwards, to reflect on your own conduct, and 
to call yourſelf to account before your own tribunal. 


I am fo much perſuaded of the integrity of your inten- 
tions, that 1 do not in the leaſt ſuſpect you will think my 
advice impertinent; and therefore I ſhall attempt to lead your 
thoughts on this ſubject, by giving you an account of ſome 
par of a converſation, at which I happened to be preſent very 
ately. a 


SeveRAL of your papers and ſeveral of thoſe which have 
been written againſt you, lay before a company, which often 
meets, rather to live than to drink together; according to that 
diſtinction which TuLLy makes to the advantage of his own 
nation over the Greeks. They diſpute without ftrife, and ex- 


As the dedication and preface, that ſtood at the head of theſe remarks, were 
written by another and a very inferior hand, they are therefore omitted here. 
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amine as diſpaſſionately the events and the characters of che 
preſent age, as they reaſon about thoſe which are found in 
hiſtory. When I came in, a gentleman was ſaying, that your 
victories had been cheaply bought; and that he had not ſeen 
one champion, able to break a launce, enter the liſts againſt 
you; upon which ſome were ready to obſerve the inconſi- 
ſtencies of human nature, and how hard it often proves to 
hire men to avow and defend even that which they are hized 
to act. Others were willing to hope that corruption had not 
ſpread very wide, nor taken root very deep amongſt us. All 
agreed, that if your papers could be ſuſpected to be written 
in oppoſition to the preſent miniſters, the feeble and low! op- 
poſition you have met with, would deſerve to be looked upon. 
as a very melancholy ſymptom for them; ſince it would de- 
note that their cauſe was deemed univerſally bad ; or that. 
their perſons were grown univerſally odious among men of 
ſenſe, ingenuity and knowledge. It would denote their guilt, 
or their misfortune ; perhaps both. 

Herr one of the company interpoſed, by obſerving very. 
prudently, © that any thing ſo void of probability, as not to- 
fall even under ſuſpicion, was unworthy of farther conſide- 
© ration, But, ſaid he, whatever particular views Mr. D An- 
dens may have had, one general effect, which I cannot ap- 

prove, has followed from his writings. We muſt remember 

© that when he began to publiſh his weekly, lucubrations, uni- 
© verſal quict prevailed, if not univerſal ſatisfaction; X, in 
© what place, or at what time was the laſt ever found? Few 
people enquired ; fewer grumbled.; none clamored ; all ac- 
quieſced. Now the humor of the nation is altered. Every 

* min inquires with eagerneſs, and examines with freedom. 
© All orders of men are more intent than I ever obſerved them 
© to be on the courſe of public affairs, and deliver their 12 
5 " "OY ments 
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© ments with-leſs reſerve upon the moſt important. From this 
« alteration, for which the Craftman is chiefly anſwerable, no 
good conſequence can, I think, proceed; and it is viſible 
< that ſeveral inconveniencies may. 


To this many of us could by no means aſſent. We ap- 
prehended that in a country, circumſtanced like ours, and under 
a government conſtituted like ours, the people had a right to 
be informed and to reaſon about public affairs; that when 
wiſe and honeſt meaſures are purſued, and the nation reaps 
the advantage of them, the exerciſe of this right will always 
be agreeable. to the men in power; that, indeed, if weak 
and wicked meaſures are purſued, the men in power might 
find the exerciſe of this right diſagreeable, inconvenient, and 
ſometimes dangerous to them; but that, even in this caſe, there 
would be no pretence for attempting to deprive the people of 
this right, or for diſcouraging the exerciſe of it: and that to 
forbid men to complain, when they ſuffer, would be an in- 
ſtance of tyranny but one degree below that which the tri- 
umvirs gave, during the {laughter and terror of the proſcrip- 
tions, when by edict they commanded all men to be merry 
upon pain of. death. 


Tut perſon from whom we differed, brought us back to 
the particular caſe, of your writings, Mr. D'Anvsxzs, He en- 
_ deavored to ſupport what he had ſaid againſt them in this 


man-. 


Tung was no good reaſon for raiſing this ſpirit, which I 
© diſlike," in the nation, when the Craftſman began to write, or 
there was ſuch a reaſon. If there was none, why has he 
given ſo much alarm ? If there was one, how has it come to 
* paſs that ſo great an alarm has produced ſo little effect? Will 

JOY Nn 2 you 
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« you ſay that he had very good reaſon to rouze this ſpirit, 
© but that it has hitherto had no opportunity of exerting it- 
« ſelf ? Or will you fay that his reaſons were good and the 
opportunity fair, but that the minds of men, which have 
© been convinced by the former, have not yet been determin- 
© ed to improve the latter? I obſerve on all theſe alterna- 
« tives, that if there was no and even preſſing reaſon to 
© raiſe ſuch a ſpirit in the nation as I diſlike, (becauſe I expect 
© no national benefit, and I fear much inconvenieney from it) 
Mr. D'Anvess has acted a very wicked part, and is little 
© better than a ſower of fedition.---If there was ſuch a reaſon, 
© but no ſuch opportunity, he has acted a very weak part, and 

© is but a ſhallow politician.—If there was ſuch a reaſon and 
© ſuch an opportunity, but no diſpoſition in the minds of men 
© to follow their conviction, you may excuſe your favorite au- 
© thor, perhaps, by alledging that the minds of men are in 
© the power of God alone; but you. will repreſent our natio- 
© nal condition to be more deſperate than I ever thought it, 
© or am yet willing to believe it. Upon this ſuppoſition I af- 
firm that Mr. DAN ERS is not to be excuſed; if he conti- 
© nues to write; for if he cannot raiſe this diſpoſition by per- 
ſuaſion, what does he aim at farther ? I hope that he and 
© you, who defend him, admire as much as I profeſs to do 
that divine ſaying of PLaTo : © We may endeavor to perſuade 
our fellow-citizens ; but it is not lawful to force them even 
« to that which is beſt for them.” 


Wuitsr all this paſſed, I took notice that an antient vene- 
rable gentleman ſhewed more emotion, and greater” impati- 
ence than I remembered to have ſeen him ever expreſs before. 
As ſoon as the other had concluded, he broke filence in the 
following manner : RE 


© You 
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Vo have endeavored to prove, fir, that the Craftſman 
« ſhould not have begun to write; or at leaſt that he is inex- 
cuſable for continuing. Now I not only differ from you, 


but I differ from you upon the very foundation on which 
you have eſtabliſhed that whole argument. 


Tu face of things was, I agree, as calm as you repreſent 
it to have been, when my honeft contemporary Cal RR took 
« up his pen. They were halcyon days truly. We were not 
« only quiet, but we ſeemed implicit, and dull uniformity of 
eternal afſent prevailed in every place. I agree that, fince 
that time, things are very much altered. A ferment, or ſpi- 
© rit, call it which you pleaſe, is raiſed; but, I bleſs God, it is 
© not the blind and furious ſpirit of party. Ir is a ſpirit, which 
« ſprigs from information and conviction; that has diffuſed it- 
© ſelf not only to all orders of men, as you obſerved, but to 
men of all denominations. Even they who act againſt it, 
© encourage it, You cannot call it toryiſm, when ſuch num- 
© bers of independent whigs avow it. To call it whigiſm 
would be improper likewiſe, when ſo: many tories concur in 
it. He, who ſhould call it jacobitiſm, would be too abſurd 
to deſerve an anſwer. What is it then? It is, I think, a re- 
© vival of the true old Engliſh ſpirit, which prevailed in the 
days of our fathers; and which muſt always be national, 
© fince- it has no direction but to the national intereſt ; © eſt jam 
una vox omnium; and I hope we ſhall never have occaſion 
© to add, * magis odio firmata quam pracſidio. 


Tus ſpirit the Craftſman has contributed to raiſe; and I 
© affirm, in my turn, that ſuppoſing him to have no other rea- 
© ſon for raiſing and ſupporting it, than a general obſervation 
© of the contrary temper into which the nation had fallen, he 
« deſerves the acknowledgments of every honeſt man in Bri- 

© tain,. 
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© tain, for the part he has acted. The diſpute between us is 


« thus reduced to one ſingle propoſition; and if I prove this, 
© all your reaſoning, fir, falls of courſe to the ground. 


Tus other afſented; the ſtate of the diſpute was fixed; and 
the old gentleman proceeded in his argument to this effect: 


Gi me leave to borrow, upon this occaſion, an image 
© which my lord Bacon employs, in one of his Eflays, upon 
© another. A people, who will maintain their liberties, muſt 
© pray for the bleſſing of up ax, to avaid the fate of Iss AcHAR, 
the greateſt curſe which can befal them. Far from jogging 
© on ſilently and tamely, like the aſs between two burthens, 
«ſuch a people muſt preſerve ſome of the fierceneſs of the lion, 
© and even make their roar to be heard like his, whenever'they 
© are injured, or ſo much as threatned. SY 


] do not mean to recommend your ſeditious, rebellious ſpirit, 
which will create a perpetual ſcene of tumult and diſorder, 
© and expoſe every ſtate to frequent and dangerous convulſi- 
ons. Neither would I be thought to approve even that po- 
pular peeviſhneſs of temper, which ſometimes prevails, ſo as 
«to diſcompoſe the harmony of the ſeveral orders of govern- 
© ment. But this I aſſert, that liberty cannot be long ſecure, 
© in any country, unleſs a perpetual jealouſy watches over it, 
and a conſtant determined reſolution protects it in the whole 
© body of the nation. The principle muſt be permanent and- 
© equal. The exerciſe of it ought to be proportioned to the 
© occaſions. - The hundred eyes of Axus were not always 
© kept open ; but they were never all cloſed. The whole body 
© of a nation may be as jealous of their liberties, as a private 
© man of his honor. They may be, at all times, animated by 
© a generous reſolution of defending theſe liberties at any 

riſque; 
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© riſque; as he may, at all times, feel in his heart the courage 
© of venturing his life to maintain his honor. But as there is 
© no neceſſary conſequence from this private character to that 
of a quarrelſome bully ; ſo neither is there any neceſſary con- 
e ſequence. from the public character I have recommended to 
c that of a factious, rebellious people. 


©L1BERTY is a tender plant, which will not flouriſh unleſs 

© the genius of the ſoil be proper for it; nor will any foil con- 
© tinue to be ſo long, which is not cultivated with inceſſant 
care. © Variae illudunt peſtes; miſchiefs of various kinds 
« abound ;” and there is no ſeaſon, in the revolution of the great 
political year of government, when we can fay, with truth, 
© that liberty is entirely free from immediate or remote. 


0 danger. 


© Ix every kind of government ſome powers muſt be lodged 
© in particular men, or particular bodies of men, for the good 
© order and preſervation of the whole community. The lines 
© which' circumſcribe theſe powers, are the bounds of ſepara- 
tion between the prerogatives of the prince, or other magi- 
* ſtrate, and the privileges of the people. Every ſtep, which 
the prince, or magiſtrate, makes beyond theſe bounds, is an 
© encroachment on liberty, and every attempt towards making 


ſuch a ſtep is a anger to oy: 


Tnus we ſee how great a truſt is repoſed in thoſe to 
© whom ſuch powers are committed; and if we look into the 
© heart of man, we ſhall ſoon diſcover how great, tho unavoid- 
* able a temptation is laid in their way. The love of power is 
natural; it is inſatiable; almoſt conſtantly whetted; and 


*© never cloyed by poſſeſſion. If therefore all men will Petr iy 
| bee bt © yor- 
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© yor to encreaſe their power, or at leaſt to prolong and ſecure 
the enjoyment of it, according to the uncertain "meaſure of 
their own paſſions, and not according to the ſtated propor- 
© tion of reaſon and of law; and if neither one nor the other 
© of theſe can be attempted without a danger to liberty ; it 

© follows undeniably that, in the nature of things, the notion 


© of a perpetual] danger to liberty is inſeparable from the very 
notion of government. 


Tua theſe principles are true, will appear evident from 
practice and experience, as well as from ſpeculation. All 
forms of government ſuppoſe them to be ſo; and in ſuch as 
are not abſolute monarchies we find the utmoſt precautions, 
< which their ſeveral inſtitutions admit, taken againſt this evil; 
from hence that rotation of employ ments in commonwealths; 
the annual, or other more frequent elections of magiſtrates; 
and all thoſe checks and controls, which the wiſdom of le- 
© giſlators, prompted by experience, has invented. 


© In perfect democracies theſe precautions have been taken 
in the higheſt degree; and yet even there they have not been 
always effectual. They were carried ſo far in the Athenian 
form of government, that this people ſeemed more in dan- 
« ger of falling into anarchy than tyranny ; and yet one of 
their magiſtrates found means to become their tyrant, and 
to tranſmit this power to his ſucceſſors. 


© In mixed governments, the danger mult ſtill be greater. 
Such a one we may juſtly reckon that of Rome, as well dur- 
ing the regal as republican ſtate; and ſurely no hiſtory can 
be more fruitful in examples of the danger to which liberty 
< ſtands expoſed from the natural, and therefore conſtant de- 
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« fire'of amplifying and maintaining power, than the Roman 
« hiſtory is, from the laſt of the kings to the firſt of the emperors. 


© A monarchy, limited like ours, may be placed, for aught 

< I know, as it has often been repreſented, juſt in the middle 

point; from whence a deviation leads on one hand to ty- 

£ ranny, and on the other to anarchy ; but ſure I am that 

© if we are ſituated juſt in the middle point, the leaſt devia- 

© tion is the more cautionally to be guarded againſt, Liberty 

would be ſafer, perhaps, if we inclined a little more than we 
do to the popular ſide. 


Ir may be ſaid, and I would 0 the objection, that 
© if we are thus placed, our care ought to be exerted equally 
© againſt deviations on either fide ; and that I am the more in 
© the wrong to appear ſo apprehenſive of thoſe on one fide, 
and ſo little apprehenſive of thoſe on the other; becaufe 
© even our own hiſtory might have ſhewn us, that de- 
© viations to the popular ſide have coſt us at leaſt as dear as 
© ever thoſe to the other fade can be pretended to have done. 
But let it be conſidered; 


„Finsr, that as far as theſe national calamities, hinted at 
in the objection, have been the unavoidable conſequences of 
methods neceſſary to ſecure or retrieve liberty, it is infamous 
* to repine at them, whatever they have coſt. 


gecoxpl v, that the caſes compared together, and ſuppoſed 
© in this objection to be equal, are not ſo, I may ſafely appeal 
to every impartial reader of our hiſtory, whether any truth 
© he collected from it ever ſtruck him more ſtrongly than this; 
that when the diſputes between the king and the people have 


© been carried to ſuch extremes, as to draw national calamities 
Vol. I, Oo after 
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after them, it has not been owing primarily to the POE 
© and weak management of the court, and is therefore unjuſt- 
© ly charged on the juſt ſpirit of liberty. In truth a ſpirit of 
c liberty will never deſtroy a free conſtitution; a ſpirit of fa- 
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* &ion may. But I appeal again, whether thoſe of our princes,” 


© who have had ſenſe and virtue enough to encourage the one, 
© have had any thing to fear from the other, 


© Now if experience ſhews, as I am perſuaded it does, that 
© the prerogative and power of a prince will never be in any real 
danger when he invades, neither openly nor inſidiouſly, the 
« liberties of his people; the ſame experience will ſhew that the 
* liberties of a people may be in very real danger, when, far 
© from invading the prerogative and power of the prince, they 


© ſubmit to one, and are even ſo good as to encreaſe the other. 


The reaſon of this difference is plain. A ſpirit of faction 
© alone will be always too weak to cope with the legal power 
© and authority of the crown; and the ſpirit of ary, in the 
© whole body of the people, which contradiſtinguiſhes this caſe 
© from the other, may be raiſed by the fear of loſing; but can- 
not be ſo raiſed by the hopes of acquiring. The fear is com- 
© mon to all; the hope can only be particular to a few. The 
© fear therefore may become a general principle of union ; the 
© hope cannot. | 7. 


gur if a national ſpirit cannot be any other than a de- 
fenſive, and therefore unprovoked, an harmleſs, inoffenſive 
© ſpirit ; that of a prince cannot, without due coertion, be kept 
© within the ſame bounds; for here the tables are turned; and 
© the hope of acquiring, which can never be a common prin- 
© ciple among the multitude, to unite and carry them into action, 
becomes an almoſt irreſiſtible motive to the prince; who, by 
6 ' yielding to it, indulges the moſt powerful paſſions of the ſoul; 


C wh 
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© who finds many to ſhare the difficulties and dangers of the 
© enterprize with him; and who ſhares the prize with none. 
— © Gznxrally and abſtractedly ſpeaking, therefore, as pub- 
© lic liberty is more expoſed under mixed governments, than 
c under perfect democracies ſo is it more expoſed under limit- 
ed monarchies than under any other form of mixed govern- 
© ment. 


- © Waar encreaſes the danger to liberty in this caſe is, that 
© the opportunity of invading it, which lies open to a ſovereign 
prince, ſuits almoſt any character. The powers intruſted to 
other magiſtrates, as in a commonwealth, are ſubject to im- 
* mediate controuls, - the exerciſe of them is ſubject to future 
© revifions, and is limited to a ſhort time; ſo that if ſuch ma- 
giſtrates invade liberty, with any proſpect of ſucceſs, it can 
© only happen, when they are able to compenſate for the diſad- 
© yantages of their political circumſtances, by the greatneſs of 
© their perſonal qualifications, by ſuperior underſtanding and 
© ſuperior courage, by a great, if not a good character, and 
by the appearance of virtue at leaſt, Few men therefore are 
fit for ſuch an undertaking. 


Bor the ſovereign prince, who rules in a limited monar- 
© chy, has an opportunity open to him for life; and ſuch an 
opportunity as requires no extraordinary perſonal qualifica- 


© tions. He may poſſeſs every vice or weakneſs, which is op- 


© poſed to the virtues, or appearances of virtue, requiſite in the 
© other caſe, and yet may deſtroy the liberty of the braveſt 
people upon earth. The pretences for concealing his deſigns, 
© and the helps for carrying them on, which his ſituation af- 
© fords above that of any magiſtrate in a commonwealth, will 
* abundantly compenſate for the diſadvantages ariſing from his 
+627 - Oo 2 | * perſonal 
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«perſonal character, and will ſecure his ſucceſs, if the people 
© are brought, by artifice or accident, to grow remiſs in watch- 
ing over their liberties. Every man is therefore fit for ſuch 
© an undertaking. If theſe general reflections evince that li- 
© berty muſt always be in ſome degree of danger under every 
government; and that this danger muſt encreaſe in propor- 
© tion, as the chief powers of the ſtate are entruſted in fewer 
© hands and for longer terms; then liberty is always in ſome 
degree of danger; and that not the leaſt, even under our 
« excellent conſtitution; then the neceſſity of keeping this jea- 
© lous ſpirit, the true guardian of public liberty, always alive 
© and active in this nation, is manifeſt; then the obſervation 
© of our being fallen into the contrary temper is alone a ſufficient 
© reaſon to juſtify Mr. DAnvess for joining his endeavors to 
© awaken us from our political lethargy ; then, far, my propo- 
« ſition is proved, and your reaſoning falls to the ground. 


Tris diſcourſe furniſhed matter of much reflection to the 


company; ſome objections were made; ſome doubts were 


propoſed; and ſome explanations aſked for. I ſhall not trouble 
you with all theſe particulars, but ſhall conclude my letter, by 
relating to you in what manner the old gentleman replied, and 
by his reply wound up the converſation of the evening. 


© I believe, Sb ſaid he, that we do not differ ſo 
much as ſome of you ſeem to imagine: for firſt, tho I de- 
© fire the veſſel of the commonwealth may fail ſafely, yet 1 
« defire it may fail ſmoothly too; and tho I muſt think, till I 
© hear better reaſons to the contrary, that public liberty can- 

© not be ſo eaſily attacked, and may be more eafily defended, 
© in a perfect democracy, or in a mixed republic, than in a 
© limited monarchy ; yet will it not follow neceſſarily from 
hence, as has been n that I prefer the two firſt to the 
8 laſt 
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+ laſt of theſe forms of government. On either {ide there are 

* compenſations; and if liberty may be better defended in the 

former, yet {till it may be defended, and domeſtic quiet is 
« perhaps better preſerved in the latter. 


© SECONDLY, if I agree with the gentlemen who have in- 

« ſifted ſo much on the little reaſon which there was in the late 
© reign, or is in the preſent, to apprehend any encroachments 
from the crown on the Britiſh liberties ; theſe gentlemen 
« muſt, I think, agree with me likewiſe that this will not al- 
ter the caſe; ſubvert what I have endeavored to eſtabliſh ; 
or derive any blame on thoſe who have endeavored to revive 
* that public ſpirit of watchſulneſs over all. national intereſts, 
* which is the proper and true guardian of liberty, in an age 
_« when that public ſpirit has more than begun to fink and die 

© away, I — there will be always men found to preach 
« this doctrine i in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, as the apoſtles 

* preached the goſpel; becauſe if this ſpirit is not kept at all 
© times in vigor, it may fail us at ſome particular time, when 
we ſhall want to exert it moſt. In great and immediate 
danger, the moſt ſluggiſh centinel is alert; but ſurely they 
© who, in times of apparent ſecurity, excite. us to be upon 
© our guard, do as real ſervice as they who animate us to our 
defence when we are actually attacked; and the. farſt is, in 
my opinion, that kind of ſervice of which we ſtand the 
© moſt in need. I confeſs freely, that I ſhould not apprehend 
© ſo much danger to liberty in times of ſuſpicion, -it I ſaw that 
© neither power could ſubdue, nor artifice' divert, nor puſilla- 
nimity oblige men to abandon this ſpirit ; as | ſhould appre- 
hend in times of apparent ſecurity, it I . it to be loſt. 
In a word, no laws, no orders of government can effectual- 
© ly ſecure liberty any longer than this ſpirit prevails, and gives: 
© them vigor; and therefore you might argue as reaſonably 
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for repealing any law, or aboliſhing any cuſtom, the moſt ad- 


« vantageous to liberty, and which you cannot be ſure of re- 
© ſtoring at your pleaſure, becauſe you fee] no immediate want 
* of it; as you have argued for letting this ſpirit die away, 
* which you cannot be ſure of reviving at your pleaſure, be- 
* cauſe you perceive no immediate occaſion for the exerciſe of 


© T nops that I have faid enough to give me a right to con- 
© clude in this manner; and if I was to deſcend into particu- 
© Jar applications of the general truths which I have advanced, 
© I think that no doubt whatever could remain in any of your 
minds, upon this ſubject. '---Aﬀter this, our company broke 
up. If the fame ſubject is reſumed when they meet again, or 
on any other, which I judge proper to be communicated to 
you, it is highly probable that you wil Hear again from 


Your admirer, 


friend and ſervant, &c. 


L E T. 
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HE fame company hath met, and the ſame ſubject 
- hath been reſumed; ſo that I think W. under an 


obligation of writing to you . par 


4 


Tu perſon who gave ocenfibn' to all that was ſaid in your 
defence the other day, ſeemed very defirous that the conver- 


fation ſhould be purſued at our laſt meeting; and therefore 


as ſoon as we ſate down, he addreſſed himſelf thus to the ol 
gentleman who had fought your battle. - | 


© Sts, ſaid he, I own myſelf a od deal reconciled to the 
Craftſman by the diſcourſe you held, when we were laſt to- 
* gether. That ſome inconveniencies muſt follow from keep- 
© ing this ſpirit of jealouſy and watchfulneſs always alive, ſeems 
to me very evident; but I begin to think that this evil may 
© be neceſſary, in order to ſecure us againſt greater. Every 
* ſyſtem of human invention mult be liable to ſome objections ; 
© and it would be chimerical in us to expect a form of govern- 
ment liable to none. Even theocracy was attended by ſome 
real inconveniencies, according to the Jewiſh hiſtories; and 
© neither the divine preſence in the tabernacle, nor the ambu- 
« [ant oracle, which the prieft carried about with him, could 
© preſerve intire purity in religion, or good order in the ſtate. 
We mult be content therefore to bear the diſorder J appre- 
hend from that ferment, which a perpetual jealouſy of the 
governors in the governed will keep up, rather than abandon 


E w_ . che life of which i is the life of liberty. When the 


« jealouſy 
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« jealouſy happens to be ill-placed, we may hope it oi not 
© riſe to any great and dangerous height. - When it happens to 
© be well grounded, it may have the good effect of deſtroying 
© a wicked miniſter, of N a bad, or of reclaiming a 
« miſguided prince. 4 

© You ſee, fir, that my converſion. is pretty ** Mace, 3 
and if you will pleaſe to deſcend into particular applications 
of the general doctrines you delivered, as you gave us reaſon 
© to hope that you would, it is very probable that the few 
< doubts I have ſtill ate be removed. : 


Tas reſt of the company. Condi this 5 The gbd 


old gentleman yielded to our common deſires, and ſpoke to 
the tollowing effect : . 855 


Tus general truth I am to prove by particular examples is 
< this: that liberty cannot be preſerved long by any people, who 
© do not preſerve that watchful and jealous ſpirit of liberty, on 
© the neceſlity of which I have inſiſted. If you are once. con- 
© vinced of this truth, you will know what opinion to enter- 
© tain of thoſe who endeavor to extinguiſh this ſpirit, a and of 
£ thoſe who do all my can to keep it alive. | 


© Tas are two other general truths relative to this, which 


I ſhall eſtabliſh likewiſe by partipular examples, as I go along. 


« Ons is this: that the ſpirit of liberty, far from inſpiring 
that raſhneſs and undiſtinguiſhing fury which are peculiar to 
« the ſpirit of faction, is flow: to act even againſt” the worlt- 

* princes, and exerts itſelf in favor of the belt with more effect 
than any other ſpirit whatever. OG og, 
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Tu ſecond is this: tliat how ſlowly ſoever the ſpirit of 
. liberty may act in ſuſpicious times and againſt incroaching 
© governors ; yet if it be kept alive, it will act effectually ſooner 


© or later, tho under the greateſt diſadvantages, and againſt 


the moſt powerful nn in a ng in the moſt deſ- 
E caſes. 


oY Tur firſt of theſe truths will end this ſpirit to every 
good prince and honeſt miniſter. The other will encourage 
© every man who is a friend to liberty, never to abandon the 
* cauſe through deſpondency of ſucceſs, as long as he ſees this 
c * ſpirit Fern or even ſubſiſt. 


ba Havine fixed theſe er points of view, let us pro- 
© ceed ;. and tho I would not adviſe you to admit the works of 
© Macntayzs into your canon of political writings; yet ſince 


in them, as in other apocryphal books, many excellent things 


© are interſperſed, let us begin by improving an hint taken from 
the diſcourſes of the Italian N on the firſt decade of 


0 Livy, 


© He obſerves that, of all governments, thoſe are the beſt, 
« which by the natural effect of their original conſtitutions are 
frequently renewed or drawn back, as he explains his mean- 
© ing, to their firſt principles; and that no government can be 


© of a-long duration, where this does not one, from time to 


time, either from the cauſe Ju mentioned, or 284 ſome 


accidental cauſe. 


2 


. Tas reaſon. 18 obvious. There muſt be ſome TROL the 


* firſt principles of every government, or it could not ſubſiſt 
© at all; much leſs could it make any FEE But this good 


courſe of tings, and 


* 1 according to the natur 


Vor. I. 1 r * govern- 
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governments, like other mixed bodies, tend to diſſolution by 
© the changes which are wrought in the ſeveral parts, and by 
© the unaptneſs and diſproportion, which reſult from hence 
throughout the whole compoſition. 


Tu moſt effectual, and indeed the ſole method of main- 
« taining their health and prolonging their life, muſt therefore 
©be to 1 them back as near and as frequently as poſſible 
© to thoſe principles, on which their BOTS ſtrength and 


duration were originally founded. 


© Tris change, or renewal of the ſtate, hath been ſometimes 
« wrought by external cauſes, as it happened at Rome, upon 
© the invaſion of the Gauls. The Romans had departed from 
« their antient obſervances. The ceremonies of religion and 
© the lawsof juſtice were neglected by them. An enemy, whom 
© they deſpiſed and provoked, conquered them. The impreſ- 
© ſions made by this dreadful calamity brought them back to 
« their firſt inſtitutions and to their primitive ſpirit. They 
* ſprung up from this ſecond original, as Livy calls it, with 
© new vigor, and roſe. to greater fame, power and dienity than 
„ 


Bur not to dwell on ſuch examples, as point out to us ra- 
© ther the puniſhment of vice, than the means of reformation, 
let us obſerve that this change, or renewal of the Rate, is 
* oftener and better wrought by internal cauſes. 


© Many excellent inſtitutions were oper! in framing the 
© Roman government, which ſerved to maintain in force the 
« firſt principles of that political ſyſtem. Such were the regula- 
tions about elections; the laws againſt bribery; ; and many 
£ other written laws, or confirmed cuftoms. Such again was 


2 
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the conſtitution of the ſenate, in whom the majeſty of the 
© commonyealth reſided, and whoſe authority controled the 
© licentiouſneſs of the people. Such was the erection of that 
© ſacred, tribunitial power, whoſe prerogatives ſerved to check 
© the uſurpations of the magiſtrates, and who could arreſt with 
© one word, even the proceedings of the ſenate. Such was the 
office of the cenſors, whole inquiſitions and luſtrations cor- 
* rected abuſes, reformed manners, and purged. the ſenate it- 


+ 


* ſelf of corrupt and unworthy members. 


* 


7 | 1 f ; R . 7 


Tuxsx laws, theſe cuſtoms, theſe different orders, con- 
* trouling one another, and promoting the general good of the 
* commonwealth, had great effect during ſome centuries. But 
« this effect could. never have followed them at all, if the ſpirit 
of liberty, which had enacted theſe laws, eſtabliſhed theſe 
© cuſtoms, and formed theſe orders, had not continued. The 
© very beſt laws are a dead letter, nay often a grievance,” un- 
© leſs they are ſtrenuouſly and honeſtly executed. They never 
© can be ſo executed, unleſs the ſpirit of them poſſeſs thoſe to 
_ © whom the execution of them is committed; and it would 
© be ridiculous, to expect to find this ſpirit in the magiſtrates, 
© and the ſeveral orders of the ſtate, unleſs it appeared in the 
© body of the people, out of whom theſe magiſtrates are choſen, 
and theſe orders compoſed. i 


o 
. 


mples which MachiAv AL cites to ſhew, that the 


© Tur exa 


- 


© virwe of particular-men among the Romans, did frequently | 
draw that government back to it's original principles, are ſo 
© many proofs that the duration of liberty depends on keeping | 
the ſpirit of it alive and warm. Such examples were frequent ; 
in Rome, whilſt this ſpirit Aouriſhed, - As it decayed, theſe j 

examples became more rare and failed at laſt entirely. The | = 

_ © old laws and cuſtoms were, for the moſt part, ſtill in being. 1 
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The forms of electing magiſtrates, and of promulgating laws 
© were in the main obſerved. There was ſtill a ſenate. There 
were ſtill cenſors and tribunes. But the ſpirit of liberty being 
« ſtifled by that of faction and cabal, and the ſeveral orders of 
© the government being tainted by the general corruption, 
© theſe good laws and cuſtoms remained without force, or 
© were ſuſpended, or were abrogated, or were ' perverted to 
« ſerve the purpoſes of ptivate ambition and avarice. 


14 


on 


Tux e flatterers + princes _d min be have 
© no point, amongſt all the nauſeous drudgery impoſed on them, 
© which they are obliged more to labor than that of repreſent- 
© ing all the effects of a ſpirit of liberty as ſo many effects of a 
«© ſpirit of faction. Examples might be found, even without 
ſearching long or looking far after them, when this hath been 
done againſt the public ſenſe of a whole nation, and ſome- 
© times in favor of a cabal, neither numerous nor conſiderable 
enough to be called a party. But ſtill it will remain eter- 
© nally true, that the ſpirit of liberty and the ſpirit of faction are 


© not only different, but repugnant and incompatible: ſo wat 
the life of either is ao death of the n 12 | 


C WIA man not nine «hat the e 7 Ha Romans 
© was loſt, becauſe one party fought for the maintainance of 
liberty; another for the eſtabliſhment of tyranny; and that 
the latter prevailed.” No. The ſpirit of liberty was dead, 
and the ſpirit of faction had taken its place on both fides! - As 
long as the former prevailed, * a Roman ſacrificed his own, 
© and therefore no doubt eyery other perſonal intereſt, to the 
© intereſt of the commonwealth. When the latter facteeded; 
© the intereſt' of the commonwealth was conſidered no other? 
_ © wiſe than in ſubordination: to that particular intereſt Wich 
1G esch perſon had We The . men, inſtead of - 
nt, mag | 
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making their 3 wet glory, conſiſt, as they formerly 
© had 17 in that whic h the grandeur ; 5 glory of the com- 
© monwealth-refleed. on them, conſidered themſelves now as 
0 individuals, not as citizens, and each would ſhine with his 
« own light. To this Purpoſe alone. they employed the com- 
© mands they had of armies, the governments of provinces, and 
the influence they acquired over the tribes at Rome, and 
© over the allies and ſubjects. of the republic. Upon principles 
© of , the, ſame; kind, inferior perſons attached themſelves to 
« theſe; and that zeal and induſtry, nay that courage and 
6 mapti@imity, which had been exerted formerly i in the ſervice 
« of the common wealth, were exerted by the ſpirit of faction, 
for Maxius, or SyI LA; for Carsar, or Pourzr. 


» 


#4 1s 


£ Im is plain, that the liberty of . 4 814 not have been 
0 Rt loſt, tho Cas ar had: finiſhed the civil war with 
© abſolute ſucceſs, and was ſettled in power, if the ſpirit of li- 
© berty had not been then loſt in the whole body of the people; 


if the Romans had not been as ripe for ſlavery, as the Cap- 


© padocians, were fond of it; for I think the Cappadocians 


« were the people who deſired that a prince might be ſet over 


"mM ae and refuſed to be a free people. 


0 1 CANNOT. believe. 5 thoſe who murdered Cars, took. 
6 ſuch puerile meaſures as CIcxRO, who was not let into the 


ſecretꝭ pretended that they had taken, when he ſaw the con- 
© ſequences. of their action. But in this they erred; They 


« killed their benefactor; at leaſt, he was ſuch to the greateſt 
part of them; and 3 the civil war, in order to reſtore 
liberty to a people, who had loſt the ſpirit of liberty, and 
who would not take it when it was offered to them. Even 
in the ſenate, Oeravius had a party; AnTaoxy had a party; 
& but 0 deinem ha none. In ſhort, the freeſt rk 
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© upon earth, by ſuffering the ſpirit of liberty to detay, and that 
of faction to grow up, became ſlaves to ſuch a ſucceſſion of 
© monſters, continued with very few exceptions from the reign 
© of AucusTvs to the deſtruction of the empire, as God never 
« ſent in his wrath to execute vengeance on any other nation. 


© Tavs I have endeavored to illuſtrate and confirm the firſt 
< general propoſition laid down;” by a ſummary application of 
« it to the Roman ſtory. I have not explained by what de- 
© orees, and by what means one of theſe ſpirits gradually de- 
« cayed, and the other grew up. The ſubject is fine and the 
© taſk would be pleaſant; but it is unneceſſary to our preſent . 
« purpoſe. We ſee enough at this time, if we fee that in the 
« orcateſt revolution of the greateſt government of the world, 
loſing the ſpirit of liberty was the cauſe, and loſing liberty 


„ 


« was the effect. 


_ © Tr now we bring theſe conſiderations home, we ſhall find 
not only the firſt general propoſition, but the others relative 
« to it, illuſtrated and confirmed through the whole courſe of 
our annals. I ſhall make a deduction of ſome of theſe par- 
« ticulars. To deduce them all would exceed my ſtrength and 
« your patience, "SORT? Ss e ber e reel 


Hexx one of our company interrupted the old gentleman's 
diſcourſe, by faying that fince we were come to a kind 6f pauſe, 
he deſired leave to make an obſervation, which he thought 
pertinent and material, on what had been faid, before we 
went into any new matter. The difference and oppoſition 
_ © between a ſpirit of liberty and a ſpirit of faction, continued 
he, hath been juſtly Rated.” A ſpirit of liberty will be al- 
« ways and wholly concerned about national intereſts, and very 
indifferent about perſonal and private intereſts. On the con- 

| 8 * trary, 
pe 
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trary, a ſpirit of faction will be always and wholly concerned 
0 92 theſe, and very indifferent about the others. When 
they appear therefore in their proper characters, they are di- 
« ſtinguiſhed as eaſily as 7" any, Aa and the © dang I 
© apprehend is over. 8183 85 1 


« Bur faction puts on the maſk of liberty; and under this 


« falſe appearance, diſputes her being even with liberty herſelf. 
© Now here, methinks, a great many dangers ariſe; the danger 
© of miſtaking when it is ſo hard to diſtinguiſh ; the danger mr 
© being bubbles and tools of faction, hilft we fancy 25 — 
* afſertors of public liberty; the danger of continuing under 
« this delufion, till it is too late to prevent ſuch miſchiefs as we 
« never intended to bring on our country. The ſpirit of faction 
may take, and I doubt not, hath often taken poſſeſſion of 
© numbers, who meant to entertain no other ſpirit than that of 
liberty; for numbers have not the diſcernment of ſpirits: 
© This poſſeſſion may continue, and in fact, I believe it hath 
© continued very often, till faction hath accompliſhed, or ſe- 
© cured the accompliſhment of her ends. I —— this obſer- 
vation, which reſults naturally from what hath been ſaid, and 
© infift upon it, becauſe if faction could not lie latent under 
the moſt ſpecious and popular pretences imaginable, there 
© would be no great need of putting us on our guard againſt 

© it; and becauſe if it can lie thus latent and concealed, we 
may be expoſed to the dangers I have mentioned, which ſide 
ſoever of the queſtion we — in political diſputes. At this 


no man who adheres to it, hath the leaſt pretence leit him to 
« ſay that he purſues the 
conduct * the ee eiae 11 of Cy 


J | Joourd: 


time, to-fpeak as I think, che caſe is ſo clear on one ſide, that 
public intereſt, or is directed in his. EE. 
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I coul ſupport my aſſertion by many proofs, if 1 it was 
neceſſary in this company. One 1 mw_ mention for its ſin- 


1 andi it is chis. . 11507 N entre rye 3 odtls 
| N | 


© Ws have ſeen and heard, in a nation hitherto free, ſuch 

< maxims avowed and pleaded for, as are inconſiſtent with all 
the notions of liberty. Corruption hath been defended, nay 
recommended, as a proper, a neceſſary, and therefore a rea- 

« ſonable expedient of government; than which there 1s not, per- 
« haps, any one propoſition more repugnant to the common ſenſe 
of mankind and to univerſal experience. Both of theſe demon- 
© ſtrate corruption to be the laſt deadly ſymptom of agonizing 
liberty. Both of them declare that a people abandoned to it, 


are abandoned to a reprobate ſenſe, and are loſt to all hopes 
6 * of political ſalvation. 


© Tas dependence of the Jonillative 0 on the executive power 
£ hath been contended for by the ſame perſons, under the ſame 
direction; and yet nothing ſurely can be more evident than this; 
5 that in a conſtitution like ours, the ſafety. of the whole de- 
© pends on the ballance of the parts, and the ballance of the 
parts on their mutual independency on one another: agree- 

« ably to which Tuvanus makes PEADIN ax ſay, in anſwer 
« to the Caſtilians, who preſſed him to take away the indepen- 
< dency of the ſtates of Arragon; . AEquilibrio potentiae regni 
<« regiſque ſalutem publicam contineri; & ſi contingeret ali- 

< quando. alterum alteri praeponderare, proculdubio alterius 
aut utriuſque ruinam ex eo ſecuturam; that the public ſafety 
«© depends on the equal ballance of the power of the king, and 
Hof the power of the kingdom; and — if ever it ſhould 
« happen that one outweighed- the other, the ruin of one, or 
#6 of 4 both, muſt e follow.” 


6 ON 
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On one ſide then the maſk is pulled off. The weak may 
ebe ſeduced to concur; the ſtrong elt may be forced to ſub- 
mit; but no man can be any 2 deceived. 


fad On the other, it muſt be acknowledged that 5 appear- 
* ances are extremely fair. True notions of liberty and good 

government are nrofcſſed and purſued. Our gnevances are 
« complained of; our dangers are. foretold ; not only thoſe 
< which all men feel or ſee, but thoſe which are more remote 
from obſervation. In ſhort, the ſpirit of liberty, ſuch as it 
© hath been deſcribed, ſeems to breathe from this quarter, and 


to diffuſe its influences over the nation. 


As I am a lover of my country and of liberty y, I have re- 
< joiced in this. 1 rejoice. in it ſtill ;| and yet 1 conſeſs freely, 
that I took ſome umbrage at a paper, which came out not 
long ago. The deſign. and tendency, of it ſeemed to me to 
© favor the cauſe of a faction; ; and of a faction, however con- 
temptible in its preſent Rate, always to be guarded againſt. The 
paper I mean is Fos's Journal < the ſixth of June ; where 

© you have ſeen a ridiculous ſpeech, ſuppoſed to he made by 
£ general Moxx, and tranſlated, as che author Hays, from 


* Kart s hiſtory of uu e 


+ Ip this wretched. production had appeared in Misr e Jour- 
nal, 1 ſhould have file neither ſurprize nor concern. That 
yyxiter never wore ſo much as the mask of liberty 73 and ſhew- 
ed his game ſo plainly, that whatever he got by faction, fa- 
© ion — get . by him. But Foc, —_ writes in- 
.< comparably, better, hath appeared to write with a much better 
af 1 ＋ Thoſe who, are warmeſt in the national intereſt, 
Nr regard to perſons, and independently of all faQions, 
9 +Vor. L Q q 1 have 
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© have made this judgment of him; and therefore I was ſur- 
© prifſed and concerned to find that he expoſed himſelf even 
© once, Or in any degree, to the ſame reproach that was fre- 


« quently and juſtly made to his predeceſſor.” 


Tus gentleman's obſervation gave occaſion to much dif- 
courſe, Our old ſage defired it might be remembered that he 
had not undertaken the defence of every weekly writer, tho he 
had undertaken yours, Mr. D'Anvers. *© The paper, conti- 
© nued he, which hath been ſo much mentioned, is a very filly 
paper, to whatever purpoſe it was deſigned. 


Ir it was deſigned to inſpire an horror of thoſe miſeries 
© from which the reſtoration delivered the nation, it was a very 
© ſuperfluous work at this time, when there is no real, or pre- 
© tended difference of opinion upon that head amongſt us. 
* Thoſe who do not go to church upon the twenty-ninth of May, 
nor on any other day, will agree with thoſe who do, in this 
© point, upon better authority than that of LRH, and for better 
© reaſons than thoſe which are contained in the fooliſh decla- 
mation attributed to Mons. £77 


Ir it was deſigned to make us commemorate the reſtoration 
© of the two brothers, CHARLES and James, as a national bleſ- 
« ſing in itſelf, and independently of the other conſideration, 
the project was equally ridiculous. The flattery beſtowed 
upon theſe princes, whilſt they were in exile might paſs, and 
many things concurred to make it paſs, But to talk in the 
« ſame ſtile to mankind at this time, when they have both fat 
on our throne, when ſo many of us remember both what 
they did, and what they would have done, is contemptible 
to the laſt degree. | 


«© Is 
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© Ir it was deſigned for more modern application, and to 

© raiſe a ſpirit amongſt us in favor of the pretender, the pro- 

ject was too fooliſh to have been hatched at home. It muſt 

© have been imported from abroad. What jacobite can be 

ſanguine enough to hope that his cauſe ſhould revive, when 

© he beholds the heroical king and queen, who fill our throne, 

© auſpicious parents of a numerous progeny of young heroes 

© and heroines, riſing up to emulate their virtues, and to glad- 
den, like them, the Britiſh nation. 


Tuis ſingle conſideration might be ſufficient to damp the 
© hopes of any jacobite who lives at home, and is a witneſs of 
* all this glory. But however I ſhall mention another, which 
© ought to have it's weight likewiſe, and which will have more 
perhaps amongſt ſome people. The ſpirit of jacobitiſm is 
© not only gone, but it will appear to be gone in ſuch a man- 
© ner as to Jeave no room to apprehend its return ; if we re- 
flect that it hath died away, whilſt all that could be done 
© to keep it alive was doing by thoſe who profeſſed it, and by 
© thoſe who valued and recommended themſelves on their op- 
© poſition to all the effects of it; if we conſider the numbers 
© of people who have abandoned this intereſt, notwithſtand- 
© ing the utmoſt provocations to the contrary, 


© In ſhort, I. perſuade myſelf. that if the pretender had no 
© rival in the throne, inſtead of having there one ſo formida- 
© ble as our moſt auguſt monarch, yet his way to the throne 
© would not be more open to him. The whole bulk of the 
people hath been brought by the revolution, and by the pre- 
© fent ſettlement of the crown, to entertain principles which 
© very few of us defended in my younger days. The fafety 
and welfare of the nation are now the firſt and principal ob- 
© jects of regard. The regard to perſons and to families hath 
2207 QO:9.2 © been 
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© been reduced to the fecond place; and it holds even that 
© but under the direction of the former. Can any man be- 
© heve that a people brave enough to diſpoſe of their crown for 
© the greateſt national advantage, even when the throne was 
full, will ever diſpoſe of it as long as the ſpirit of liberty re 


© mains amongſt them, for the greateſt national miſchief, if 
© the throne ſhould be empty b 


© THERE is but one deſign more, which I can conceive to 
© have given occaſion to this filly paper; but one quarter 
more, from which it could poſſibly come: and theſe gueſſes, 
© perhaps, will not appear the leaft probable. Might it not 
be deſigned to inſtil a jealouſy of jacobitiſm, and to prejudice 
© mankind againſt all writings which thoſe who are offended 
© at them cannot anſwer ?---Might it not be deſigned to fur- 
© niſh the ſpruce, pert orator, who ſtrewed ſome of his flowers 
© in the Daily Courant of the eleventh of June, with an hint, 
© which he hath moſt happily and modeſtly improved? “Fos, 
&« ſays he, avows jacobitiſm ; the Craftſman concurs in the 
« ſame deſign; nay, every jacobite in England finks his ma- 
« ſter's divine right | in the popular topics of debts, taxes and 
« corruption.” So that jacobitiſm may now be imputed upon: 
« this authority, to ninety nine in an hundred of the whole 
nation; for ninety nine in an hundred do complain of debts, 
© taxes 1 corruption. I am ſure there is arrogance and im- 

« pertinence both in ſuch an inſinuation too groſs to be denied; 

© whereas the Craftſman may deſtroy the whole proof b rought 
: againſt him of arrogance, by anſwering three Ah queſtions 


in the negative, 


© Ir this was the deſign, 1 will be bold, for bold it may 
« juſtly ſeem, to ſay that this expedient is, at leaſt, as bungling 
© and likely to prove as ineffectual, as any that have been pro- 


4 «* duced 
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© duced by the ſame great genius who contrived it; for if we 


« were inclined to believe that the Craftſman, Fog, or any 
© other perſon, carries on the meaſures of faction under the 


mask of liberty; ſhould we believe it on the credit of thoſe 
who oppoſe them, and who are notoriouſly influenced to 
* write, tho under ſpecious pretences of promoting loyalty to 


the king, and an acquieſcence in his majeſty's meaſures, yet 


© in reality, for no other ſervice than that of a ſmall number 


© of men; nay, ſtrictly ſpeaking, of a fingle man? With 


what face can ſuch writers impute faction to any one living 


© or dead? 


« Lxr them be aſſured that we can examine and judge for 
© ourſelves; and that neither the Craftſman nor Fos would 
© be able, if they went about it, to impoſe upon us, any. more. 


than they themſelves have been able to do. 


© Tas pretty author, I juſt now mentioned, begins his eſſay 
© with airs of wit, and ends it with airs of wiſdom. What 
* pity is it that he ſhould ſucceed in neither? In his firſt 
© paragraph he repreſents the Craftſman, with curious impro- 
© priety, as a magician, who conjures up ſpirits; as a dog, 


© who barks at a diſtance ; as a little inſet, who nibbles at a 
character: and my friend CaLtsz was all theſe things, it 
© ſeems, at the ſame inftant. After this ſpecimen of writing, 


© we may expect to ſee him compared, in ſome other produ- 
« tion of the ſame author, to a bird, and made to fly different 
* ways and in different places at once. 


© Bur let us leave the wit and come to the wiſdom ; which 
will bring us back to our ſubject. 


IN. 


— 
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© In the laſt paragraph of this elaborate piece, the author 
© {cts the example of my lord Fal RLAND and others before our 
© eyes 3 who ſtrengthened, as he ſays, the republican party ſo 
© long, © that when they found out their deſigns and forſook 
« them, it was too late to prevent them.“ After this, he calls 
© moſt charitably on ſeveral well-meaning perſons to take 
warning; for ſome, whom he allows to be ſuch, he thinks 
© in danger of being drawn in to favor the purpoſes of thoſe 
whom he calls oppoſers of our government. 


© BEnoLD this little Gamarier in cathedra | Obſerve the 
© ſcholars he places at his feet for inſtruction ! © Riſum tenea- 
« tis amici? Can the graveſt of you forbear laughter? 


WEN we come to apply the general propoſitions laid 
© down ſtill more particularly to the Engliſh than we have 
© done to the Roman hiſtory, I ſhall ſhew you perhaps that 
© this author, like moſt other fine men, treaſures up in his me- 
© mory the obſervations he meets with in hiſtory, inſtead of 
* making his own upon the examination and compariſon of 
© the facts and characters he finds there; and that the exam- 


© ple he hath choſen will come out againſt the very purpoſe 


© he hath applied it to. In the mean time, let us obſerve that 
© the alarm, which hath been taken by ſome of this company, 
© and I ſuppoſe by others, at the publication of that ſtupid 
© paper in Fos's Journal, ſhews how little reaſon there is to 
« apprehend that thoſe who are actuated by the ſpirit of li- 
© berty, and purſue the national in ereſt, ſhould be impoſed 
© upon by the ſpirit of any faction. 


Tas ſpirit of liberty is a jealous ſpirit; and faction is equally 
the object of it's jealouſy, whether the views of faction be di- 
| © rected 
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© rected in favor of the crown, or againſt it. I make this diſtin- 
< tion here, tho I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more fully upon 
© it hereafter, becauſe I perceive that we are apt to confine our 
idea of faction to ſuch men and ſuch meaſures, as are in op- 
ſition to the men in power, and to the meaſures they take; 
whereas in truth a number of men in power, who exerciſe 
it ſolely for their own private advantage and ſecurity, and 
who treat the nation às their farm, or rather as a countr 
under contribution to them, let them ſhelter themſelves 
under what authority they pleaſe, are as much a faction, as 
any number of men, who under popular pretences endeavor 
to ruin, or at leaſt to diſturb the government, that they may 
raiſe themſelves. 


F 


«„ vx 


* 


A 


Ir the ſpirit of liberty were extinguiſhed, as it is diſcouraged, 
the ſpirit of ſome faction or other would, no doubt, prevail; 
but this would not ſucceed under the maſk of liberty. There 
would be, in ſuch a caſe, no need of wearing this diſguiſe. 
Men would avow faction. They would chuſe that which 
© ſuited their intereſt beſt; and indeed it would be of no great 
© moment which they choſe. 


Bur if the ſpirit of liberty, which begins to revive in this 
© country, becomes prevalent, there will remain nothing to 
fear from any faction whatever, whether masked, or un- 
© masked. Whilſt it is masked, and the inſtruments or mem- 
bers of it purſue the national intereſt, tho they intend ano- 
© ther, the bad principle is however ſo far productive of good, 
© and the cauſe of virtue is ſo far promoted by vice itſelf. 
When it comes to be unmasked, and the inſtruments or mem- 
© bers of it are hurried by indiſcretion, or forced by the courſe 
© of events, as they muſt be, to ſhew their game, faction is that 


© moment diſarmed. The diſtinction marked, the ſeparation 
© follows 


6 


Go 
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© follows of courſe; and thoſe who eſpouſe the cauſe of the 
© nation will find themſelves doubly ſtrengthened by the aſſi- 
© ſtance which faction gave them at one time, and by the op- 
© poſition ſhe makes to them at another. In ſhort, gentlemen, 
the ſpirit of jacobitiſm may crawl about and skulk in corners. 
The ſpirit of the other faction may roll in gilded ſpires, and 
© with erected creſts in every public place, and hiſs and threaten 
© and caſt it's venom around; but thè ſpirit of liberty, like the 


divine rod of Aaxon, will devour all the ſerpents of the ma- 
gicians. N c | 


© I ſee therefore no cauſe to fear that we may be drawn in 
© to ſerve the purpoſes of faction, whilſt we purſue the cauſe 
© of liberty; and if we ſuffered ourſelves to be drawn off 
from this purſuit by the jealouſy which one faction endeavors 


(_ © to give us of another, we ſhould be arrant bubbles indeed. 


Foc is not to be defended for publiſhing a paper liable every 
way to blame, and capable of no excuſe; but if he hath 
© hurt any body by it, he hath hurt himſelf; and the weight 
* which is laid upon it by thoſe on one fide, who perhaps 
* writ it, is as ridiculous as the project of thoſe who thought 
to advance the jacobite cauſe by it, if it came from that ſide. 


Here the old gentleman broke off, and tho he was preſſed 
to reſume the diſcourſe he had begun, when this interruption 
happened, he defired to be excuſed, becauſe it was late, and 
promiſed to comply with our requeſt upon ſome other occa- 
fon. If he keeps his word, as I am perſuaded he will, you 
ſhall hear again from, RIS | 


S 1 R, yours, &. 


LE T. 
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LB. RM. 
s 1 R. | 
UR old gentleman having kept his word with the com- 
pany, I deſigned to have kept mine with you; but 
ſome buſineſs calling me into. the country, I ſend pou a few 
minutes of the converſations which have paſſed, in hopes that 
the ſubje& will not be left imperfect for as long a time as my 
affairs may oblige me to be abſent, Throw theſe minutes in- 
to what form and make what uſe of them you pleaſe. They 


are deſigned to ſerve an honeſt cauſe ; the cauſe of truth wn 
of liberty. You have eſpouſed it ; and I hope will purſue it. 


You are able to. do this with ſucceſs, even in oppoſition to 
the moſt plauſible writers; and how much more againſt the 
curſory 1 who appeared in the Daily Courant, and 
the London Journaliſt? 


I vo not ſuppoſe you will think it 8 your while to ſet. 
ſeriouſly about anſwering them; but it may be worth while | 
now and then to ſhew them how little they deſerve to be an- 
ſwered. 


Tusy 1 heavily of the prolixity and By BY, of the 
letters which you have publiſhed., Might they not be taught, 
what they have already taught the world, that an eſſay of two 
or three columns may be longer than an eſſay of five or fix ? 
Let them not carp at my words, ſince er anden miſtake 5 
meanings iy 


P  Micur | 


jb KMA K on oy | 
Micur tliey not be convinced that they are the leaſt com 
petent judges in the whole nation, of the dulneſs of others, for 
this plain reafon : that it is not-in the cafe of dulneſs, as it is. 
in that of wit and learning ; in which he is the beſt judge of 


theſe qualities in others, who poſſeſſes them himſelf in the moſt 
eminent 8 ? 


Bur there is a judge, before whom all prochicons of this 
ſort are tried, and by whoſe ſentence alone they muſt ſtand, 
or fall. This judge is the public; and I am apt to think chat 
theſe authors wie 175 informed of the ſentence pronounced by 
the public on your papers, Mr. D'Anvzzs, and on their own, 
it tber will Wie the eee to enquire of REGENTS Rosztars, 
Pubs and FRANCKLIN. 


I am even inclined to believe that they have enquired ; and 
that, deſpairing of ſucceſs before this tribunal, they have ap- 
pealed to another, where thoſe whom the public rejects, are. 
pretty ſure of being received. . 


Sunk I am that they cannot hope to ſucceed any where elſe, 
whilſt they found their merit on Billingſgate, falſe quotations, 


groſs miſrepreſentations, and an eternal begging of the que- 
ftion. 


Tur they are guilty of all theſe may be ſoon proved; I 
will point out ſome inſtances ; as many as the haſte Jam in 
allows me time to mention. 


Tux Curſory Obfervator accuſes you and me 0 for theſe wri- 
ters are pleated to ſuppoſe us to be the ſame perſon who cor- 
reſponds with himſelf) of quoting falſly and applying fooliſhly 
in every caſe, whilſt he quotes falſly himſelf, and ridicules the 


appli- 


application of hat it is manifeſt, he never read. His whole 
Charge is built on a lie and a blunder. = TIM BR 


MACHIAVEL is made, according to him, in one of my let- 
ters, to ſuppoſe © that the firſt deſtruction of Rome by the 
'& Gauls (and 1 never heard of a ſecond) was a judgment from 
Cc heaven on the people for their haying departed fi om their 
ce antient obſervances and religious ceremonies.---" With this 
he makes himſelf wonderfully merry; and having heard that 
Machrav E did nat paſs for a very ſtrong believer, he ridi- 
culesthe imputation of ſuch a ſuppoſition to that great politician. 


paper. Let him learn to ſpeak of what is, or is not in books, 
after he hath looked into thoſe books, and not from his idle 


My old gentleman never ſaid that MachrAvEL ſuppoſed 
the deſtruction of Rome by the Gauls was a judgment from 
heaven ; but he reckoned, amongſt other particulars in which 

che Romans had begun to degenerate, and to which they were 


CI — 


brought back by this great misfortune, that of neglecting the 


ceremonies of religion and the Jaws of juſtice. Now Na- 
cha uEL does ſay this in expreſs and. ſtrong terms, as this wri- 


ter would have known, if he had conſulted the firſt cha pter 


of the third book of his diſccurſes on Livy. 


Bor I will tell him ſomething. more. This very Maca 
vr hath Written a . whole chapter concerning the reli- 


; 


#3 4.44 . e. eon ee „ 
gion of the Romans; in Which he mentions chat Rome 
ainsi bit en e ee | 


Rr 2 * Of as 


* 


was more obliged to Nux than to Roxtbrus; in which 
he ſhews that her grandeur and felicity were owing to her re- 
ligion; nay, he aſſerts in general, that as religion raiſes com- 
 monwealths, ſo the contempt of it muſt ruin them. * Good 
Gods! is this talking like Macnuraver ?'----Why truly it is 
thus that MacniaveL talks; and in talking thus he ſhews more 
learning and ſenſe than the Obſervator is maſter of. 


Cas your eye, Mr. D'Axvezs, on the next paragraph; in 
which this able perſon undertakes to prove from reaſon, as 
well as hiſtory, a matter of fact. The fact is this: that the 
deſtruction of Rome by the Gauls, was owing to the oppoſi- 
tion ſet on foot to the meaſures and perſon of the great and 
much injured CaniLLus. 5 9 537 


Ix was a great miſtake, it ſeems, to mention this incident 
in the Roman hiſtory, in one of my letters. The Obſervator 
ſhall find that it was a greater blunder in him to dwell upon 


Hr knows as little of Livy as he does of Macntavetz or I 
believe of any other good author. Let him turn to the Roman 
| hiſtorian. He will find that Livy, in the tranſition which he 
| makes from the proſecution of CamitLus to the invaſion of 
the Gauls, fays “ that if there be any thing certain in human 
&« affairs, Rome could not have been taken, if that citizen had 
« remained in it.” But does he attribute the invaſion of the 
Gauls to this man's baniſhment ? No. He attributes it to the 
conduct of three raſh and fooliſh brothers, who were ſent am- 
baſſadors to the Gauls, and who, by breaking the law of na- 
tions, juſtly provoked this people. He attributes it to the force 
of a faction, which prevailed to ſcreen theſe criminals, and 
expoſed the ſtate to ruin, rather than give them up to juſtice. 
Tnus 
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Tus the fact ſtands in hiſtory. Let the Obſervator now 
conſider whether it would be very difficult to make certain 
applications of it, which he would not like. I doubt theſe 
applications would appear much more appoſite than that which 
is ſaid to be intended in his paper, of the character of the 
great and much injured CamiLtus. 4 


H ſucceeds, you ſee, but ill, when he meddles with facts; 
and I do not find that he pretends much to reaſon. The reſt 
of his paper contains little more than fool, knave, libeller, in- 
cendiary, &c. I ſhall therefore take notice of but one thing 
more; and that is the advantage he would make of a miſtake 
in printing. | 


Hz muſt have perceived, or he can perceive nothing, that 
it was a miſtake in printing. If the meaning of my letter had 
been, that the Craftſman might deſtroy the whole proof of 
arrogance brought againſt him, by anſwering in the negative 
all the queſtions aſked in the paragraph referred to, it ſhould 
have been ſaid “ five filly queſtions ;” 5 they are five, not four; 
but the truth is, that no regard was had to the two introductory 
queſtions; and that the three main queſtions which follow, 
were alone meant. A writer muſt be reduced very low, by 
his cauſe, or be very low in his character, who catches at ſuch 


an impertinent opportunity of being what he imagines ſmart. 


I ſhould ſay a word or two to the profound Mr. Os oN, 
who hath been leaſed to let us know that he prefers the abſo- 
lute monarchy of Audusrus to the free ſtate of the Roman 

commonwealth. He prefers likewiſe, I ſuppoſe, at leaſt his 
diſcourſe leads one to think ſo, the violence, the treachery, 
and the bloogly maſſagres, on which this abſolute monarchy 
was founded, "tg the civil diſorders, which were occafioned by 
1046 N | 3 cſtabliſh- 
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eſtabliſhing and maintaining an equal commonwealth, 1 
ſhould defire him to compare the reigns of a CariiguLia, a 
Nero, a Douiriax, an HLIOGABALUs, which had never 
happened, if the uſurpation of AucusTus had never happen- 
<d, with the glorious fourth and fifth .centuries of the republic 
of Rome ; but I have not, at preſent, time for this. I hope 
you, Mr. D'Anvess, will give him ſome falutary correction 
at your leiſure, and make him aſhamed of having prophaned 
the language of a tree people in ſo proftitute a manner, and 
to ſuch {lavith purpoſes! Adviſe him to learn better notions of 
government from Mr. Goxpon's excellent (diſcourſes, prefixed - 
to his tranſlation of Tacitus ; in which he will find his favo- 
rite AuGusTus ſet in a true light, and proved to be an infa- 
mous tyrant, tho ſomewhat more artful than his ſucceſſors. 
He muſt certainly acknowledge the obligation; ſince you can- 
not be ſuſpected of doing it on any account, but that of a 
charitable diſpoſition towards him. If he was capable of im- 
poſing on the dulleft Quidnunc in any coffee-houſe, or of ſe- 
ducing the moſt raw boy that ever eloped from ſchool, you 
might be ſuſpected of ſome farther and deeper deſign ; but 
when you write againſt ſo harmleſs a creature, your efforts 
muſt paſs, and ought to paſs, for the pure effects of the moſt 
diſintereſted, the moſt refined charity. 

LET me only aſk the favor of you to touch three points, 
amongſt others, whenever you condeſcend to meddle with 
ſquire OszoRNE. One is to aſſure him in my name, and, if 
you pleaſe, in your own, that a good miniſter ought not to 
be abuſed; nay more, that he who abuſes him, is a rogue, a 
raſcal, and an impudent (I had almoſt ſaid, for I conform to 
his dialect, a traiterous) fellow; and might hav juſtified my- 
ſelf by the authority of a writer on Mr. Oszogys's fide, WhO 
talked of allegiance to miniſters: but let this important au- 

8 a thor 
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thor know, at che ſame time, that we defy him to make the 
leaſt uſe of theſe conceflions againſt any one ſentence, any one 


n in any Craftſman that hath been — 


3 are two „Ger things, of which 1 defire you like- 
wiſe to take notice. One is ſcandalouſly impudent ; the other 
infamouſly unfair, 


Wr x his patron is commended by any honeſt man in 
Britain, it it done moſt certainly with a ſneer. The“ great man 
is an expreſſion, which hath undoubtedly occaſioned more 
ſneers than this nation had ſeen in a century before ; but it is 
ſaucy and impudent in Mr. Os goRNR to ſuppoſe that one, who 
ſpeaks of the king and royal family with all the reſpect that is 


due to them, means a ſneer, 


Tas other thing, which I defire you to take notice of, is 
the malicious and mean comment made on an expreſſion in 
my laſt letter to you, where I called his preſent majeſty a for- 
midable rival of the pretender. Mr. OsgoRxNE is pleaſed, out 


of the abundance of his loyalty, to reſent this as an inſult on 


the king. Now tho, in firicinel of fact and propriety of 
language, his majeſty neither is a rival to any body, nor can 
have a rival, being our rightful and lawful king, by the con- 
ſent of his people in parliament, the only good title to the 
crown of theſe realms; yet in pretenſion there is a rivalry ; 
and I may defy Mr. Oszo0xne to give any other reaſon for 
keeping up fo large an army in times of peace. 


You will obſerve, Mr. D'Anvzzs, that the only deſign of 
this letter is to make ſome ſhort obſervations on two fally pa- 
pers which have been publiſhed againſt my former letters to 


you. 
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you. You are now deſired to apply the old gentleman's ge- 
neral poſitions to the Engliſh hiſtory, from the minutes which 
T have ſent you, and which I believe will be ag agreeable to 
3 the public, as it was to the company in which he deliver- 

it. Wa [ 


I am, SIR, 


| Your friend and reader, &c, 


R E- 


ON T H E 
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LET Tx nx Iv; 


governments have appeared more unſteady, or fluctu- 
ated more between prerogative and privilege, than this 
of Great Britain, 


E. E W nations have gone through more revolutions, few 


Ir we are freemen, it is becauſe the fpirit of liberty has been 
never yet quite extinguiſhed among us, 


Ws have been ſurpriſed, betrayed, forced, more than once, 
into ſituations little better than that of downright ſlavery. But 
theſe uſurpations have not become ſettlements. They have 
diſordered the frame, but not deſtroyed the 1 of a 
free government. Like cloudy mornings, they have ſoon 
paſſed over, and the ſun of liberty has broke out again with“ 


double hare. and double luſtre. 


Ir muſt be a pleaſure to reflect on that uniformity of ſpi- 
rit, which created and has conſtantly preſerved, or retrieved 
the original freedom of the Britiſh and Saxon conſtitutions. | 


Vol. I. S1 I 
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IrEEL a ſecret pride in thinking that I was born a Briton ; ,/ 
when I conſider that the Romans, thoſe maſters of the world, 
maintained their liberty little more than ſeven. centuries; and 
that Britain, which was a free nation above ſeventeen hundred 
years ago, is ſo at this hour. 


However ſavage our Britiſh anceſtors may be repreſented 
by the Romans, whom the luxury of Greece, and the effemi- 
nacy of Aſia had already corrupted, they certainly were a 
people of ſpirit and of ſenſe; who knew the ends of govern- 
ment, and obliged their governors to purſue thoſe ends. 


Carsar himſelf acknowledges that they fought boldly for 
their liberties, when he invaded them ; and there is good rea- 
ſon to believe, from his manner of writing and abrupt way of 
leaving this ifland, that they gave him a warmer reception 
than he is willing to own. 


Bur to ſpeak of them after an author, in whoſe time they 
were better known than they were by Carsas, or even by 
Tacitus ; Dion Cassius, when he is about to relate the ex- 
pedition of Severus into Britain, ſays © that they held a great 
« part of the government in their own power.” Ly 


Txt: long reſiſtance againſt the Saxons ſhews their love of 
civil liberty. vi: 


Turm long reſiſtance againſt the uſurpations of the church 
of Rome, begun by GREGOR, that flatterer of Procas and 


BRUNEHAULT, under pretence of converting the Saxons, ſhews 
their love of eccleſiaſtical liberty. 


To 
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Two the Saxons ſubmitted to the yoke of Rome, in mat- 
ters of religion, they were far from giving up the freedom of 

their Gothic inſtitutions of government. 


Tun Saxon heretoges, that is, public generals, were choſen - 
only to conduct them in war, not .to rule over them in war 


and in peace, 


Task heretoges, among the German colonies, who ſettled 
in the countries they conquered, and founded new govern- 
ments, became kings, and had trappings enough to ſet off 
their majeſty, and to enforce their authority ; but the ſupreme © 
power centered in the micklemote, or wittagenmote, compoſed 
of the king, the lords, and the Saxon freemen, that original 
ſketch of a Britiſh parliament. | 


HRE all important affairs were treated. The conduct of 
their kings was examined in it, and controuled by it. 


Tas rights of the people in thoſe days, muſt have been 
carried to a very great height; ſince they went hand in hand 
with thoſe of the churck; and ſince a poſitive law declared 
that if the king did not defend both, he ſhould loſe even the 
name of king. © Nee nomen regis in eo conſtabit, verum no- 
men regis perdit.” | 


Tu principles of the Saxon commonwealth were there-- 
fore very democratical ; and theſe principles prevailed through” 
all ſubſequent changes. | 

Tux Danes conquered the crown, but they wore it little; 
and the liberties of the Saxon freemen they never conquered ; 
nor wrought any alteration in the conſtitution of the government. 


- 


82 Tavs 
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Tavs much it was thought neceſſary to premiſe, concerning 
the original conſtitution of our government. We now come to 


that period of hiſtory, from whence we propoſe to deduce our 
following remarks. 


ILLIAM, the Norman, is come Siu to us in hi- 
ſtory under the character of a conqueror ; and tho it 
may be diſputed whether he was ſtrictly ſo any more than ſeve- 
ral other princes who have ſupported * their titles by their 
ſwords, yet we may confeſs that he impoſed many new laws 
and cuſtoms ; that he made very great alterations in the whole 
model of government ; and that he, as well as his two ſons, 
ruled, upon many d6cafidns: like abſolute, not limited monarchs. 


Yer neither he nor they could deſtroy the old conſtitution; 


becauſe neither he nor they could extinguiſh the old ſpirit of 
liberty. 


On the contrary, the Normans and other ftrangers, who 
ſettled here, were ſoon ſeized with it themſelves, inſtead of in- 
ſpiring a ſpirit of ſlavery into the Saxons. 


Tuer were originally of“ Celtic, or + Gothic extraction, call 
it which you pleaſe, as well as the people they ſubdued. They 
came out of the ſame northern hive ; and therefore they natu- 


rally reſumed the ſpirit of their anceſtors, when they came in- 
to a country where it prevailed. 


* We have thought fit to explain the expreſſion in this place, tho we know the 
word Celtic, as well as Scythian, hath been uſed in the ſame large and general 
ſenſe, which is made uſe of here; and we could ſhew, if ſuch a trifle deſerved it, 
that by the Celtae antiJuity did not always underſtand the people inhabiting a part 


of Gaul, notwithſtarding the quotations out of Pol vis, Dioporvs, &c. which 
have been urged, by way of cavil, againſt us. 


STEPHEN, 
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_STzrnsx, the fourth king of this race, owed his crown to 


the good will of the nation; and he owed this good will to 
the conceſſions he made in favor of liberty. 


Jon came to the crown after the death of his father Hznzv 
the ſecond, and his brother Ricuazp the firſt, by the election 
of the people. His electors, indeed, found themſelves de- 
ceived in their expectations; for he governed in the moſt ex- 
travagant manner. But they ſoon made him feel whoſe crea- 
ture he was. The conteſts between the laity and an ambitious 
uſurping clergy ran very high at this time. Joun had made 
his advantage of theſe diviſions. But the ſpirit of liberty pre- 
vailed, and that of faction vaniſhed before it. Men grew 
aſhamed of being the tools of private ambition, when public 
ſafety was at ſtake. Thoſe of the high church and thoſe of 
the low church united in one common cauſe. The king 
bluſtered and drew out his army ; but it was a Britiſh army. 
No wonder therefore, if the king ſubmitted, and Magna charta 
was ſigne dt. : 


Ir was ſigned again by his ſon and ſucceſſor, Ha xxx the 
third, in full parliament, and with the greateſt ſolemnity. The 
people however abated nothing of their jealous, watchful ſpi- 
rit; and it was well for liberty they did not. The long reign. 
of this prince was one continual ſtruggle between him and 
them. The iſſue of this ſtruggle was favorable to the latter. 
By exerting their ſtrength, they encreaſed it under HEN the 
third. They loſt no ground under Epwarp the firſt, and 
they gained a great deal under EpwasD the ſecond. 


 Tavs, was the preſent conſtitution of our government form- 
ing itſelf for about two centuries and an half; a rough build- 
ing raiſed out of the demolitions which the Normans had 
'SIF £34 7F = — 2 11 1 . T | 2 made, | 
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made, and upon the folid foundations laid by the Saxons. The 
whole on wal cemented by the blood of our fathers; for 
the Britiſh liberties are not the grants of prinees. They are 
original rights, conditions of original contracts, co-equal with 
prerogative, and co-aeval with our government. As ſuch, in 
the days we ſpeak of, they were claimed ; as ſuch they were 
aſſerted by force of arms; as ſuch they were acknowledged; 
and as ſuch they were conſtantly maintained afterwards by that 
pertinacious ſpirit, which no difficulties nor dangers could diſ- 
courage, nor any authority abate ; not even that of the pope, 
as impudently as it was exerciſed, and as fooliſhly as it was re- 
vered in thoſe ſuperſtitious ages. 


Hap this fpirit relaxed in the courſe of ſo many years, our 
government muſt have ſettled in an abſolute monarchy, or 
tyrannical ariſtocracy. 


Tuz Norman kings, of imperious tempers, aſſumed great 
power. The barons did the ſame. The people groaned under 
the oppreſſion of hoth. This union was unnatural and could 
not laſt, The barons, enjoying a fort of feudatory ſovereign- 
ty, were often partners and ſometimes rivals of the Kings 


They had oppokite intereſts, and they ſoon claſhed. 


Tavs was the opportunity created of re-ſtiblins a more 
equal free government than that which * prevailed after 
the Norman invaſion. 


Tu kings, the barons and the elergy, not leſs ambitious 
or avaritious than either of the others, had powerful means 
of promoting their ufurpations. The commonalty had little 
or no ſhare in the legiſlature ; made no figure in the govern- 
ment; and it is hard to conceive how they could act, as the 

_ others 
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others might, and certainly did by * n, to the 
emen: e ee interefts, | 


Han, theſe Aki es were ſupplied by that ſpirit of li- 
berty, which diffuſed Abel through the whole uh Num- 
bers were on the ſide of the commons. In all diſputes there- 
fore it was neceſſary to apply to them. They made the pro- 
per uſe of ſuch conjunctures. Whoever loft, they were ſure 
to be gainers; for ſo they deemed themſelves, when they ſuf- 
fered all the hardſhips of war, and even laid down their lives 
in the quarrel, if they left liberty more improved and better 
{ſecured to their poſterity. 


By conceſſions to the commons, our kings maintained 
and extended their prerogatives over the barons. By eſpouſing --- 
the national intereſt, the barons continued able to cope with 
the crown, till they broke among themſelves. Nay, even the 
church, notwithſtanding that antient and cloſe alliance between 
ſecular and eccleſiaſtical tyranny, was forced, on ſome few 


occaſions, to be a friend to the liberties of the people. 


Tun king, the barons and the clergy were all, in reality, 
enemies to public liberty. Their party were ſo many factions | 
in the nation ; yet they all Ip, in their turns, to eſtabliſh 
liberty. 


so true it is, that every thing, even the vices of mankind, 
and the misfortunes of a country, will turn to the advantage of 
liberty, where the ſpirit of it is maintained in vigor; as every 
thing, even the good qualities of mankind and the proſperity | 
of a country, may operate a ene effect, where this 14 

is ſuffered to decline. 


As 
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As loſing the ſpirit of liberty loſt the liberties of Rome, 
even while the laws and conſtitutions, made for the preſerya- 
tion of them, remained entire; ſo we ſee that our anceſtors, 
by keeping this ſpirit alive and warm, regained all the advan- 
tages of a free government, tho a foreign invaſion had deſtroy- 
ed them, in great meaſure, and had NaN a very tyrannical 
yoke on the nation, 


LE T- 


: 
Xx * . *. 
4 
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ee eee n . 


E are now come to the reign of Epwanp the third. 
VVV We muſt deſire our readers to ſtop here, and at the 
reign of his ſucceſſor a little; ſince no reigns can furniſh us 
with more memorable and pertinent examples, to ſhew how 
the ſpirit of liberty exerts itſelf in favor of good princes ; how 
{low it is to act even againſt the worſt; and yet how effectu- 
ally it is able to act, even in the moſt deſperate caſes. 


Orp FrotssarT ſays, * that the Engliſh had an opinion, 
grounded on obſervations made from the days of good king 
ARTHUR, that between two valiant and able princes in this 
nation, there always intervenes a king ( moins ſuffiſant de ſens 
<« & de proueſſe; of leſs ſenſe and courage.” I ſhall not 
warrant the exact truth of this obſervation. The proportion, 
I fear, is much greater on the worſt fide in all kingdoms. But 
certainly EpwaRD the third, whoſe ſtory gave occaſion to 
Fgolss ART to broach this anecdote, ſtands between his father 
Epwanp the ſecond, and his grandſon Ricu arp the ſecond, a 
bright inſtance of this truth, that © great and good princes are 
„ favorers of liberty, and find their account in promoting the 
« ſpirit of it; whilſt the weakeſt and the worlt princes chiefly 
« affect abſolute power, and often meet with the fate they de- 
« ſerve for ſuch attempts. 


Tus former know that they have nothing to apprehend 
from this ſpirit; and they wiſely prefer the generous efforts of 
good will and affection to the reluctant compliances of ſuch 


as obey by force, 
4 2 Val, i. c. 2. 0 
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Tux latter, conſcious that they are unable to lead, endta- 


vor to drive their people. Unworthy to be kings, they ſtruggle 
to be tyrants. | 


.. Few were the blemiſhes which may be thought to tarniſh 
the luſtre of this reign of Epwarp the third. Few and ſhort 
were the ſtruggles between him and his people; for as he was 
fierce and terrible to his enemies, he was amiable and indul- 
gent to his ſubjects. He not only obſerved the laws, but he 
made the ſenſe of the nation, in ſome meaſure, a law to him. 
On this principle, in which, to a confidering mind, there will 


appear as much wiſdom as goodneſs, he removed a on, nay 
x favorite miſtreſs from court. 


HENRY the fourth, if I miſtake not, did ſomething of the 
fame kind; and which of their ſucceſſors, after fuch examples, 
could preſume to think it below his dignity to conſult the in- 
clination of his people, and make them the rule of his conduct? 

Unvzx this great prince, the conſtitution oft our parlia- 
ments, and the whole frame of our government became re- 
duced into a better form. A fpirit of liberty breathes in the 
laws of this glorious king; and the power and duty of par- 
liaments are ſet forth, in fome of them, with ſuch terms as 
would never have been pafſed by a prince who had put the 
leaſt pedantry, or the leaſt foppery, into his er of — 


TRE ſpirit of liberty was not idle in this reign, tha it had 
little or no occaſion of exerciſe againſt the crown. The uſur- 
pations of the church were many and grievous. They had 
been long murmured againſt ; but a falſe reſpe& for religion 
had hitherto maintained them, This deluſion began now to 
be removed. WICKLIFFE aroſe to diſpel this W charm; 


ot 
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to undruw the veil of this pretended ſanctuary; and to expoſe 
the horrors and trifles which lurked behind it, to public view; 
indignation and contempt.” The ax was now firſt aimed at 
the root of popery ; and prelates were taught the firſt leſſons 
of moderation. ' Parliaments fat and proceeded on © buſineſs, 
even on eceleſiaſtical buſineſs, without the intervention of mi- 
tres. There wa, I believe, one parliament held, to which 
few or none of the prelates were ſummoned; in onder, per- 
haps, to teach them how little their concurrence was eſſential 
to give due weight to the counſels, or full authority to the 
acts of parliament. 


As this prince loved, inſtead: of hating, as he encouraged, 
inſtead of diſcountenancing, the ſpirit of liberty in his people; 
ſo he was ftrengthened and ſupported by it in ſuch a manner, 
and in ſuch circumſtances as cannot be paralleled. 


Tun nation had been miſcrably harraſſed by civil wars and 
e. of various kinds, when he came to the crown. 
The burthen of perſonal ſervice, and the taxes raiſed to defend 
the dominions which his predeceſſors held on the continent, 
had exhauſted all degrees of people. This miſchief was ſo 
much reſented by them, that foreign intereſt and foreign coun- 
ſels may be juſtly reckoned among the principal cauſes of all the 
diſputes, and even wars, between them and their former kings. 


In this ſituation, and in this temper of mind was the nation, 
when EDpwanp the third, by laying claim to the crown, and 
undertaking the conqueſt of France, opened to his ſubjects the 
terrible proſpe& of being worſe than ever oppreſſed by the ſame 
grievances ; and yet his nobility and commonalty ſeconded 
him in all theſe enterprizes, with fewer complaints than could 
have been expected. Theſe men, ſo apt to complain of griev- 

| T t 2 ances, 
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ances, and fo little patient under them, carried him triumph- 
antly through all his wars abroad, tho they ſtruggled with 


want, peſtilence and famine at home. 


Wrar principle produced this wonderful change? Did 
higher notions of prerogative prevail? Had the doctrines of a 
flaviſh ſubmiſſion at once poſſeſſed our anceſtors? By no 
means. It was not the power, it was not the authority of the 
king, which forced ; but it was the character of the man, 
wich invited to theſe compliances. The ſpirit of W ex- 
erted itſelf in favor of the patron of liberty. 


A corRRUPT parliament, a degenerate nobility, a ſervile 
commonalty, will facrifice any thing to any prince; to a Ri- 
CHARD the ſecond, or an Epwarp the third, equally and in- 
diſcriminately. But a free, a generous, a virtuous people, 
ſuch as we may boaſt our anceſtors were in thoſe days, will 
ſacrifice every thing, except liberty, to a prince like ED]WARD 
the third, and liberty is a faerifice which a prince like him 
will never require at their hands. To him who would re- 
quire it, they would ſacrifice nothing. Such a people may 
be well governed with eaſe; and it ought to be hard to go- 
vern them ill. They will bs more for a prince whom they 
love and eſteem, than he has a right to expect from them. If 
they do leſs for a prince whom they deſpiſe or hate, they are 


ſurely very excuſable. 


In order to render this example {till ſtronger and more uſe- 
ful, it may he proper to point out, beſides his general chara- 
er, ſome of thoſe particulars in the conduct; of Epwarp the 
third, which probably induced his people to facrifice their 
eſtates, and their lives too, ſo chearfully in a cauſe, to which, 
under other princes, they had been fo averſe. 

| In 
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In the firſt place, as his father Enward the ſecond loft his 
crown and his life, in the molt miſerable manner, by ſuffering 
himſelf to be governed by his miniſters, and protecting them 
from the reſentments of the people; ſo his fon very early ex- 
erted his own authority, and freed himſelf from ho guardian- 
ſhip, or rather ſubjection, of the queen and Moa riunR, who 
had long oppreſſed the nation, and diſhonored che young . 
by their ſcandalous conduct. 


Tux next reaſon ſeems to have been this: Tho he was mag- 
nificent in his court, yet he limited, with great care, the ex- 
actions of his purveyors, kept a ſevere hand over them, and 
ſuffered no more to be levied on his people, than what the 
neceſſary expence of his houſhold required. He ſaved for his 
people, not for himſelf. 


TrrrDLy, The taxes laid in his time, were laid for vifble- 
and important ſervices, wherein the honor at leaſt of the nations 
was concerned; which every man knew and approved. 


| FousruLy, The EXPENCEes were leſſened by that double 
oeconomy, which is ſo rarely found, or even underſtood. I 
mean not only that inferior oeconomy, which conſiſts in the 
management of the receipts and iſſues of the public revenue; 
but that ſuperior oeconomy, which confiſts in contriv ing the 
great ſchemes of negotiation and action. When the talents 
for this oeconomy are wanting in thoſe who govern, the pub—- 
lic pays for their want of genius; and the prince's, or mini- 
ſter's errors, are ſo many additional taxes on the people. When 
theſe talents are not wanting, the very reverſe happens. The 
genius of the prince, or miniſter, comes in aid of the public | 


charge. Much is ſaved; and art and management ſupply it all. 


EDpwarm : 
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. Enwarp the third began his war againſt France, in con- 
junction with German allies. He ſaw no better expedient 
at that time. But as ſoon as fortune and intrigue had pro- 
cured it for him, he took another, ſhorter, cheaper, and more 
effectual method. He ſupported the earl of Monrozr, com- 
petitor with ChARLESs of Blois, for the dutchy of Brittany. 
« Avecques les Allemans, & les Brabangons, ſays Froiss ART, 
« il navoit riens fait, ſors deſpendre groſſement; & l'avoit 
cc mene & demenè les ſiegneurs de Tempire, qui avoient prints 
© ſon or & ſon argent, ainſy qu ills avoient voulu, & riens fait. 
ce Si deſcendit à la requeſte du comte joyeuſement, &c That 
is, © with the Germans and the Brabangons, all he had been 
« able to do was to ſpend great ſums of money. The princes of 
4c the empire, who had taken as much as they would of his gold 
c and his ſilver, and had done nothing for it, were accuſtom- 
« ed to amuſe him, and to tire him out. He condeſcended 
« therefore to the requeſt of the earl very joyfully.“ | 


FirTuLyY, It was not owing to his ſucceſs that the people 
had a good opinion of his enterprizes, and promiſed them- 
ſelves an happy iſſue, how difficult, or dangerous ſoever theſe 
enterprizes might appear. Their confidence was placed, and 
very juſtly, in thoſe qualities, and that tenor of conduct, which 
they obſerved in their king, and to which his prodigious ſuc- 
ceſs was owing, No man contrived, prepared, reſolved with 
more phlegm, or acted with greater fire; the reverſe of his 
ſucceſſor, who reſolved raſhly, and executed irreſolutely. He 
waited ſometimes for opportunities, but he always improved 
them when they happened; and | thoſe accidents which go- 
vern, or dictate the meaſures, and perpetually ſhift the fluctuat- 
ing ſchemes of weak governments, were bent by this great 
prince to ſerve the wiſeſt and moſt ſteady purpoſes, 
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SixrHLv, If he. drained away ſome of the national wealtk 
by taxes, he reſtored it very amply again, by the great care 
he took of extending and improvipg trade; by which he 
opened new mines of treaſure; and, for a few temporary con- 
tributions, - enriched his people t to future generations. A prince, 
who adds to the national ſtock, has a right to ſhare the ad- 
vantage he procures, and may demand ſupplies from his 
people without bluſhing. But a prince who. lives a rent- 
charge on the nation he governs, who fits on his throne, like 
a monſtrous drone in the middle of an hive, draining all the 
combs of their honey, and neither making nor aſſiſting the 
induſtrious bees to make any ; ſuch a prince, I fay, ought to- 
bluſh at every grant he receives from a people, who never re- 
ceived any benefit from him. The duke of GLoucssTzz told 
Richaxp the ſecond, on his reſtoring Breſt to the duke of 
Brittany, that he ſhould have taken a town by his own valor 
and conduct, before he reſigned what his anceſtors. had left 
him. Much to the ſame purpoſe might an oppreſſed people- 
juftly anſwer a craving prince. When you, have increaſed the- 
riches and advanced the proſperity of the nation, you will 
have ſome right to make theſe demands upon. us ; but till then 
we ſhall think that T have none. 
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” HE glorious ſcene of government which diſplayed 
itſelf in the reign of EnwarD the third, was ſtrange- 


ly altered on the ſucceſſion of Ricuard the ſecond; a violent, 


haughty, obſtinate and weak prince; whoſe reign, as one of 
our hiſtorians obſerves, « affords but little matter that may 
< ſhine in hiſtory ; and cannot boaft of any one great and di- 
« ſtinguiſhed captain; any ons memorable battle, or impor- 
« tant ſiege; but prorogations of truces, abſtinences, ſuffer- 
« ances, patiences, tolerances were the language and amuſe- 
ment of the times; and treaties Were all the while kept on 
ce foot for a perpetual peace; treaties, ſays he, hitherto fruit- 
<« lefs, illuſory and impracticable.” 


Ir muſt be confefſedthat the reins of government hung pretty 


looſe in the hands of Epwarp the third, towards the latter 


end of his reign ; from whence proceeded the growth of thoſe 
factions which diſtutbed the beginning of his grandſon's reign. 
Some part of this was owing, very probably, to the abuſe of 
W1ckLiFFt's doctrines; more to the cruel treatment which the 
inferior part of the commonalty received. The lords grew ty- 
rants, and the commons rebels. But theſe commotions were 
ſoon ſuppreſſed by the united force of the reſt of the nation; 
much ſooner, and with conſequences leſs fatal than in other 
countries, where rebellion and popular inſurrections ſeem to 
have boen the epidemical diſtempers of that age. 


* Mr. FranckLin was taken up for printing this paper and the preceding one, 
on the reign of EpwarD the third; but no farther proſecution hath So yet 


Ir 


commenced againſt him on that account, 


* 
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- Ir the ſpirit of faction was ſoon quelled among the com- 
mons, it prevailed openly, ſcandalouſly, and dangerouſly in 
the court. Something of it might be diſcerned, perhaps, 
among the lords, 8 oppoſed the court; even in the duke of 
GLoUCEsTER, the fayorite of the people; in the duke of Lax- 
CASTER, a wile prince, and who acted long the moderating 
part; in ARUNDEL and others. Nothing, of it was to be ob- 
ſerved in the general proceedings of parliament, and in the 
wa conduct. ä 


Tun juſtneſs of the character given before of Richanp the 
ſecond, diſcovered. itſelf very early in his actions. He had a 
brutality and a good opinion of himſelf; one of which might 
| have betrayed him into a diſcovery of what it was his intereſt 
to-conceal, if the other had not made him capable of doing 
it, even on reflection. Hence came thoſe famous and fooliſh 
ſayings of this prince, which hiſtory has preſerved, and which 
gave his people timely warning ne . they had to expect from 
him. Of his commons he ſaid, that ſlaves they were, and 
« ſlaves they ſhould be. Upon an addreſs from parliament 
to remove bis chancellor and treaſurer, his anſwer was, that 
« he would not TT, at their requeſt, the meaneſt foullion 
«gut; of his kitchen.“ 

| Howsven, he cond men, as all princes may KY do, who 
Aattered him in his vices and follies ; ſuch men, for inſtance, 

as Nevitz Vere, Pools, TRESSILIAN, and others; who, to 
_ faſten him to- themſelves, made the nation odious to him; as 
they made him odious to the nation by their rapine, their in- 

1 and by a weak adminiſtration; which expoſed the 

kingdom to be invaded ns the e and chreatened and in- 

| ſulted . Aar French, > V7 
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Don Ns all this time, parliaments met frequently, and gave 
neceſſary ſupplies ; ſome grievances they redreſſed; but bore 
the mal-adminiſtration of the court faction till the tenth year 
of this king; when they ptoſecuted the favorites with great 
juſtice; with temper, and yet with vigor. They ſpared no- 
thing to provide for the defence of the kingdom by ſea and 
land; and having put the adminiſtration, for a time, into the 
hands of perſons choſen by themſelves, gave the king ſuch a 
warning, as might have taught him to abandon a faction, and 
to throw himſelf on his people: but it proved in vain. His 
favorite miniſters perſuaded him that they ſuffered for his 
ſake; that the aim of their enemies was to dethrone him by 
diſgracing them; and whilſt all the troubles of his reign were 
due to his ſupport of them, they made him believe that they 
ſuffered for executing his orders, and maintaining his autho- 
rity.,---Nay, they repreſented to him that, by accuſing the 
counſellors, a man plainly ſhews that he believes the ſovereign 
incapable of governing ; and that the readieft way to diſcredit 
a prince, is perſuading his ſubjects, that he makes uſe of ill 
miniſters.---Theſe arguments and artifices, ridiculous as they 
ſeem, ſucceeded and had their effect for ſome time longer. 


Tun deluded king entered into a cloſer conjunction than 
ever with his miniſters. He took their iniquities on himſelf ; 
made their cauſe his own ; was privy to their plots of poiſon- 
ing their enemies; of packing juries ; of corrupting the judges 
to give opinions againſt law; and to all that dirty work which 


they wanted, not he. Nay, by his encouragement they raiſed 


troops ; and a battle was fought in their quarrel ; but they 
were defeated, and the fourteenth parliament, called the won- 
der-working parhament, having puniſhed the judges and mi- 
niſters with proper ſeverity, endeavored to reconcile the king 


and his people. They gave him great ſubſidies, and renewed 
their homage and fealty to him, EEx 
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Evxx all this ſtill proved in vain. No experience was ſuf- 
ficient to reclaim Richaxp the ſecond, He governed tyran- 
nically at home, and took a wife, and bought a peace from 
France. It is remarkable that the peace coſt him four hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, much more than he got by his wife. 
His favorite miniſters had before this time, endeavored to per- 
ſuade him to give up Calais, and purchaſe the friendſhip of 
France, to aſſiſt him againſt the lords and others, who oppoſ- 
ed him. This is not the laſt, nor leaſt inſtance of conduct- 
ing foreign affairs purely with regard to the intereſt of mini- 
ſters, and without any to the honor and intereſt of the nation. 

Tas factions among the great men were of double advan- 
tage to the king for a time. 


FizsT, the body of the people, who ſhewed themſelves ſuf- 
ficiently animated with a WH of liberty, grew cool in eſpouſ- 
ing the quarrels of the lords, after they thought liberty E 
ed by the proceedings of parliament, in the tenth year of this 
king; and tho many particular actions of violence, of treachery, 
and of cruelty, were committed by RicnaRxD the ſecond, they 
bore all with the greateſt patience for ſeveral years, t 


Ix the next place, theſe factions among the great men en- 
abled the king to divide them, to play one againſt the other ; 
and to build up his tyranny on the ruins of both. His uncle, 
the duke of GLoucssrER, was baſely betrayed, and barba- 
rouſly murdered by him. He procured a packed parliament, 
conſiſting of men impoſed on the {hires and towns by the 
king's authority, wholly managed by court favorites, and 
which bent all it's endeavors to deſtroy the liberties and privi- 
leges of the people. With the 1 of ſuch a parliament, he 
wreaked vengeance on thoſe who had oppoſed him; got his 
Buy 
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others as well as he, imagined ik they would be obliged to 
bear on, ſince the whole legiſlature united in their oppreſſion. 
But in this he was deceived. When the parliament took” the 
part of the people, the people followed the motions of parlia- 
5 ment. When they had no hopes from parliament, they fol- 
lowed the firſt ſtandard which was ſet up againſt the king. 
The ſame ſpirit of liberty, which had been fo ſlow to act 
under ſo many provocations, acted with the greateſt vigor, 
when it was leaf expected. The king, at the head of an 
army in Ireland, Lang duke of York at ho head of another m 
England, and the carl of SALISBURY at the head of a third, 
could do the king no ſervice. The armies" would not fight 
for the king againſt their country. The whole nation aban- 
doned him, or acted againſt him. Some of his miniſters were 
hanged ; particularly thoſe who had been the great inſtru- 
ments of taxing and oppreſſing the people. He was, at length, 
forced to reſign, and to ſubſcribe an inſtrument” with his own 
hand, by which he confeſſed himſelf unworthy to govern the 
kingdom any longer. This inſtrument of reſignation was not 
only unanimouſly approved of in parliament, but articles of 
accuſation were ordered to be drawn up againſt him, tojuſtify 
their reſolution of depoſing him. Theſe articles were thirty- 
five in number, ſetting forth the particulars of his miſgovern- 
ment; two. of which are to this effect: 
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« THAT he had put the SA of the tie ails 
« in the hands of unexperienced and ill-defigning perſons, to 
« the great damage of the is who v were THOR. with ex- 
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* THAT in his negotiations with foreign princes, he had 
« made uſe of ſo many equivocations and ſophiſtries, that 
% none would take his word any more.” 


Ir is very chende that theſe extremities fell upon Ri- 
cuanp the ſecond, at a time when every thing ſeemed to con- 
tribute to his ſupport, in the exerciſe of that arbitrary power 
which he had aflumed. Thoſe whom he had moſt reaſon to 
fear, were removed either by violent death, or baniſhment ; 
and others were ſecured in his intereſt by places, or favors. at 
court. The great offices of the crown, and the magiſtracy 
of the whole kingdom, were put into ſuch hands as were fit 
for his deſigns; . beſides which, he had a parliament entirely 
;At his devotion : : but all theſe advantageous circumſtances: 
ſerved only to prove that a prince can have no real ſecurity 
againſt. the juſt reſentments of an injured and exaſperated: 
nation; for, as Rarix obſerves upon the {ad cataſtrophe of this 
reign, and that of Epwaxp the ſecond; * in ſuch governments 
« as that of England, all endeavors uſed by the king to make 
« himſelf abſolute, are but {io many ſteps towards his own 


„ downfal.” 


Ir is farther obſerved by another eminent. writer upon this. 
reign, which he juſtly calls a reign. of favorites, that the 
King in his diſtreſs, ſaw himſelf forſaken by thoſe whom he 
6 ould have forſaken before; the very men, who had ſo 
much flattered him with their exceſſive love and loyalty ; 
, and like thoſe mean. inſets, which live with a little warmth, 
but ſhrink at any change of weather, they who had con- 
« tributed to all his errors in his proſperity, tranſplanted their 
& zeal into the new ſunſhing, as 6h as, 12 ſucceſſor demand- 
ed. the crown. 
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ROM the reigns of Epwaxd the third, and Rich ARD 
| ' the ſecond, we ſhall haſten downwards, as faſt as ſome 
neceſſary obſervations will permit. Thoſe of the princes of 
York and Lancaſter, form a period of more than eighty years, 
which paſſed in foreign and civil wars, in frequent revolutions 
of government, and in all thoſe. diforders which uſually ac- 
company and follow ſuch revolutions. | 
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Taz party of Rica ard the ſecond, even after the death of 
that unhappy prince, broke out into open rebellion again 
Hexxy the fourth: but their efforts were vain. He held the 
crown faſt, which the parliament had given him ; and the 
chief of his oppoſers periſhed in their attempts. Happy had 
it been, if they alone had ſuffered ; but here we muſt obſerve 
a neceſſary and cruel conſequence of faction. As it oppreſ- 
ſeth the whole community, if it fucceeds ; ſo it often draws 
oppreſſion, not on itſelf alone, but on the whole community, 
when it fails. The attempts to dethrone HENRY the fourth, 
juſtified him, no doubt, in ſupporting himſelf by a military 
- force. They excuſed him likewiſe, very probably, in theminds 
of many, for governing with a ſevere hand; for doing ſeveral 
illegal and tyrannical actions; for invading the privileges of 
parliament, at leaſt in the point of elections; and for obtain- 
ing, by theſe means, frequent and heavy taxes on the people : 
for as all this might appear the harder, becauſe it happened in 
the reign of a king who had no title to his crown but the good 
will of the people, and the free gift of parliament ; fo jt might 
appear, on the other hand, the leſs grievous, becauſe ſome part 
of it was rendered neceſſary by the oppoſition which a faction 
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made to a parliamentary eſtabliſhment ; and becauſe the reſt 
of it was repreſented, perhaps, under that umbrage, to be ſo 
likewiſe, by the court logic of that age. 


A rxoPLE may be perſuaded to bear patiently a great deaf 
of oppreſſion, as long as they can be perſuaded that they bear 
it a to defend their own choice, and to maintain their own 
acts; but if they diſcover this to be nothing more than a pre- 
tence, by which ſuch powers are kept up as are unneceſſary to 
their ſecurity, and dangerous to their liberty; by which the 
wealth of the whole nation is drained into the coffers of a few; 
and by which, in one word, they become expoſed to ruin by 
the very means which they took to avoid it; it cannot be ex- 
pected that oy will be patient very long. 


Ir deſerves particular notice, that altho Henzy the fourth 
was willing to ſhew his clemency, at the beginning of his 
reign, by inflicting a very flight puniſhment on the wicked 
and hated miniſters of the late king; yet it being alledged in 
their excuſe, that Richaxp had compelled them to act, the 
parliament took occaſion from thence to paſs an act, by which 
it was declared that, for the future, compulſion ſhould be no 
legal excuſe to juſtify actions contrary to law. The reaſon- 
ableneſs and expediency of this act are very manifeſt ; for it is 
the indiſpenſable duty of a good miniſter, to diſſuade his ma- 
ſter from all illegal meaſures 5 or, if he cannot prevail, to quit 
his ſervice, rather than ſuffer himſelf to be made. the inſtru- 
ment of them: and if the commands of the prince were to be 
allowed a ſufficient juſtification, the prerogative of doing no 
wrong would be extended to miniſters, and nobody would be 
left accountable for mal-adminiſtration. 
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In the ſhort, but triumphant reign of HN the fiſth, the 
ſpirit of faction was awed ; and the ſpirit of liberty had no 
occaſion of exerting itſelf, at leaſt with ſtruggle and in any 
ſignal manner, under a prince juſt, moderate and pious, ac- 
cording to the religion of thoſe times. 


Tux reign of his ſon was the reign of faction; and it diſ- 
cloſes an horrid ſcene of iniquity, folly, madneſs. The ſcan- 
dalous management of public affairs, which brought infinite 
loſs and diſhonor to the nation, gave real occaſion, as well as 
pretence, to commotions and inſurrections. The contempti- 
ble character of the man who ſat on the throne, revived the 
hopes of the faction of Vork. The faction of Lancaſter took 
the alarm. Moſt of the great and active men were attached 
to one {ide or to the other, by obligation, by reſentment, by 
hopes, or by fears. The national intereſt was ſunk, to the 
ſhame of the nation, in the particular intereſt of two families. 


IN the civil wars, which happened a century and an half, 
or two centuries before this time, the point in diſpute was how 
the people ſhould be governed. In theſe we are ſpeaking of, 
the point in diſpute was who ſhould govern. The firſt was 
worth contending for, and deſerved all the blood which was 
ſhed in the quarrel. But this cannot be ſaid of the laſt, which 
ought always to be looked upon with great indifference; ex- 
cept in caſes, where it has ſo immediate and neceſſary a rela- 
tion to the firſt, that ſecuring the firſt depends, in a great 
meaſure, on ſettling the laſt. Such caſes have happened; and 
particular inſtances may be eaſily found; but the contrary 
caſes, where men have fought for governors, without regard to 
government, are eaſy to be found likewiſe; and that was plainly 
the caſe of the two factions of York and Lancaſter, | 
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Tux parliaments in thoſe days ſeemed to be in another 
temper ; very little concerned who was king, and very much. 
to preſerve the conſtitution. In the many revolutions which 
happened, each {ide would have the parliament for them. 
Whatever titles they ſet up, they were glad to hold the crown 
by the grant, or by the confirmation of parliament. The 
parliament wiſely complied, whoever prevailed. The chance 
of war determined who ſhould be Ring; at one time Henry 
the ſixth, at another EDwa RD the fourth, and the parliament 
accordingly placed them on the throne, and ſettled their 
government. 
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Turn is another obſervation which ought to be made, be- 
fore we leave this period of time. The reigns of Richaꝝp the 
fecond, and HENRxV the fourth had ſhewn the dangerous con- 
ſequences of that influence which the crown had obtained in 
the elections of members of parliament. The watchful ſpirit 
of liberty was ſoon alarmed, and prevailed to make ſuch regu- 
lations about elections, and about the qualifications of the ele- 
ctors and the elected, as ſeemed at that time ſufficient to pre- 
vent this influence for the future. Theſe regulations appear 
in ſeveral laws, made during the reigns of the three Lancaſtrian 
princes; and our elections proceed, in a great meaſure, upon 
them to this very day. Theſe regulations have required and 
muſt, in the nature of things, require to be altered, as the 
courſe of accidents, or the change of national circumſtances 
ſhall ſuggeſt reaſons for ſo doing. But then ſuch alterations 
have been, and ought always to be contrived ſo as to adapt 
them better, and to enforce them more ſtrongly; becaute the 
principle on which they are founded, can never vary, and is 
ſo eſſential to the preſervation of liberty, that if it be loſt, and 
if a practice in oppoſition to it ſhould ever prevail, the bal- 
lance of our government: would be that moment loft, and the 

Von. I. ; X x Britiſh. 
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Britiſh conſtitution left-at the mer of wy ambitious þ nos 
or wicked miniſter. nt in 


Fox this reaſon, Mr. Rarix obſerves very juſtly, that there 
are but two ways of depriving the Engliſh of their liberties ; 
« either by laying aſide parliaments, or bribing them.“ And 
in another place he ſays, „that the Englith freedom will be 


« at an end, whenever the' court invades the free election of 
40 parliaments.” 


Ir is neceſſary to inliſt upon this obſervation a little be- 
cauſe it hath been ridiculed, tho dully, and great pains have 
been taken to explode the doctrine contained in it, which was 
laid down in theſe words. In a conſtitution like ours, the 
« ſafety of the whole depends on the ballance of the parts; and 
< the ballance of the parts on their mutual independency on 
c each other.” Theſe words, it ſeems, even with thoſe of 
Truanus to explain them, convey no idea to the London 
Journaliſt ; but this will be found, as I apprehend, to be his 
fault, or his defe&, not en s. A man born without 
the ſenſe of hearing, or ſtopping his ears, and determined at 
any rate not to hear, may be deaf to the voice of STENTOR | 


himſelf. 


I sHaLiL not enter into any altercations with the London 
Journaliſt, nor go out of the road to have the honor of ſuch 
company. But when I meet him in' my way, I ſhall en- 
counter him frankly, without the leaſt fear of being eruſhed- 


by the weight of his arguments; or, which is more, by the 
power of his patron. v4 


To fay, like this author, that the “ carrying on of buſineſs, 


« and maintaining government by powers abſolutely diſtin, 
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and abſolutely independent, is a meer Utopian ſcheme; muſt 
proceed from ignorance, or folly.” Have not powers, ab- 
folutely diſtinct and independent, been joined by federal uni- 
ons? Are no ſuch examples to be found, even at this day? 
Has not this been brought about by the very reaſon given to 
prove that it can never happen; becauſe men agree when they 
ſee reaſon for agreement; and they fe reaſon for agreement, 
when they ſee their intereſt in agreeing? Os 3oRNR could not 
be in earneſt, when he let ſuch ſtuff fall from his pen. He 
meant to elude the argument, and to perplex bis readers, or 
he meant nothing. But this ſhall not paſs. The matter is 
too important. He thall be talked to as he deſires, without 
a metaphor; and what has been advanced ſhall be applied to- 
our government. Oy 31, pA 


A xinG of Great Britain is that ſupreme magiſtrate who 
has a negative voice in the legiſlature. He is entruſted with 
the executive power, and. ſeveral other powers and privileges, 
which we call prerogatives, are annexed to this truſt. The 
two houſes of parliament have their rights and privileges; 
ſome of which are common to both, others particular to each. 
They prepare, they pals bills, or they refuſe to paſs ſuch as are 
ſent to them. They addreſs, repreſent, adviſe, remonſtrate. 
The ſupreme judicature reſides in the lords. The commons 
are the grand inqueſt of the nation, and to them it belongs 
likewiſe to judge of national expences, and to give ſupplies 
accordingly. | > | 

Ir the: legiſlative as well as the executive power, was wholly 
in the king, as in ſome countries, he would be abſolute ; if in 
the lords, our government would be an ariſtocracy ; if in the 


commons, a democracy. It is this diviſion of power, theſe 
i $$; 5 XX 2 | dilſtinct. 
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diſtinct privileges attributed to the king, to the lords, and to 


the commons, which conſtitute a limited monarchy. 7. 


AGaIN : as they conſtitute a limited monarchy, ſo the wiſ- 
dom of our government has provided, as far as human wiſdom 
can provide for the preſervation of it, by this divifion of power, 
and by theſe diſtin& privileges. If any one part of the three 
which compoſe our government, ſhould: at any time uſurp 
more power than the law gives, or make an ill uſe of a legal 
power, the other two parts may, by uniting their ſtrength, re- 
duce this power into it's proper bounds, or correct the abuſe 
of it; nay, if at any time two of theſe parts ſhould: concur in 
uſurping, or abuſing. power, the weight of the third may, at 
leaft, retard the miſchief, and give time and chance for pre 
venting it. | | 


THis is that ballance which has been ſo much talked: of, 
and this is the uſe of it. Both are plain to common ſenſe, and 
to experience; as will appear farther in the courſe of theſe re- 
marks, where we ſhall have occaſion to ſhew; how often the 
proper uſe of this ballance has ſaved our conſtitution ;7 and to 
what misfortunes. we have been expoſed by the neglect, or im- 
proper ule of it, 


SINCE this diviſion of power, and theſe: diſtinct privileges 
conſtitute and maintain our government, it follows that the 
confuſion of them tends to deſtroy it. This propoſition is 
therefore true; that, in a conſtitution like ours, the ſafety of 
the whole depends on the ballance of the parts. Let us ſee 


whether it be true, that the ballance of the parts conſiſts in 
their mutual independency. | 
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To ſpeak again without any metaphor, the power, which 
the Ren, parts.of our government have of controling and 
checking one another, may be called a dependency on one 
another, and may be argued for by thoſe who want to throw | 
darkneſs round them, as the dependency oppoſed to the inde- 
pendency, mentioned in the propoſition. But the fallacy is 
groſs. We have ſhewn that this power of controul in ch, 
which reſults from the diviſion of power amongſt all the parts 
of our government, is neceſſary to the preſervation of it: and 
thus a ſort of conſtitutional dependency, if I may have leave 
to expreſs myſelf in that manner, is created among them; but 
this mutual dependency cannot be oppoſed to the independency 
leaded for. On the contrary, this mutual dependency can- 
+ ſubſiſt without ſuch an independency ; for whenever this 
dependency is Joft, the mutual dependency is that moment 
changed into a particular, conſtant dependency of one part 
on two; or, which is ſtill more unreaſonable, of two parts 
on one. The conſtitutional dependency, as I have called it + 
for diſtinction's ſake, conſiſts in this; that the proceedings of 
each part of the government, when they come forth into action 
and affect the whole, are liable to be examined and controuled 
by the other parts. The independency pleaded for conſiſts in 
this; that the reſolutions of each part, whieh direct theſe pro- 
ceedings, be taken independently and without any influence, 
direct or indirect, on the others. Without the firſt, each part 
would be at liberty to attempt deſtroying the ballance, by 
uſurping or abuſing power; but without the laſt, there can 
be no ballance at hi I: will illuſtrate this, by ſuppoſing a 
prince, Who claims and exerciſes a right of lerying money 
without conſent of parliament. He could not be oppoſed 
effectually, if the two houſes of parliament had not à right 
to oppoſe him, to call his miniſters to account; and to make 


him feel that, far from being abſolute, he was under this con- 
1 a 1 ſtitutional 
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ſtitutional dependency ; but he would not be: oppotd at all, 
if the two houſes of parliament were under his influence, and 
incapable of directing their proceedings independently of him. 
One would be aſhamed to inſiſt thus much on a point fo very 
clear, if ſome men were not ſo hardened to all ſenſe of ſhame, 
as to maintain the contrary ; and that there are men capable 
of doing this, is one of thoſe melancholy ſymptoms which 
characterize the preſent age. I could almoſt appeal to the 
cool thoughts, and the private reflections of ſome of theſe wri- 
ters, whether any thing can be more ſcandalous than the taſk 
they have undertaken. To ſkreen their patrons, they endea- 
vor to diſtinguiſh us out of our greateſt national advantages; 
as was obſerved in the caſe of Dunkirk. To reconcile the. 
minds of men to fuch meaſures as their patrons may want, a 
as no honeſt man will take, they endeavor to demoliſh the 
very corner ſtones on which the whole fabrick of liberty reſts. 
Their iniquity, it muſt be confeſſed, is very ſyſtematieal. 
When they write for corruption, they write for the means. 
When they write for the dependency of the parliament on the 
court, they write for the end. Well might Orpcasris ſay 
of theſe writers, their patrons and abettors, © that the maſſæ 
<« was pulled off on one ſide.” Let me conjure them, in the 
name of modeſty, to call themſelves whigs no longer. It is 
time they ſhould lay that appellation aſide, ſince it will not 
be hard to prove, from the general tenor of their writings, that 
the maxims they advance, the doctrines they mculcate, and 
the conduct they recommend, lead to the deſtruction of civil 
liberty, as much as the political leſſons of Star Hof, Man- 
wa RING, or archbiſhop Laup himſelf. They and their fol- |; 
lowers declared themſelves directly againſt liberty. To' plead 
for it was almoſt blaſphemy ; and to aſſert it little leſs than the 
fn. againſt the holy Ghoſt, according to the doctrines taught 
by thoſe divines. Such abſurdities made few converts in thoſe 
| days; 
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days; and the preachers of them would meet with the utmoſt 
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of all the miſchief and confuſion which followed, when the 
nation run into the utmoſt extremes, in oppoſition to them. 
Theſe men inſinuate themſelves as friends to liberty. They are 
looked upon as ſuch by ſome few perſons, who mean well to 
liberty, even at this time; and yet they are almoſt wholly em- 
ployed in promoting that which is deſtructive of liberty, and 
inconſiſtent with it, corruption and dependency. Laup and 
the others endeavored openly to lop the branches and cut down 
the tree; but theſe men are privately poiſoning the root of li- 
berty. The power of the court, and the authority of the Jaw- 
yers could not make the levying ſhip-money paſs for law, nor 
prevail on the nation to bear it. But if it were poſſible to ſup- 
poſe an houſe of commons as dependent as theſe lawyers, (and 
they would be as dependent, if the doctrines which we oppoſe 
prevailed amongſt them) the nation might then be loaded with 
taxes, oppreſſed with debts, and reduced to the greateſt mi- 
ſery by law. Our liberties, as well as our eſtates, might be 
taken from us. We might be legally undone. Theſe are 
poſſible conſequences of ſuch doctrines. If they are not pro- 
bable, we owe no thanks to the weekly preachers of them. 
The nature of our preſent ſettlement, which is built on the 
foundation of liberty, the intereſt and honor of the prince now 
oa the throne, as well as of all his illuſtrious poſterity, are our 

9 | ſecurity 
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ſecurity againſt theſe dangers ; but ſtill I ſay, we owe no 
thanks to the writers on the fide of the miniſt 7. 


I aavs dwelt pretty much upon this point, to ſhew what 
is the real defign of theſe remarks ; ka I will venture to add 
that thoſe perſons who oppoſe ſuch doctrines as we have been 
oppoſing, will appear at laſt to be the trueſt friends to his ma- 
jeſty king GRonoꝝ, and the proteſtant ſucceſſion ; which can 
ſubſiſt only upon thoſe principles upon which it was origi- 
nally eſtabliſhed. ous . 
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thoſe of the houſe of York were ſo like wiſe. The popu- 
rity, 28 cruelty, raſhneſs, uxoriouſneſs, incontinence 
of EpwakD the fourth; in ſhort, his good and his bad qualities 
worked the different effects of ſupporting, exaſperating and in- 
creaſing factions. The characters of HENRY the fixth's queen 
and of the earl of Warwick, to mention no more of the prin- 
cipal actors on that bloody ſtage, conſpired to maintain and 
aggravate this national calamity. 


1. the reign of Hewzy the ſixth was a reign of faction, 


Ix theſe long continued ſtruggles, the whole nation be- 
came involved, and the factions of York and Lancaſter grow- 
ing every day more animated and better diſciplined, we are 
not to wonder that they fought uſque ad internecionem; 
at leaſt, till the field of battle, the ſcaffold, and ſome theatres 
of clandeſtine murthers had left no man on one fide alive, 
who was in a condition to oppoſe or give jealouſy to the 
other. But that which may very juſtly raiſe our wonder, is 
that EpwarD the fourth, having ſecured to himſelf and his 
family the poſſeſſion of the throne, by the murther of HENR 
the ſixth, and his ſon, and by the total defeat of the whole 
Lancaſtrian party, ſhould ſuffer two new factions to be nurſed 
up, which divided his own party, occaſioned the murther of 
his ſons, and by eſtabliſhing the ſhort-lived tyranny of his 
brother, brought the earl of Ricawony to the throne, and 

ſunk for ever the houſe of York in that of Lancaſter. 


Epwanp the fourth's queen was the original cauſe of all this 
miſchief, and a principal ſufferer herſelf in the courſe of it. 
. Y y | oh. 
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She was reſolved to govern at any rate; and Rarix obſerves, 
ce that as her being queen gave her no manner of title to meddle 
« with the affairs of the public, ſhe knew how to manage that 
ce matter another way; namely, by the influence ſhe had 
« over the king. Tho Epwazp often proved falſe to her, ſhe 
« bore it very patiently, and never ſhewed her uneaſineſs 
« at it. EpwasD, charmed to find himſelf at liberty to pur- 
« {ye his inclinations, without danger of continual reproaches, 
« repaid her moderation with the moſt obliging 4 condeſ- 
« cending behavior; of which ſhe knew how to make a good 
« uſe,” She maintained this aſcendant over her huſband to 
the laſt, and for a little complaiſance, which coſt her nothing 
in preſent, ſhe purchaſed a degree of power in the ſtate, which 
coſt her dear in conſequence, by alienating the affections of 
the people from her huſband during his life, and ruining his 
family afterwards, as 1 have hinted before. | 


e Hr aim was, according to Rarin, to fecure her power 

« during the king's life, and in caſe ſhe ſurvived him, to make 
« ſure of the government of the kingdom, in the name of the 
« prince her ſon, when he ſhould come to be on the throne ; 
« but by a fatality, not unuſual to the beſt- laid projects, this 
every thing proved the occaſion of her own, and her fami ly's 
<« ruin.” 


I canxoT think, as Rarin ſeems to do, that her project 
deſerved to be ranked amongſt thoſe which are the beſt laid. 
It appears to be the narrow project of a woman, who had 
cunning, inſinuation, and the ſpirit of intrigue, with much 
pride and ambition ; but wanted that extenſive knowledge, 
and that ſuperior genius, ſuch as CaTuzrinNg of Medicis, and 
our queen ELIZABETH poſſeſſed, which is neceſſary to conduct 
ſo great a deſign as her paſſion prompted her to unde ; 

or 
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for what was her project? Was it to acquire an intereſt in the 
nation, by deſerving well of it ?---Nothing lefs. It was ſingly 
this; to form a faction at court, by raifing her relations and 
immediate dependents, which ſhould be wholly her own, and 
into whoſe hands ſhe might throw all the power and profit 
which the king had to beftow. She had the good luck to 
compaſs this deſign, and triumphed, no doubt very wiſely, in 
her great ſucceſs. Surrounded by her creatures, ſhe looked 
no farther than that circle, and either took no notice of the 
_ temper of the nation, or judged of it by the temper of the 
court. But the riſe of this faction immediately formed ano- 
ther, and eſtabliſhed the dictinction of antient and new nobi- 
lity. The former had the true natural ftrength, which great 
eſtates in land and eſtabliſhed credit in the nation gave them. 
The latter had no ſtrength of their own, none but that ad- 
ventitious ſtrength, which aroſe ſrom employments and favor 
at court. They brought nothing to court, which could make 
the court amends for the envy and diſcontent which their ele- 
vation created. To ſupply this, two things were done; which 
ſerved, perhaps, to fortify the queen in her deluſion, and 
thereby made the ruin of her ambitious projects the ſurer. All 
thoſe who were not in the good graces of her faction, were 
diſgraced at court, and in effect baniſhed from it. Nay they 
were. perſecuted. by the power of it; as the duke of CLARENCR, 
the king's own brother, was even to death. The names of 
the parties of York and Lancaſter might ſubſiſt and be made 
uſe of on proper occaſions; but in reality, the being for or 
againſt the party of the queen, was the ſole diſtinction which 
prevailed; and even the friends of the houſe of York, whom 
the queen did not affect, were debarred from having the king's 
ear, excepting only three of his old and moſt faithful ſervants, 
who maintained themſelves againſt her and her faction. 1 
mean Or Aarrorp duke of Buckingham, HasTiNGs and STANLEY, 
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AnoTHER method which this queen took to ſtrengthen her- 
ſelf and her faction, was by raking up money by illegal and 
N means; particularly by ſetting proſecutions on foot 

inſt the rich men of the kingdom, ſeveral of whom were 
Ane of high treaſon, and encouraging the judges to get 
them found guilty at any rate. HapmnGron' obſerves in his 
hiſtory of this king, © that as their wealth was the principal 
« evidence againſt them, tho their perſons were acquitted, 
& their eſtates were found guilty.” 


Tur ſame hiſtorian obſerves further ce that the memory of 
te theſe carriages hithertofore, in a buſineſs that concerned the 
« life of a man reputed innocent, drew the world into muck 
ce fear that he would now decline to rigor. Neither was the 
« king totally excuſed, altho this cruel avarice was laid to the 

ce queen, who having a numerous iſſue and kindred, by favor 
c raiſed up to the higheſt titles, was almoſt neceſſitated, for 
ſupportance of their honoxs, to rack the kingdom.“ 


EpwaR D ſeemed ſenſible before his death, of the miſchie- 
vous conſequences which this conduct, and the claſhing of two 
factions might produce. He endeavored to prevent them, by 
e reconciling the two parties; a poor expedient! as Ra- 
&« p1n juſtly obſerves, which could not eaſily en _ N 
« he expected. 


Tur duke of Glovcksrzx, who concealed his deſign till 
his brother's death, took advantage of theſe factions. He 
made his court publickly to the queen, and held a private 
eorreſpondence with the oppoſite party, Nay, he found means, 
by fomenting it, to raiſe a third for himſelf. 


EF nave 
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' I'says:dwelt-the: longer in this place, on the ftrange turns 
and cruel effects of faction; becaule I believe, no example can 
be produced out of any hiſtory, which. ſets them in a ſtronger 
light; and becauſe. this period of time affording but ſmall 
matter to recommend the ſpirit of liberty, which had little to 
do in the tranſactions of it, I imagine that pointing out the 
fatal conſequences of the contrary ſpirit, which then prevailed, 
may anſwer the ſame end, as expoſing of vice is trequently the 
My tr recommendation of virtue, 


1 


Bur we muſt not imagine, netwithſtanding all the con- 
trary appearances in this period, that the ſpirit of liberty was 
abſolutely extinguiſhed. Tho that — was loſt, for the 
moſt part, in the conſtant glare of faction, yet it was, {till 
alive; and by living, preſerved the conſtitution of our govern- 
ment during the whole courſe of theſe civil wars. 


Is we look cloſely into theſe ſcenes of confufion, we may: 
diſcover many particular inſtances of the operations of this: 
ſpirit, Such were the difficulties and delays oppoſed to the 
grant of tonnage and poundage, for nine years together; and 
the many reſtrictions added to this grant, when it was at laſt 
obtained by Epwasd the fourth. Other inſtances to the ſame 
purpoſe might be quoted; but we chuſe to inſiſt on a more 
general obſervation, already mentioned by us, which runs. 
through the whole period, and is ſo ſtrongly vouched by hi- 
mme. 


Tus obſervation we are going to make, contains a memo- 
rable exception to this propoſition, which is but too generally 
true, that the ſpirit of hberty, and the ſpirit of faction are in- 
compatible, and cannot long ſubſiſt together. The virtue of 


our anceſtors made this exception; and if it hath been * 
ere 


* 
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bered to their ſhame, that they ſunk the national intereſt in 
the particular intereſt of two families; it ought to be remem- 
bered to their honor, that they did fo in this langle point only, 
who ſhould reign, and in no other. We took notice, in a 
former paper, that upon every revolution, each fade engaged 
the parliament for them, and that whoever prevailed, the par- 
liament wiſely complied. This conduct, which laſted from 
RicHary the ſecond down to Ricnard the third, preſerved 
our liberties; but it could not have been purſued, nor could 
our liberties by conſequence have been preſerved, if the ſpirit 
of liberty had not been latent in the hearts of thoſe very men 
who ſeem to breathe nothing but faction. How could it have 
happened that the ſole title of conqueſt was ever eſtabliſhed it 
fo many revolutions brought about by the ſword, if the actors 
in them had not been ſtrongly affected with a love and reve- 
rence for the free conſtitution of our government? The princes 
of York and Lancaſter themſelves were willing, nay defirous 
to have a parliamentary confirmation of their titles, real or 
pretended. But how came they to be ſo deſirous of it? How 
came they to think it neceſſary? The caſe is plain. The 
temper of their parties and of their armies begot this neceſſity. 
The ſpirit of liberty prevailed enough in the whole body of 
the nation, out of which theſe parties and armies were com- 
poſed, to preſerve the principles of public freedom, tho not 
enough to preſerve the public peace Each fide contended to 
have a king of their own party; but neither fide would have 
a tyrant.---They facrificed their lives to faction; but would 
not give up their liberties.---The victorious armies led their 
Kings to the foot of the throne ; but carried them no farther. ' 


Tus author of the Short hiſtory of ſtanding armies obſerves 
that, “ in all the wars of York and Lancaſter, whatever party 
« prevailed, we do not find they ever attempted to keep up a 

*“ ſtand- 
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« ſtanding army. Such was the virtue of thoſe times, ſays 
« he, that they would rather run the hazard of forfeiting their 
cc heads and eſtates to the rage of the oppoſite party, than cer- 
r tainly enſlave their country, tho they themſelves were to be the 
« tyrants.. This remark is juſt, as far as it goes; and it goes 
as far as that author wanted to carry it; but it is not fo full, 
nor carried ſo far as hiſtory will warrant. That the princes, 
who obtained the crown by their armies, did not attempt to 
govern by their armies afterwards, is moſt true, and may re- 
fle& ſome honor on thoſe princes, and on the heads of their 
parties. But there is ſomething more than this remarkable in the 
conduct of thoſe times; for even in the heat of victory, in the 
raptures of a ſucceſsful revolution, and before the armies could 
be disbanded, we ſee theſe princes obliged to aſcend the ſteps 
of the throne in ſuch manner, and under ſuch conditions, as 
the parliament thought fit to preſcribe, and as were not al- 
ways agreeable to them. This, I am ſure, reflects great ho- 
nor on the parliaments, who were actors in the laſt ſcenes of 
all theſe revolutions; and on the armies, who contented them- 
ſelves to become ſpectators in ſuch conjunctures. We will take 
the firſt example which preſents itſelf in theſe wars. 


Tun duke of LancasTiR was at the head of an army of 
fixty thouſand men, when. he came to the crown. The 
proclamation which he publiſhed the very day he was crowned, 
ſhewed how very unwilling he was to feem to hold his crown 
purely by right of election. He would gladly have ſet up that 
of conqueſt ; or a title derived from Rrcnuarp the fecond's 
reſignation ; or a title by blood; or any title but the true 
one. Notwithſtanding this, he was obliged, when nothing 
could have obliged him but the ſenſe of his own party and 
army, to ſubmit to as formal an election as ever was made. 
The two houſes took notice of the blind claim of get 

whi 
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which he entered. They choſe him to be 3 upon Uke 
queſtion put to them, after having given their negative to the 
duke of Yorx, to his ſons, and to others, who were ſeverally 
propoſed in the Ame manner to them. T hey ſeem induſtri- 
ouſly to have contrived and purſued, on this occaſion, a me- 
thod of proceeding as oppoſite as poſſible to the views and in- 
clination of this prince, whoſe army attended him, and whoſe 
rival was his priſoner. 


AGaIN ; to take another example from the latter end of 
theſe wars. The battle of Northampton being won, and 
Henxy the ſixth taken, the duke of York haſtens out of Ire- 
land to put himſelf at the head of his party and his army. 
The parliament meets. The duke aſſerts his undoubted right 
by deſcent to the crown, which he demands as due to him, 
without any interpoſition of parliament. He ſhews the ut- 
moſt, and even an indecent impatience to take poſſeſſion of 
it. He is ſupported by his own party. He is oppoſed by 
others. But the matter is by all ſubmitted to the debate and 
deciſion of parliament. The debate itſelf muſt have been 
grievous enough to a prince ſo fond of a crown, and ſo much 
warmed with the notion of his hereditary right. But the de- 
ciſion of this affair muſt have wounded him to the quick. So 
little regard was paid to his right, that he was forced to con- 
tent himſelf with leaving the crown on the head of Htxzy 
the ſixth during that prince's life, and not to have the proſ- 
pect of ſucceeding to it, till after that prince's deceaſe; which, 
by the way, was a point of the leſs. value to him, becauſe, he 
was older than HENRY the ſixth, and could not hope to be 
the better for it, according to the courſe of nature. He ſub- 
mitted to all theſe mortifications ; and a very judicious hiſto- | 
rian attributes his ſubmiſſion to his moderation ; but I believe 
thoſe who fully conſider his former conduct, and his paſſion- 


ate 
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ate behavior at this time, will hardly ſubſcribe to ſuch a judg- 
ment. His ſubmiſſion, like that of HENRY the fourth, in the 
- caſe before-cited, was a ſubmiſſion, which the temper of his 
party rendered neceſſary. They would not force the reſolu- 
tions of the two houſes; and why the two houſes would go 
no farther in his favor, at that juncture, might caſily be ac- 
counted for, if this were a proper place for that diſquiſition.— 

After the battle of Wakefield, where the duke of Vokk was 

killed, and that of- St. Alban's, where the earl of Warwick 
was beaten, the faction of Vork were determined, by the dan- 
gers they had run, and by the loſſes they had ſuſtained, to 
balance no longer, but to ſet the crown on the head of the 
earl of Marcy; and yet they proceeded no otherwiſe than 
under the authority of parliament, which had ratified the agree- 
ment made between the late duke of Voxk and Hznzy the 
ſixth. By one article of this agreement it was ſtipulated, that 
if king HENRY broke it in any point, the crown and royal 
dignity ſhould immediately devolve on the duke of Yorx, if 
alive; or, in failure of him, on his next heir. The carl of 


Warwick therefore, in a kind of military aſſembly, (for a part 
of the army, at leaſt, was there) proceeded to the election of 


FpwasD the fourth; but he proceeded on this foundation. 
The great efforts made to break this agreement and to defeat 
the effect of it, by king Hsnzv's queen, and the Lancaſtrian 
party, were interpreted, and not without color, as ſo many 
infractions of it. By conſequence, Fpwarp the fourth had 
an immediate right to the crown, by virtue of the act of par- 
lia ment made in confirmation of-this convention, which act 
and convention were produced by Warwick, who cauſed 
them to be publickly read. The proceeding of this aſſembly, 
which hath a tumultuous air in hiſtory, was therefore in reali- 
ty a'proclamation,of a king, made by authority of parliament, 
and not of an election of a king, without that authority, 
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Lr us conclude, that if the ſpirit of faction hath, on ſome 
occaſions, prevailed over the ſpirit of liberty, fo far as to de- 
feat and even pervert the deſigns of the latter; the ſpirit of 
liberty hath likewiſe revived, in its turn, on other occaſions, 
and prevented the conſummation: of that miſery which fa- 
ction would naturally and of courſe have produced. Let us. 
conclude that all ſtanding armies, for whatſoever purpoſe in- 
ſtituted, or in whatſoever habit cloathed, may be cally made: 
the inſtruments of faction; becauſe a body of men ſeparated, 
in many reſpects, from the reſt of the nation, conſtrained to 
different cuſtoms, and in ſome meaſure ſubjected to different 
laws, may be eaſily perſuaded that they have a different in- 
tereſt, Let us conclude that theſe caſuiſts in red, are the moſt 
dangerous in this reſpect, that having ſwords by their fides, 
they are able at once to cut thoſe gordian knots which others 
muſt untie by degrees. But let us conclude, at the ſame time, 
that if a ſpirit of liberty be kept up in a free nation, it will 
be kept up in the army of that nation; and that when it is- 
thus kept up, tho the ſpirit of faction may do great hurt, it 
cannot complete the public ruin. We ſee the truth of this. 
obſervation exemplified near three centuries ago; and let us 
remember with gratitude, that the ſame truth was again con- 
firmed to us no longer ago than two and forty years. 


LET. 
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NE of the hiſtorians of Britanny, if I remember right, 

and I think it is ArGenTee, ſays the people of that 
dutchy grew ſo much tired with the diſputes between CHARLES 
of Blois and the MonroxTs, that the two parties agreed, juſt 
before a battle, to make an end of the quarrel at once, by 
taking off that prince, againſt whom the fortune of the day 
ſhould declare itſelf.---Our anceſtors were very far from fol- 
lowing this example ; but they ſeized the opportunity which 
was preſented to them, after Rich azp the third had uſurped the 
throne, and murdered his nephews, of aboliſhing tyranny, and 
extinguiſhing faction. 


Tux princes of Yoxx and LancasTes butchered one ano- 
ther in ſuch a manner, that the right of the former centered 
in ELIZ ABRTEH, eldeſt daughter of Epwarp the fourth, and 
the pretenſions of the latter were allowed, by the whole Lan- 
caſtrian party, to belong to the earl of RicuMonp.---This was 
the ſtate of the families. | 


Tus faction of York deteſted Ricyuarpy for his uſurpation 
and cruelties.---The faction of. Lancaſter hated him for his 
name ; and neither the great qualities which he really had, 
nor the good qualities which he affected, could reconcile man- 
Kind to his barbarity.---This was the temper of the nation. 


Taz opportunity thee formed, was improved by the uni- 
verfal concurrence, which a ſpirit of liberty and a regard to 
the public good, independent of party, inſpired. The faction 
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of Vork became willing to receive a king of the houſe of Lan- 
caſter; and the party of Lancaſter a queen of the houſe of 
York. All parties labored to unite the two roſes; and faction. 


itſelf was bent, in this fortunate conjuncture, to extirpate fac- 
tion. 


Tus depoſition of Rienakp, and the advancement of the- 
earl of Ricyumond to the throne, upon this expreſs condition 
that he ſhould marry the princeſs ELIZABETH, were purſued 
with ſucceſs, even when RichARD thought himſelf moſt ſe- 
cure; when the parliament had been obliged to confirm his 
uſurpation ; to declare the children of Forwasp baſtards ; and 
to attaint the ear] of RicyumonD, | 


Wnar a ſcene of national peace and proſperity was opened 
by this revolution and new ſettlement | But how ſoon was it 
ſhifted ? How ſoon were the wiſe and honeſt views of the 
many defeated by the cunning and- iniquity of the few ?--- 
HeNnky the ſeventh, a creature of the people, if ever any 
prince was ſuch, had been raiſed to the throne, in order to cut 
up the roots of faction; to reſtore public tranquillity ; and to- 
eftablith a legal government on the ruins of tyranny.---He did 
the very reverſe of all this. His reign-and that of his- ſon- 
have been two of the ſevereſt, under which our country hath 
groaned fince the conqueſt; and yet, in theſe very reigns, the 
foundations of liberty were laid much broader and ſtronger 

- than ever.---How this came about, it muſt be uſeful, and per- 
haps it may be entertaining, to conſider. "Ort 


HENRY the ſeventh, who would bave been glad a little be- 
fore to have aſſured himfelf of the crown on any terms, grew 
difficult as ſoon as had obtained it. He durſt not avow a title 
by conqueſt ; but he evaded the appearances of a parliamen- 

tary 
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tary title very induſtriouſſy, and made the ceremony of his 
coronation precede the meeting, of his. parliament. He evaded, 
in the ſame manner, the appearances.,of any communication 
of right from the princeſs ELIZABETH, by deferring his mar- 
riage till an act had paſſed to ſettle the crown on him and 
his poſterity, without any mention of the houſe of York. In 
ſhort, his whole ſkill, credit and power were employed to get 
the act of ſettlement ſo generally and ſo ambiguouſly penned,, 


as to leave him room to aſſert afterwards a right inherent in 


himſelf, and independent of the authority of parliament. Nay, 
he went farther; for, in the bull of confirmation, which he 
obtained from the pope, and in which he affected to have all 
ſorts of titles enumerated, he took particular care to have that 
of conqueſt inſerted. fas 


Such a conduct gave ſufficient reaſon for alarm; but we 


do not find that it was taken. The tyrant was 0 and the 


new eſtabliſhment was made. The nation was overioned.: 
and the work of liberty was done by halves. The new king 
found a compliance with all-his meaſures, as new kings gene- 
rally do. But little reflection was made, perhaps, at that 
time, on theſe proceedings of the court; or if a juſt reflection 
was made, we may eaſily believe that it was ſoon ſtifled by 
that adulation, which repreſents the moſt neceſſary precauti- 
ons, the moſt juſt complaints, and the aſſertion of the cleareſt 
i as proofs of diſaffection. 


Tun whole courſe of Haney, the, ſeventh's reign was an- 


W to theſe beginnings; and he ſeems to have eſtabliſhed. 


himſelf in the power of purſuing principles of government, 
evidently repugnant to thoſe upon which he had been raiſed 
to the throne, before the nation was well aware of what he 
intended, . He planted faction anew, and was the true caule 
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of all the diſturbances which followed from it, and which be- 
gan even in the firſt year of his reign. Many of the York 
party had fignalized themſelves in his cauſe. All of them 
ſubmitted to his government ; and that ſmall branch of this 
party, which had ſupported Rich ARD the third, was too in- 
conſiderable to hurt him; but he ſoon made it conſiderable, 
by driving almoſt the whole York party into that intereſt. 
« He had conceived, ſays Raein, ſo mortal an hatred for the 
« whole houſe of York, that he let flip no opportunity to 
« humble the Yorkiſts ; behaving always towards them not as 
« a juſt king, but like the head of a party.” 


Trar ſome of his miniſters, of the Lancaſtrian party, might 
find their private account in ſuch a meaſure, and facrifice to 
it both the intereſt of their maſter and their country, is obvi- 
ous enough ; but how the king, who was certainly an able 
man, could prefer dividing, inſtead of uniting his people in 
affection and obedience, would appear very marvellous, if ex- 
perience had not taught us that men of the greateſt genius 
fall ſometimes into the ſame errors, as men of the leaſt genius 
would be apt to commit in the ſame circumſtances. How 
this happens we are not, in this place, to enquire. 


HzNRy the ſeventh proceeded as he had been ſuffered to ſet 
out, and eſtabliſhed by degrees, and thoſe not ſlow, a power 
almoſt abſolute. His jealouſy, his pride, and his infatiable 
ſordid avarice had their full ſwing He became hated even 
by his own party, and might very probably have loft his 
crown, if many circumſtances, both at home and abroad, had 
not conſpired in his favor, and if he had not improved them 
all with the ut moſt ability of council and dexterity of manage- 
ment. The chief of theſe circumſtances, and it well deferves 
to be remarked, was this,---they who ventured their eſtates 


and 
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and lives in ſeveral inſurrections againſt him, and they who 
privately fomented theſe inſurrections, inſtead of uniting on a 
national principle, and bending their endeavors to a reforma- 
tion of government, united on a principle of faction: for the 
king's behavior had revived this ſpirit, as we obſerved above; 
but {till this, fpirit, tho revived, had not attained it's former 
ſtrength. The nation in general was tired of faction; dread- 
ed a relapſe into the conſcquences of it, and would not engage 
for a SiuNEL, a Wan BEC, or even a real prince of the houſe 
of York. A national coolneſs on one fide, and vigilance and 
vigor on the king's part, defeated all theſe enterprizes as faſt 
as: they were formed. Every one of theſe defeats gave HENRY 
additional ſtrength and increaſe of reputation, which is ſtrength 
in it's effects. Thus it happened in this caſe ; and thus it hath 
happened in many others. By making an ill uſe of his power, 
the king was the real author of all the diſorders in the ſtate, 
and of all the attempts againſt his government; and yet, the 
better to prevent fuch diſorders, and to reſiſt ſuch attempts, 
farther powers were intruſted to him. Becauſe he had govern- 
ed ill, it was put in his power to govern worſe ; and liberty 
was undermined, for fear it ſhould be overthrown. It hath 
fared ſometimes with monarchy as with the church of Rome. 
Both have acquired greater wealth and power by the abuſe of 
what they had, and mankind have been egregiouſly the bub- 
bles of both. 


Wu muſt not however conclude that this king made force 
the ſole, tho he made it the principal expedient of his govern- 
ment. He was wiſe enough to conſider that his court was 
not the nation ; and that however he might command with a 
nod in one, he muſt captivate, at leaſt in ſome degree, the 
good will of mankind, to make himſelf ſecure of being long 


-obeyed in the other; nay more, that he muſt make his people 
5 ſome 
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ſome amends for the oppreſſions which his avarice particularly 
expoſed them to ſuffer. For theſe reaſons, as he ſtrained his 
prerogative on ſome occaſions very high, ſo; he let it down 
again upon others; and affected to ſhew to his parliaments 

much condeſcenſion, notwithſtanding his pride, as well as 
much communication of counſels, notwithſtanding his reſerve. 


To attribute to this SoLomon of Great Britain the ſole me- 
rit of the laws made in his time, as ſome have done, ſeems un- 
reaſonab.e ; but it was certainly great merit in him, and we 
may add rare merit, inſtead of oppoſing, or refuſing, conſtant- 
ly to remunerate his people, by promoting and paſſing of 
© good laws, which evermore were his retribution for treaſure.” 
Theſe are my lord Bacon's words, and better than his cannot 
be found to expreſs the general character of the laws which 
the wiſdom of thoſe times produced. They were deep and 
not vulgar ; not made upon the ſpur of a particular oc- 
« caſion for the preſent; but out of providence of the future, 
ce to make the eſtate of the people ſtill more and more happy, 
« after the manner of the legiſlators in antient and heroical 
1 times.” ---Husbandry, manufactures, general commerce, and 
increaſe of uſeful people were carefully attended to, and con- 
ſiderably advanced; ſo that whilſt the weight of taxes and 
the vexations of EupsoN, DuDLEy, and their ſubordinate har- 
pies were ſeverely felt, every man felt hkewiſe the particular 
benefit which he received in the general advantages procured to 
the nation. Theſe drops of manna, which fell from the throne, 
ſoftened the murmurs of the people. They could not make 
the king beloved, but they made him leſs hated; and the 


middle and lower ranks of men, who felt Jeſs the rigor of his 


government, felt more immediately the effects of his care and 
his wiſdom. LE. | 755 „ 
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We will not refine ſo much as to ſay that the commons 
were patient under the preſſures of this reign, becauſe they 
foreſaw the conſequences of thoſe meaſures which the king 
took to leſſen the power of his nobility. He did not, per- 
haps, himſelf diſcern theſe conſequences in their full extent; 
but ſurely if this part of his conduct was politic, it was no les 
popular at that time; ſince the ſame exorbitant power of the 
peers, which had deen ſo formidable to the crown, had not 
been leſs oppreſſive to the commons. The weight of ꝓerſo- 
nal ſervice had been terribly felt, during the wars of Vork and 
Lancaſter; and the obligation of that tenure had, no doubt, 
contributed to prolong them. The tenant therefore, who 
found this ſervice commuted into a rent, could not but think 
his condition mended, and be extremely pleaſed with this al- 
teration, tho he did not ſee the conſequences of the other; 
which, by opening a way to the lords to alienate their lands, 
opened a way to the commons to increaſe their property, and 
conſequently their power in the ſtate; as may be N e 
obſerved in the ſucceeding reigns. 
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ENR the eighth came to the crown with very great 
advantages. Whatever objections had been made to his 
father's title, there remained no pretence of objecting to his; 
and if any pretence had remained, the diſpoſition to make uſe 
of it would not have been found. The nation was grown 
weary of faction; fond of tranquillity; and every day more 
and more attentive to the arts of peace.----The prerogative had 

been extended wide and carried high; and the means em- 
ployed to acquire and maintain this authority, had been eſta- 
bliſhed by a reign of twenty-four years.----The treaſures which 
Henxy the ſeventh had accumulated and left to his ſon, were 
immenſe ; and in leaving him theſe treaſures, he left him that 
which was more valuable than all of them. He left him an 
opportunity of gaining the affections of his people, on his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, by putting a ſtop to that public rapine 
which had been ſo long exerciſed; and by diſgracing and 
puniſhing thoſe who had been the principal inſtruments of it. 

Hr NR the eighth ſeized the opportunity and improved it. He 
confirmed, in the firſt moments of. his reign, that pardon 
which his father had granted in the laſt of his life, and when 
he could hope for no farther profit by not pardoning. He in- 
vited, by proclamation, ſuch as had been wronged to complain, 
and promiſed them ſatisfaction, | | 


Ir Hengy the eighth had been avaritious, or weak enough 
to prefer wealth to popularity, he would have obſerved ano- 
ther conduct. He would have*thought thoſe men fitteſt to 
ſerve him, who had ſignalized themſelves moſt in fleecing 


2 the 
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the people; and without any regard to their ability in playing 
the game of ſtateſmen, he would have choſen them purely for 
their ſkill in packing the cards. Eursox and Dupisy would 
have continued in power, and have riſen in favor. But he 
was too wiſe, or too honeſtly counſelled in theſe beginnings 
of his government, to purſue ſuch meaſures, or to employ 
ſuch miniſters. He kept ſome in his council, who were of 
approved abilities; but far from loading his own adminiſtra- 
tion with the principal guilt of the former ; far from grieving 
and provoking his people, by countenancing the moſt hated, 
and the moſt juſtly hated, men of the whole kingdom, he 
threw thoſe criminals out of the ſanctuary of the court, and 
expoſed them to that national vengeance, under the weight of 
which they periſhed.---The manner in which their lives were 
taken away, ſeems liable to great objection, and I would not 
be thought to approve it ; for a ſpirit of liberty can never ap- 
prove ſuch proceedings even againſt the worſt and the moſt 
guilty of men, as may be applied to deſtroy the beſt and the 
moſt innocent. All I mean to commend is the wiſdom of 
Henxy the eighth, in abandoning theſe miniſters ; in gaining 
the affections of his ſubjects; and in making ſuch impreſſions 
of gratitude on their minds, as laſted long and were of ſervice 


to him, even when he oppreſſed the people in his turn. 


Vanity and preſumption were reigning qualities in the 
character of this prince. The firſt betrayed him into conti- 
nual errors. The laſt made him perſiſt in them. Pride is 
obſerved to defeat it's own end, by bringing the man who 
ſeeks eſteem and reverence, into contempt. Vanity, ſelf: ſuffi- 
ciency, preſumption, the offspring of pride, have much the 
ſame effect; ſince no one is ſo liable to be deceived and go- 
verned, as he who imagines that he is capable of neither. 
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Tae characters of the princes and popes of this age, ren- 
dered the ſcene of foreign affairs very important. Henry the 
eighth was happy enough to have no intereſt of his own 
abroad worth engaging him in the broils of the continent. He 
was free from guaranties of foreign dominions, and from all 
engagements to foreign princes, which could in the leaſt en- 
cumber him. In this ſtate he might have kept himſelf with 
equal dignity and. advantage, He might have increaſed his 
ſtrength, whilſt other princes waſted theirs. He might have 
been applied to as the mediator, or arbitrator of the chriſtian 
world ; and have found his account in all the wars and nego- 
tiations, without being a party in them.---He did the very 
contrary. A roſe, bleſſed by the pope; an emperor ſerving in 
his army, and taking his pay; a whimfical project of con- 
queſts never deſigned to be made, and impoſſible to be kept, 
if they had been made, were ſufficient to draw him into the 
moſt extravagant engagements, in which he always played 
gold againſt counters with allies, who generally played coun- 
ters againſt gold. His engagements of this kind, became 
numberleſs, frequently inconſiſtent, and ſo very raſh and un- 
adviſed, that whilſt his aim, or his pretence, was to keep a 
ballance between the great powers of Europe, he more than 
once aſſiſted the ſtrongeſt to oppreſs the weakeſt. The ſpring 
of all this ſtrange conduct lay in the private intereſts and paſ- 
ſions of Wols EY, who became his firſt minifter very early, 
and was his favorite earlier. If Henzv the eighth negotiated 
perpetually, and was perpetually the bubble of thoſe with 
whom and for whom he negotiated, this happened -chiefly 
becauſe he was, in the firſt place, the bubble of his miniſter.--- 
Wor.sty's avarice was fed and his ambition flattered by the 
emperor ; by the court of France; and by that of Rome, in 
their turns. He ſupported himſelf, in great meaſure, at home 
by the opinion of his credit abroad ; and his maſter's favor to 

him 
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him was ſtrengthened by the art of thoſe whom he ſerved at 
his maſter's and, his country's expence, In ſhort, the ſuc- 
ceſs, or diſappointment of his private ſchemes, were the hinges 
on which the whole policy of this nation turned for twenty 
years; and the groſſeſt miſmanagement, obſtinately purſued, 
by the miniſter, in the midſt of univerſal difapprobation, was 


ment n by the king. 


Tus king, no doubt, thought himſelf as infallible in the 
choice of men as in the choice of meaſures; and therefore 
when he had once given his confidence to Worser, no mat- 
ter by what inducements, his preſumption ſkreened the mini- 
ſter from his ſuſpicion. 


Ir was eaſy for 'WorLszy to keep his maſter from hearken- 
ing to particular advice, or to the general voice of the people; 
becauſe it was eaſy to perſuade him that he wanted no advice; 
that he could not be deceived, tho his people might ; ind 
perhaps, that it was utibecoming a great prince to alter his 
meaſures, or withdraw his favor, on the clamors of the public. 
At the fame time, we may fairly ſuppoſe (for the monuments 
of hiſtory will juſtify us in ſuppoſing) that the butcher's ſon 
was not ſuch a bungler, nor rendered by a low education ſo 
void of addreſs, as not to know how to infinuate without the 
air of adviſing; and how to receive all his own ſuggeſtions 
back from his maſter, in the ſtyle of orders, with the utmoſt 
demonſtration of implicit ſubmiſſion to his judgment, and ab- 


ſolute reſignation to his will. 


Bur however: blind the king might be, the cycs of the 


people continued open to his and their true intereſt. The 


diſcontent grew general; and to this general diſcontent were 


owing the principal difficulties which Hexev the eighth h 
Wit 
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with, during tho firſt half of his reign.— As much complaiſance 
as he had been uſed to find in his parliaments, he durſt nat al- 
ways demand money of them, ſor the ſupport of his enterprizes. 
His miniſter ſoon put him upon the expedient of raiſing it by 
his own authority. But theſe attempts were reſented warmly, 
and oppoſed ſo fturdily, even when the rough name of a tax 
was changed into the ſofter ſound of a benevolence, that the 
king was obliged to retract ; to compound; to excuſe himſelf; 
to diſavow his miniſter ; and to pardon all thoſe who bad been 
concerned in particular inſurrections, from a fear of one which 
might become univerſal. 9 

No prince could be more firmly ſeated on his throne. No 
prince could be leſs framed to brook oppoſition. No prince 
could be leſs ſuſceptible of fear. And yet to this point of di- 
ſtreſs did HN RV the eighth bring himſelf, by truſting his firſt 
miniſter too much, and regarding the ſenſe of his people too 
little. All orders of men concurred on theſe occaſions; and 
the merchants ſignalized themſelves. Neither the flattery, nor 
the menaces of Worsty could prevail on them to be ſilent, 
when they felt that their own and the national intereſts were 
ſacrificed or neglected, at every turn. Much leſs could they 


be cozened ſo far as to expoſe their fortunes in trade, the 


only fortunes which merchants acquired in thoſe days, in order 
to conceal the blunder of a miniſter, or to ftop the clamor 
againſt him. We find a remarkable inſtance of this beha- 
vior of the merchants in the year 1528; when the commerce 
of the Low countries, on which our woollen trade depended 
principally at that time, was interrupted by a war with the 
emperor, which evidently took it's riſe from no ather motive 
than a pique of the miniſter. 
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Tus ill ſucceſs of theſe illegal methods, obliged the king 
to have recourſe to his parliament: but his parliament thought 
like his people; and the oppoſition given in the houſe of com- 
mons was ſuch as became the repreſentative body of the na- 
tion. That which happened in the year 1523, is worthy of 
particular obſervation. , It was not grounded only on the ex- 
orbitancy of the fum demanded, but likewiſe on the nature of 
the | ſervice for which the demand was made. As high as 
prerogative was carried at this time, and as undiſputed a point 
as the power of the crown to make war or peace might be ; 
yet it is undeniable that the commons would not give money, 
without knowing how it was to be employed; and that they 
proportioned their grants to the judgment they made of the 
reaſonableneſs or unreaſonableneſs of the employment de- 
ſigned. - Wols xv, the moſt inſolent miniſter our nation had 
ſeen at that time, was however ſo far from objecting to this 
method of proceeding in the houſe of commons, that he open- 
ed to that houſe, in a long diſcourſe, the reaſons of the king's 
meaſures, as he affected to call his own meaſures; and endea- 
vored to prove the neceſſity of ſupporting them. Nay, when 
neither his rhetoric could perſuade, nor his authority influence, 
he offered to debate the whole matter, and to anſwer the ob- 
jections of thoſe who oppoſed the king's defires. The houſe 
rejected his offer; obſerved their forms; maintained their dig- 
nity. They diſapproved a war, wantonly undertaken, and in 
which the intereſts of the nation were not concerned, They 
ſhewed however their regard to the king, by giving ſome part 
of the ſubſidy, and their regard to the kingdom, by refuſing, 
to the laſt, to give the whole. 


As for the miniſter, he received the mortification which he 
deſerved.. Theſe frequeut oppoſitions, on the part of the people 
and the parliament, were really made to the miniſter. Hznzv 
| the 
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the eighth ſeemed, on ſome occaſions, to deſire that they 
ſhould be ſo underſtdod,! even before Wols z v's faror began to 
be in its wain; and yet we ſhall have no reaſon to be ſurpriſ- 
ed, if we conſider the true character of this prince, that theſe 
very oppoſitions prepared his mind for receiving thoſe leſſons 
which Woi.szy was ready to give him, againſt liberty, and in 
favor of arbitrary power. -A wicked miniſter, who neither 
gains, nor deſerves to gain, the good will of a nation, muſt 
ſecure and will endeavor to revenge himſelf, by perſuading his 
maſter to negect it. Force and corruption being the ſole 
means, by which he can maintain his power, and preſerve his 
ill-gotten wealth, it is neceſſary for him that the prince whom 
he ſerves, ſhould look upon thoſe as the ſole expedients by 
which government can be ſupported, - Wousty purſued this 
abominable ſcheme. '' He looked upon the King's ſubjects, 
« ſays Raein, as fo many ſlaves; and unfortunately for them, 
« he inſpired the king by degrees with the ſame principles; 
6e and inſinuated to him, that he ought to conſider the par- 
« liament only as an inſtrument to execute his will.. Theſe 
were the ſeeds he ſowed, which fell on a rank ſoil, and pro- 
duced in the latter half of HENRY“ reign, ſuch bitter fruit as 
this nation never taſted before, nor ſince.WolszE y had been 
the ſcandal and the ſcourge. of his country, whilſt he lived ; 
and he continued to be ſo even in the grave. 
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FTAHE divorce of Hznzv the eighth and CarHRINEH of 
Arragon begins a new and moſt memorable aera in the 
general hiſtory. of England; and indeed of all Europe. It is the 
beginning likewiſe of a new period in the particular reign of 
which we are ſpeaking A king, who had been till now the 
great aſſertor of the authority of the pope, and the great de- 
fender of the doctrine of the church of Rome, undertakes to 
deſtroy. the former in his dominions, and gives ſeveral incura- 
ble wounds to the latter.---A king, whoſe whole attention had 
been employed abroad, and in whoſe time „ there was no 
« treaty and almoſt conventiele in Chriſtendom, wherein he 
had not his particular agent and intereſt,” as my lord Hzr- 
BERT expreſſes himſelf, becomes. wholly taken up with dome- 
ſtic affairs; and if he looks abroad, during the reſt of his life, 
it is chiefly. on account of what | paſſes: at home. He, who 
had connived at ſeditions and pardoned inſurrections, grows 
impatient. of the leaſt contradiction. He, who had often com- 
pounded with his parliaments, and ſubmitted to them on many 
occaſions, dictates all their proceedings; and the voice of the 
law is little elſe than the eccho of the voice of the king. In 
ſhort; he, who had been led, amuſed, governed by his mi- 
niſter, drives, over- bears, tyrannizes; butchers his ſervants and 
his wives, his commons and his nobility. : 


When Hzwxv the eighth firſt engaged in the affair of the 
divorce, he could not foreſee the conſequences of it; becauſe he. 
certainly did not expect the difficulties which gave occaſion to 
them, He went on during the two firſt years, in the beaten 
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road, by which ſo many others had gone beſore to the ſame 
end; and he ſeemed to have no view beſides that of employing 
the authority of one pope to undo what the authority of another 
pope had done. Nay, after CRN ER had began open to other 
views to him, he ſeemed ſtill to cling to Rome, reſolved to ſuc- 
ceed any way; but deſirous to ſucceed that way,---Happy was it 
that he took his meaſures no better, and that he was no better 
ſcrved on this occaſion than on many others l. He ſuffered 
himſelf to be amuſed by CLemenT the ſeventh, the leaſt ſcru- 
pulous man alive; and who would have divorced him, or 
have done any 1 pontifical job for bim, if the league form- 
ed to reduce the emperor's power in Italy had ſucceeded. But 
the emperor's power there continuing to prevail, the pope 
concluded his treaty with this prince on the moſt advantage- 
ous terms. He obtained that favorite point, for which he 
would have ſacrificed not only the intereſts of HENRY the 
eighth, but even thoſe of the papaey itſelf, I mean the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the family of Mzpicts on the ruins of the 
Florentine liberty. The joſs of Genoa, the total deſtruction 
of the French army in the kingdom of Naples, and veral 
other conſiderations induced Francis. the firſt to make) his 
peace with the emperor likewiſe, and to lahr to * bea 
oh Cambray. | 


Tuus did Hznzv the eighth and himielf at once diſap- 
pointed in the expectations he had been made to entertain 
from the court of Rome, and deſtitute of all foreign aſſiſtance; 
Fzancis being the only ally, of whom he could avail himſelf 


to influence the councils of Rome, in oppoſition to the em- 


In. this ſtate of m, H NEC coſdrted to that which will 
be always the beſt andfureſt. reſerve of a King: of.Great ä 3 
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the inclinations, and affections of his people. He had not 
the trouble of diſpoſing them, fof he found them already diſ- 
poſed to his purpoſes. The ſpirit, raiſed by WickLiees about 
two centuries before; againſt the uſurpations of the pope and 
the clergy, was ſtill alive. The ſufferings of the Lollards, as 
his followers were called, had not abated it, The art of 
printing had been propagated ; and the late ſucceſs of LurHER 
had encouraged it. There were multitudes therefore, in all 
parts of the kingdom, who defired a complete reformation 
of the church, both in doctrine and in diſcipline, Others 
again were content that the papal authority, grievous in it's 
nature, and ſcandalous in it's Exerciſe, as well as the extrava- 
gant power and impertinent immunities of the clergy, ſhould 
be taken away. But they, meant to go no farther. Many 
would not go even ſo far as this; but were ſtill ſlaves to all 
their prejudices; and remained in the midſt of this defection, 
attached to the pope, as well as to the corrupted doctrine, and 
the depraved diſcipline of the church, | 


Wurlsr the ene was ſollicited at Rome, me the pro- 
ceedings relating to it were carried on by the direction, and 
under the authority of the pope, it was the king's affair; it 
was the affair of his miniſters. But when it appeared impra- 
RAicable-in this method, and HR NRV reſolved, in order to ac- 
compliſh it in another, to deliver himſelf and his people from 
the yoke of Rome; the affair of the divorce became a natio- 
nal affair, and the cauſe of the king became the cauſe of his 
Auldeet, As he proceeded in it, he was encouraged to pro- 
ceed. The concurrence of his people grew every day more 
general, and he was ſupported with the greateſt warmth, He 
ſoon held the clergy at his mercy, and the popiſh party was 
-beokeog and 2 if not auer cruſhed, | 19 
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Dune this eager purſuit after eceleſiaſtical berry) a > power 


very dangerous to civil liberty was erected. We "obſerved be- 


fore that the prerogative had been caxied high, and extended 
wide in the reign of HEN the , who obtained much by 
law, and obtained more by his manner of conſtruing and exe- 
cuting the law, His fon, parting with none of his authority, 
and improving the conjuncture ſo as to acquire a great deal 
more, acquired fo much at laſt, that the power of the crown 
exceeded by far that proportion, which is conſiſtent with the 


ſecurity of public liberty and private property. It is true, 
indeed, that he always took care to have the law on his fide; 


and would neither venture on the exerciſe of acts of power 
againſt it, or without it. His experience in the former part 
of his reign, had taught him the danger of. ſuch a conduct; 

and, in the latter part, he had no occaſion to purſue it. The 
opinion of the nation went along with him now; and, as ex- 


orbitant as his demands frequently were, his arliaments refuſ- 


ed him nothing. At one time, they gave up to him, in a 
great degree, the legiſlative authority; and his proclamations 
were made, under ſome reſtrictions, equivalent to acts of par- 


liament. At another time, they aſcribed to him a ſort of 


infallibility; and letters patent, under the great ſeal, were made 


neceſſary to determine the articles of faith, which men were 
to believe fully, and the doctrines, tites and ceremonies, which 
they were to obſerve and practice, under ſeveral penalties.-— 


The ſuſpicious ſtate of affairs abroad was amplified to give a 
pretence to one of theſe laws; and the confuſed tate of re- 
ligion at home, and the daſhing of parties about it, might 
afford ſome color to the other. The truth is, that any pre- 
tence {crved, at this time, to grant whatever the king deſired; 

a ſtronger inſtance of which cannot be imagined than that of 
the ſubſidy, obtained in the year 1540 HEN had got im- 
menſe riches by the firſt ang ſecond ſuppreſſion of ng 
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A principal inducement to the laſt, which was likewiſe the 
greateſt, was this; that the king Alg be enabled, without 
taxing the people, to defend them againſt ſuch mpahons, as 
the court had been pleaſed to ſuppole ; and with the rumors 
ol which the nation had been purp .ofely alarmed, Theſe in- 
vaſions did not happen. HENRY continued in peace with all 
his neighbours : and yet, the very next year, he not only ac- 
cepted from the clergy of the province of Canterbury, with 
the approbation of parliament, a grant of the fifth part of their 
revenue; but he demanded a ſubſidy likewiſe of the houſe of 
commons. So extravagant a demand could not but meet with 
ſome oppoſition, The ſubſidy however was granted in as 
large a proportion, as if the nation had been engaged in a 
dangerous war. The reaſons for granting it were almoſt bur- 
leſque. It was affirmed, by the king's party, that he had laid 
out vaſt ſums in ſecuring the coaſts; and that the keeping his 
ſubjects in peace and plenty coſt him more than the moſt bur- 
thenſome war.----Thus a precedent was made of converting 
into ordinary aids of the government thoſe heavy taxes, which 
ought never to be felt by the people, unleſs upon the moſt 
extraordinary occaſions, That they ought to be laid in time 
of war, neither was, nor ever could be doubted. That they 
were equally neceſſary in time of peace, was now eſtabliſhed 
by the logic of the court; and we may be ſure that the argu- 
ment would have been urged with ſtill more force and effect, 

if the nation had fallen, by the management of the courtiers 
in that age, into fuch a E as could neither be called 
properly a ſtate of war, or a ſtate of peace. 


Tas :bſolute power which Henzy the eighth exerciſed 
over the purſes, lives, liberties and conſciences of his people, 
was due to the intire influence which he had gained over 


the parliament; and this dependency of the two houſes Pp 
tne 


- 
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the king did, in effect, eſtabliſh tyranny by law.----If we look 
for the true cauſe of this dependency, we ſhall find it, as 
Rapid hath very judiciouſly obſerved, in thoſe diviſions of the 
nation, concerning religion, which 1 have mentioned above. 
----The party, which oppoſed all reformation, by a bigotted 
attachment to the diſcipline, as well as doctrine of the church 
of Rome, furniſhed the king with as many pretences for 
graſping at power, and ſqueezing money out of his people, as 
ambition could with, or profuſion require. -The other two 
parties concurred with the king, and went together to a cer: 
tain point ; that is, to throw off the papal yoke, and to lefſen 
the power of the clergy. But here they ſeparated, and went 
different ways; one to carry the reformation forward, and the 
other to ſtop it where it then ſtood ; whilſt the king ſeemed 
to keep in a middle way between them both. Sometimes, 
he ſeemed to favor thoſe whoſe principles led them to an in- 
tire reformation; and he touched the doctrine, tho with a 
gentler hand than the diſcipline of the church. Sometimes 
he appeared zealous for the doctrine, and even for ſome part 
of the diſcipline; and the manner in which he often executed 
that bloody ſtatute, the law of ſix articles, would incline one 
to think that he joined to his political conſiderations a tin- 
cture of religious prejudice on theſe heads. But however that 
was, certain it is that the hopes which each of theſe two par- 
ties entertained of the king, and the fears which they enter- 
tained of one another, occaſioned their continual bidding for 
him, if I may be allowed to uſe ſuch an expreſſion. This 
emulation formed then, what it always muſt form, the moſt 
dangerous conjuncture to which liberty can be expoſed. When 
the motives of contending parties are founded on private am- 
bition and avarice, the danger is great. How much greater 
muſt it be, when theſe motives are founded on religion. hke- 
wile; when the heads and hearts of both fides are heated 
even 


p 
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even to enthuſiaſm; when this ſpirit mingles itſelf with. the 
ſpirit of faction; ſo that ſome through folly, and ſome through 
knavery, are ready to ſacrifice public liberty to their particu- 
lar ſchemes of religion? 


= 


Is ſuch circumſtances as theſe was this nation, when HENRY 
the eighth died; and if he had left a ſon and ſucceſſor, of 
full age, and bold and enterprizing like himſelf; our liberties 
had been irretrievably loft, according to all appearances,---- 
Hax the eighth, by applying to his parliaments for the ex- 
traordinary powers which he exerciſed, and by taking theſe 

wers for ſuch terms, and under ſuch reſtrictions as the par- 
liament impoſed, owned indeed ſufficiently that they did not 
belong of right to the crown, He owned likewiſe, in effect, 
more than any prince who went before him, how abſolutely 
the diſpoſition: of the crown of England belongs to the people 
of England, by procuring ſo many different and oppoſite ſet- 
tlements of it to be made in parliament, and yet tyranny was 
actually eſtabliſhed. The freedom of our government might 
floriſh in ſpeculation ; but certainly it did not ſubſiſt in practice. 
In the caſe therefore ſuppoſed above, our fore-fathers would 
very ſoon have found how fatal it is, in any circumſtances, by 
any means, or under any pretences, to admit incroachments on 
the conſtitution; and how vain it is, when theſe incroach- 
ments are once admitted, for the ſervice of ſome preſent turn, 
to preſcribe limitations to the exerciſe or. duration of them. 


Bur providence directed the courſe of things better, and 
broke thoſe ſhackles which we had forged for ourſelves. A: 
minority followed this turbulent reign ; the government was 
weak; the governors divided; and the temper: of the people 
ſuch, as made it prydent. to ſooth them. This the duke of 


SOMERSET 
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SomerseT did out of inclination, and the duke of NoxTHuM- 
BERLAND out of policy. To the former we owe not only the 
complete eſtabliſhment of the church of England on the ruins 
of popery, but the firſt and great ſteps which were: made to 
reſtore a free government. In the very firſt year of his admi- 
niſtration, ſeveral acts which had paſſed in the reign. of Hzngv 
the eighth, and in ſome preceding reigns, : grievous, to the 
people, and deſtructive of liberty, were repealed ; and among 
others that abſurd act, which gave to proclamations the force 
of laws. The law of the fix articles was likewiſe repealed. 
Others were explained, and ſeveral new laws were made in fa- 
vor of civil, as well as eccleſiaſtical liberty; both of which got 
ſo much ſtrength, in the reign of EDwanp the ſixth, that they 
were able to ſtand the ſhort but violent ſhock: of queen Mary's 
reign. This princeſs lived long enough to confirm, not to de- 
ſtroy, our religion by perſecution. The ill-concerted inſur- 
rection of Wyar gave ſtrength to the faction which prevailed 
at court, and diſcouraged, for ſome time, all oppoſition; nay, 
the methods taken to influence the elections, and to gain by 
corruption the members who were choſen, were carried on ſo 
openly, that the price for which each man ſold himſelf, was 
publickly known. No wonder then if the papal authority 
was reſtored, and the queen's marriage with PHI the fe= 
cond approved, But this ſtate of things could not laſt long, 


nor was the nation diſpoſed to bear a continual ſacrifice of her 
intereſt to Rome and Spain. Jan | WI 


Tur parliament, corrupt as it was, began to revolt againſt 
the court, The ſpirit of liberty revived ; and that ſpirit, and 
the ſpirit of reformation. in religion, had made more progreſs 
than was readily perceived. This progreſs had been made 
en, among the commons; and therefore, tho the au- 


thority 
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thority of the crown, of the council, and of the great lords 
kept up other appearances, yet there was a fecret fire burn 
ing, which muſt and would have broke out. The effects of 
the cauſes, laid in the reign of HENAr the ſeventh, began 
now to appear. The lands of the nobility wete leſſened, and 
thoſe of the commons increaſed. Trade had been encouraged 
for ſeveral years. We ſee that ſome care had been taken of 
it, even in the troubleſome times of Epwarp the fourth, and 
very much was done towards the advancement of it in the 
reigns of HENRY the ſeventh and Hznxv the eighth. The 
Weſt-Indies had been diſcovered about half a century before; 
and part of the immenſe treaſures, which flowed from thence 
into Europe, began to increaſe the profits; and, increaſing 
the profits, to increaſe the induſtry of our merchants. Hzxzv 
the eighth had fold a very great part of the church lands at 
low prices, on purpole to engage the body of the nation in 
one common intereſt againſt the Romiſh clergy. The com- 
mons had made their uſe of this ſtrain of policy, and had got 
into very great eſtates in lands, by theſe as well as by other 
means: ſo that the king, the lords and the church, who had 
formerly held ſo great an overballance of property in land, 
had now little more than one third of the whole belonging to 
them ; the conſequences of which were not foreſeen by queen 
Maxy ; neither did ſhe live long enough to feel them in any 
oreat degree. They did not eſcape the penetration of her 
ſiſter. She foreſaw them, and the great glory and happineſs 
of her reign may juſtly be attributed to this farſt principle; 
that ſhe had the wiſdom to diſcern not only the actual alte- 
ration, which was already made, but the growing alteration, 
which would every day increaſe in the ſtate of property ; 
that ſhe accommodated at once the whole ſyſtem of her govern- 
ment to this great ** and inſtead of depending upon 

Vor. We: cc expe- 
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SoMERSET did out of inclination, and the duke of Noxrnuu- 
BERLAND out of policy. To the former we owe not only the 
complete eſtabliſhment of the church of England on the ruins 
of popery, but the firſt and great ſteps which were made to 
reſtore a free government. In the very firſt year of his admi- 
niſtration, ſeveral acts which had 5 5 in the reign of HxxR 
the eighth, and in ſome preceding reigns, grievous; to the 
people, and deſtructive of liberty, were repealed ; and among 
others that abſurd act, which gave to proclamations the force 
of laws. The law of the fix articles was likewiſe repealed. 

Others were explained, and ſeveral new laws were made in fa- 
vor of civil, as well as eccleſiaſtical liberty; both of which got 
ſo much ſtrength, in the reign of EpwanRD the ſixth, that they 
were able to ſtand the ſhort but violent ſhock: of queen Max's 
reign. This princeſs lived long enough to confirm, not to de- 
ſtroy, our religion by perſecution, The ill-concerted inſur- 
rection of Wyar gave ſtrength to the faction which prevailed 
at court, and diſcouraged, for ſome time, all oppoſition; nay, 
the methods taken to influence the elections, and to gain by 
corruption the members who were choſen, were carried on ſo 
openly, that the price for which each man ſold himſelf, was 
publickly known. No wonder then if the papal authority 
was reſtored, and the queen's marriage with Pfui the ſes. 
cond approved. But this ſtate of things could not laſt long, 


nor was the nation diſpoſed to bear a continual facrifice of her 
intereſt to Rome and Spain. Ly 


Tur parliament, corrupt as it was, began to revolt againſt 
the court. The ſpirit of liberty revived ; and that ſpirit, and 
the ſpirit of reformation. in religion, had made more progreſs 
than was readily perceived. This progreſs had been made 
principally among the commons; and thereſore, tho the au- 


thority 
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thority of the ctown, of the council, and of the great lords 
kept up other appearances, yet there was a fecret fire burn- 
ing, which muſt and would have broke out. The effects of 
the cauſes, laid in the reign of Hexev the feventh, began 
now to appear. The lands of the nobility were leſſened, and 
thoſe of the commons increaſed. Trade had been encouraged 
for ſeveral years. We ſee that ſome care had been taken of 
it, even in the troubleſome times of EpwaR D the fourth, and 
very much was done towards the advancement of it in the 
reigns of Henry the ſeventh and Hrnxv the eighth. The 
Weſt-Indies had been diſcovered about half a century before; 
and part of the immenſe treaſures, which flowed from thence 
into Europe, began to increaſe the profits; and, increaſing 
the profits, to increaſe the induſtry of our merchants. HxNRY 
the eighth had fold a very great part of the church lands at 
low prices, on purpoſe to engage the body of the nation in 
one common intereſt againſt the Romiſh clergy. . The com- 
mons had made their uſe of this ſtrain of policy, and had got 
into very great eſtates in lands, by theſe as well as by other 
means: ſo that the king, the lords and the church, who had 
formerly held ſo great an overballance of property in land, 
had now little more than one third of the whole belonging to 
them; the conſequences of which were not foreſeen by queen 
Maar! neither did ſhe live long enough to feel them in any 
great degree. They did not eſcape the penetration of her 
ſiſter. She foreſaw them, and the great glory and happineſs 
of her reign may juſtly be attributed to this firſt principle; 
that ſhe had the wiſdom to diſcern not only the actual alte- 
ration, which was already made, but the growing alteration, 
which would every day increaſe in the ſtate of property; 
that ſhe accommodated at once the whole ſyſtem of her govern- 
ment to this great ** and inſtead of depending upon 
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expedients, which were now no longer of ſeaſon, cha the 
ſole expedient that remained, for making herſelf and her 
people happy; which was to place the whole ſtrength and ſe- 


curity of her government in the affections of her people, and 
in her ſuperior credit with them, 
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| E have now brought theſe remarks on the Engliſh 

hiſtory not only down to times little remote from our 
own, but to a period, when the monarchy ſettled on a new 
foundation; upon which it ſtill continues and reſts more firm- 
ly than ever at this hour. The obſervations therefore, which 
remain to be made, in order to illuſtrate what hath been ad- 
vanced, concerning the ſpirit of liberty and the ſpirit of fa- 
Aion, will for theſe reaſons be the more appoſite, the more 
affecting, and by conſequence the more uſeful ; but, for theſe 
very reaſons likewiſe, it is probable that they will become the 
occaſions of louder complaints, and of more impertinent cla- 
mor.----We ſhall be ſincerely ſorry for this; becauſe we look 
on the alarm, which hath been taken at our endeavors to re- 
vive the ſpirit, and to confirm and propagate the doctrines of 
liberty, in a country where liberty is ſtill avowed, and under 
a government eſtabliſhed on the principles of liberty, as a 
moſt ſuſpicious and melancholy ſymptom. But the ſtronger 
this ſymptom appears, the more incumbent we ſhall think it 
upon us to purſue the honeſt deſign, to which we have devot- 
ed ourſelves with conſtancy and vigor. \ 


Tut ſhameleſs crew, who write againſt their country, as 
they would write againſt their God, for hire, ſhall have little 
regard from us. The ſcandalous licence with which they 
have preſumed to draw odious parallels, and the impudence 
with which they have imputed theſe parallels to us, have bcen 
abundantly expoſed already. The few, the very few things, 
which they have alledged in point of fact, or argument, have 
WWF 117 1 been 
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been often anſwered ; perhaps too often, conſidering how little 
weight they carried with them, and how little impreſſion they 
were capable of making on the underſtanding even of thoſe, 
who had other reaſons for inclining to that fide of the 
queſtion. The ribaldry which theſe ſcribblers employ, hath 
been and will continue to be deſpiſed, not anſwered. It can- 
not be expected that we ſhould take notice of every little, 
frivolous, childiſh declamation, which Appears in public, how- 
ever ſome perſons may demean themſelves by pretending. to 
admire them. The menaces, affectedly and inſolently thrown 
out on one fide, and the flattery, ſervilely offered on the other, 
are equally objects of our contempt; and if we take a little 
notice of the former, once for all, before we proceed any far- 
ther in theſe remarks, it is purely becauſe we cannot under- 
ſtand them to be the language of theſe writers. When they 
talk in this ſtyle, they ſpeak the language of him who guides 
their pens, and who is known to reward their labors. To him 
therefore it may not be improper to addreſs ourſelves in the fol- 
lowing manner. N 


« Tax perſons, whom you threaten, fir, neither value your 
« favor, nor fear your anger. Whenever you attempt any 
« act of power againſt any of them, you ſhall find that you 
« have to do with men who know they have not offended the 
« law ; and therefore truſt they have not offended the king; 
« who know they are ſafe, as long as the laws and liberties of 
« their country are ſo ; and who are ſo little defirous of be- 
te ing ſafe any longer, that they would be the firft to bury 
« themſelves in the ruins of the Britiſh conſtitution, if you, 
« or any miniſter as deſperate as you, ſhould be able to. de- 
ce ſtroy it. But let us aſk, on this occaſion, what you are, 
« who, thus preſume to threaten ? Are you not one, whoſe 
« meaſure of folly and iniquity is full; who can neither hold, 
: 2 © nor - 
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« nor quit his power with impunity ; and over whoſe head 
ce the long-gathering cloud of national vengeance is ready to 
« bur{t ?---Is-it not time for you, far, inſtead of threatening to 
« attack others, to confider how ſoon you may be attacked 
« yourſelf How many crimes may be charged upon you 
« and yours, which almoſt every man can prove; and how 
« many more are ready to ſtart into light, as ſoon as the 
« power, by which you now conceal them, ſhall determine ? 
« ----When next you meditate revenge on your adverſaries, 
« remember this truth: the laws muſt be deſtroyed before 
« they can ſuffer, or you eſcape. 


Lr us now return to our ſubject. -In the early days of our 
government, after the Norman invaſion, the commons of Eng- 
land were rather ſormidable in their collective, than conſiderable 
in their repreſentative body; by their numbers in extraordi- 
nary emergencies, rather than by their weight in the ordinary 
courſe of government. In later days, they began to acquire 


\ 


ſome of this weight by degrees. They repreſented grievances 3 


they gave, or refuſed ſubſidies; and they exerciſed, in a regu- 
lar, ſenatorial manner, the powers lodged in them by the 


conſtitution; but ſtill they did not obtain the intire weight, 


till they were wholly emancipated ; and they were not ſo till 
the great change, which we are ſpeaking of, happened. Be- 
fore this time, they had too much of the dependency of te- 
nants, and the king, the nobility and the clergy had too 
much of the ſuperiority of landlords. This dependency of 
the commons added to that, which the crown frequently found 


means of creating, either by influencing their elections, or by 


corrupting: their repreſentatives, notwithſtanding all the pro- 
viſions made againſt it, which we have touched in a * former 


* See the Craftſman, Ne 223. 3 
paper, 
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paper, kept this.part of the legiſlature in ſuch a ſtate, as made 
it unable fully to anſwer the end of it's inſtitution; and the 
ſyſtem of our government was by conſequence, in this reſpect, 
defective. Ra OR Apo! 


Covrp Herz the ſeventh have found means, as he redu- 
ced the nobility lower, to have hindered the commons from 
riſing higher; could he have opened a way to the diminution 
of the property of the lords, and have prevented that increaſe 
of the ſame property amongſt the commons, to which, on the 
contrary, he gave occaſion, and which time and accidents 
conſpired to bring about; the ballance of this government 
would have been totally loſt, tho the outward forms of it had 
been preſerved. Our liberty would have been loſt by con- 
fequence ; and our kings, with an houſe of lords and an houſe 
of commons, and all the appearances of limited monarchs, 
might have been as arbitrary as thoſe princes are, who govern 
countries, where no ſuch conſtitution prevails. The reaſon 
of this will appear plain to thoſe who remember what hath 
been obſerved, in ſome of our former papers, that a depen- 
dent exerciſe of the powers, lodged in the two houſes of par- 
liament, will endanger, and may, more effectually than any 
other expedient, deſtroy liberty ; and that the preſervation of 
our freedom is no way to be ſecured but by a free and inde- 
pendent exerciſe of theſe powers. Now ſuch an exerciſe could 
not have continued, much leſs have been improved, if Henry 
the ſeventh had been able, at the ſame time, to weaken his no- 
bility, and to keep his commons from acquiring new ſtrength. 
But this was impracticable. At leaſt, it was not attempted. 
Hewry the ſeventh haſtened to the cure of that evil which 
preſſed him moſt, the power of the nobility, as his ſon ſoon 
afterwards effectually reduced the exorbitant power of the 
clergy ; and in pulling down thele powers, which, as they 
were 
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were conſtituted and had been exerciſed, hurt the crown more 
than my ſerved the people, theſe princes became the inſtru- 
ments of raiſing another power, which is the beſt, if not the 
ſole effectual barrier againſt uſurpations of illegal, and abuſes 
of legal prerogatives; and which, at the ſame time, can never 
be applied to do any real hurt to the crown, unleſs in caſes 
where it is bent and forced to do this hurt by the crown itſelf, 
in the firſt place, againſt the natural tendency and direction of 
it, | 


Tx1s increaſe of the property of the commons, by taking 
off from them a conſtant dependency of one ſort, and by ren- 
dering them leſs obnoxious to an occaſional dependency. of 
another, gave greater dignity, and added greater weight in 
the ballance of government, to their repreſentative body. The 
houſe of commons became more powerful, without the attri- 
bution of any new powers, and purely by the different man- 
ner in which their independency, the effect of their property, 
enabled them to exerciſe the ſame powers, which they en- 
Joyed before. A concert with a few great Jords, and a few 
leading prelates, was now no longer ſufficient to guide the 
ſenſe of parliament, and to eftabliſh the meaſures of govern- 
ment; no, not even in caſes, where this concert might be ex- 
tended to ſome of the commons themſelves. Intrigue and 
cabal became unneceſſary, when the national intereſt was wiſe- 
ly purſued ; and ineffectual, when it was not. The way was 
open to gain the parliament, by gaining the nation; but to 
impoſe on the nation, by gaining the par.iament was hard; 
for the weight without doors determined, in thoſe days, the 
weight within, The fame cauſes, which rendered the houſe 
of commons more conſiderable to the court, to the nobility, 
to the clergy, to the commons themſelves, rendered likewiſe 
the whole body of the commons of more importance to thoſe 


wha 
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who were choſen to repreſent them. Beſides which, ha fre- 
quency of new elections, which was deemed an advantage, as 
long as the ſervice was deemed an honorable burthen, gave 
the nation frequent opportunities of modelling the repreſenta- 
tive body, according to the interefts and inclinations of ' the 
collective body. From hence it followed, that that credit and 
influence in the nation, which can only be acquired and pre- 
ſerved by adhering to the national intereſt, became the ole 
means of maintaining a laſting credit and influence in the houſe 
of commons; upon which the harmony of government, and 
the happineſs of prince and people N more than ever. 


Tus were we brought back, in times very diſtant and in 
circumſtances very different, to the principles of government, 
which had prevailed amongſt our Saxon anceſtors, before they 
left Germany. Whatever particular pre-eminencies, or powers, 
were veſted in the prineipal men, the great affairs of ſtate 
were directed by the whole bady of the nation.—- De mino- 


ribus principes, de majoribus omnes. 


Suck were the natural effects of this new ſettlement; and 
thus our limited monarchy became capable of as much per- 
fection, as wiſdom and favorable accidents can communicate 
to any human inſtitution; for can we raiſe our ideas of this 
kind of perfection higher than ordering the diſtribution of pro- 
perty and power in ſuch a manner, that the privileges of the 
people and the prerogative of the crown cannot be taken away, 
unleſs with their own conſent, or by their own fault? Now to 
this point of perfection was the conſtitution of our government 
brought, and farther it could not be brought; becauſe it is 
impoſſible to ſecure either prince or people again themſelves, 
or againſt the effects of their own conduct. 


ONE 
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Os part of what hath been ſaid upon this ſubje& will not, 
I think, be diſputed, The other, perhaps, may ſeem a para- 
dox; and a ſettlement, which rendered our government more 
democratical, will not be readily allowed to have been advan- 
tageous to the crown, tho it muſt be allowed to have been ſo 
to the people.----Let us examine therefore whether it was real- 


o 


ly ſo, or not. 


_ In all limited monarchies, and we are not ſpeaking of any 
other, the power of preſerving theſe limitations muft be placed 
{omewhere. The queſtion therefore is, whether it can be 
placed more advantageouſly, even for the crown as well as 


the people, than in the whole body of the nation. 


Wursr the commons had not property enough to have any 
ſhare in this power, the ſole check, which could be oppoſed 
to the incroachments of the crown, was the power of the ba- 
rons and of the clergy. But theſe. two orders of men had 
their particular intereſts, frequently oppoſite to each other and 
to thoſe of the people, as well as to thoſe of the crown; ſo 
that they were not only very incapable. of forming a ſecure 
barrier to liberty, but their power became terrible and dan- 
gerous to the crown itſelf, They ſlided eaſily into faction. 
They oſten incroached on the prince's authority, whilſt they 
reſiſted his increachments, real or pretended, on their own 
privileges; and under the plauſible. veil of law, or goſpel, pri- 
vate ambition had a greater ſhare than public liberty in their con- 
teſts, It is true, that during theſe conteſts, Magna Charta was 
ſigned and confirmed; and the condition of the people, in point 
of liberty, very much improved. But this was the accidental 
effect of the conteſts. between the kings, the barons and the 
clergy, as we have remarked-in ſpeaking of thoſe times, and not 
the natural eſſect of the property and power, lodged in the ba- 
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rons and the clergy. The commons were courted by all ſides, 
becauſe they were wanted by all. Had they been bubbles enough 
to look on the nobility and clergy as the proper guardians of 
liberty, and to have adhered to them accordingly, they might 
indeed have avoided being flaves to their kings, but they would 


have rendered both their kings and themſelves 1 leſs Go 
ſlaves to their temporal and ſpiritual lords. 


Aren the reigns of Epwazp the firſt, and Epwary the 
third, power came to be better poized, and our government 
took a more regular form. The prerogatives of our kings, 
and the privileges of our nobility, the authority and immunity 
of the church, and the rights of the people were more aſcer- 
tained ; and yet, after this time, the ſame obſervations will 
hold good in a very great degree. It is certain that the vaſt 
over-ballance of property and power, which ſtil continued 
in the nobility and clergy, inſtead of preventing, ſoftening, 
or ſhortening the calamities which followed, helped to form 
and maintain thoſe factions, which began, renewed, fomented 
the civil wars of York and Lancaſter, as well as the wicked 
conduct of Ricyary the ſecond, and the weak conduct of 
Hz NR the fixth. Redreſs of grievances and ſufficient ſecu- 
rity againſt them for the future might have ſatisfied the people, 
if they had been left to themſelves; but nothing leſs than re- 
volutions of government could fatisfy the factions, into which 
the great men were divided, and into which they divided the 
nation, by their influence over the people, and by the advan- 


| tages which the ill conduct of * F and Laneaſtrians. 
gave to each other. 


Tavs we ſee how unfately for the crown, as well as inſe- 
curely for the people, that property and power, which is ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve the limitations of our monarchy, was placed 

before 
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before the time, when that great change in the one and the 
other happened, which makes the ſubje& of this diſcourſe. 
But as ſoon as this change did happen, the crown was no lon- 
ger expoled to the ſame miſchiefs. 


_ Was the little power, which HENRY the fourth of France 
had in the town of Rochelle, was objected to him, he made 
an anſwer, worthy of his heroic ſpirit. © I do, faid he, all 1 
«deſire to do there, in doing nothing but what I ought.”--- 
This moderation of temper is, in all governments, the beſt, 
and, in limited monarchies, the only ſure and durable foun- 
dation of power. By preventing jealouſy in the people of the 
prince, it takes away all advantage againſt his government 
from faction; and the more watchful the people are over their 
liberties, the more ſenfible will they be of this moderation, and 
the more grateful for it. Faction proceeds always without 
reaſon ; but it can hardly ever ſucceed without pretence, and 
ſufficient pretence will hardly be found under fuch a govern- 
ment. . 


Wr a prince, who manifeſts this moderation of temper, 
purſues the true intereſt of his people, and ſuffers no other in- 
tereſt to come into any degree of competition with it, far from 
being the object of their jealouſy, he will be the principal ob- 
ject of their affection ; and if he joins to this character of 
goodneſs that of ability, he will be the principal object of their 
confidence likewiſe. Theſe are the ſtrongeſt chains, by which 
a people can be bound to their prince; eaſier indeed, but far 
ſtronger than thoſe of adamant, by which Dioxvs1us the 
elder boaſted that he had ſecured the tyranny of Syracuſe to 


Ka 


his ſon ; force, fear, a multitude of troops, and a guard of 


ten thouſand barbarians. A prince, who eſtabliſhes his go- 
vernment on the principles of affection, hath every thing to 
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hope and nothing to fear from his people. A prince, who 
eſtabliſhes his government on any other principles, acts in con- 
- tradition to the very end of his inſtitution. What objection 
therefore could be made, even on the-part of the crown, to a 
ſettlement of property and power, which put the guardianſhip 
of liberty into ſuch hands as never did, nor ever will invade 
the prerogative and authority of the crown, whilſt they are 
employed to thoſe purpoſes, for which alone they were intruſt- 
ed? It is confeſſed that if a prince ſhould attempt to eſtabliſh 
his government on any other principle than theſe; if he ſhould 
chuſe to depend rather on deceiving, corrupting, or forcing 
his people, than on gaining their affection and confidence; 
he might feel the weight of their property and power very 
heavy in the ſcale againſt him. But then it muſt be confeſ- 
ſed likewiſe that, in ſuch a caſe, this oppoſition of the people 
would be juſt ; and that the prince, not the people, would be 
anſwerable to himſelf and his family, to Gop and to man, for 
all the ill conſequences which might follow. : 


Ws hope that we have ſaid nothing, in order to ſhew the 
excellency of our conſtitution, as. it ſettled about the time of 
queen ELIZABETH, which is not agreeable to reaſon ; and ſure 
we are that the truth of theſe general propoſitions will be con- 
firmed by the particular examples which are to follow.---The 
reign of queen ELIZABETH will be one continued proof that 
the power of preſerving the limitations of a monarchy cannot 
be placed better, for a good and wiſe prince, than in the 
whole body of the people; and that the ſpirit of liberty will 
give greater ſtrength, as well as procure greater eaſe, to the 
government of ſuch a prince, than any abſolute monarch can 
hope to find in the moſt abject ſpirit, which principles of 
blind ſubmiſhon and paſhve obedience are capable of inſpir- 
ing. -The reigns immediately ſucceeding this, will be one 
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continued proof, that whenever the power of the people hath 
been exerciſed againſt the crown, it hath been owing prima- 
rily to the weak management and obſtinacy of the court, and 
to the unhappy choice which thoſe princes made of governing 
by factions, in oppoſition to the ſenſe and intereſt of the nation. 
From whence it will follow, that the great calamities which 
befel our country, in the middle of the laſt century, are un- 


juſtly charged on the fpirit of liberty; or on the nature of the 


: 


Britiſh conſtitution of government. 
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HERE is no part of our annals, nor perhaps of the 

| annals of any other country, which deſerves to be more 
ſtudied, or to be oftner called to remembrance both by thoſe 
who govern, and by thoſe who are governed, than the reign 
of queen ELIZABETH. We ſhall not however deſcend into all 
the obſervations which it affords ; nor even into all thoſe which 
might properly ſerve to our preſent purpoſe. 


In ſome * papers we made a few remarks on this reign, 
and on that of king James the firſt. We apprehend that the 
contraſte between them appeared very ſtrong on that occa- 
fon. This contraſte will probably appear ſtill much ſtronger, 
and by conſequence be the more inſtructive, when thoſe re- 
marks and theſe we are going to make come to center in one 
ſingle point; to ſhew that the conduct of queen ELIZABRTR, 
under great diſadvantages, produced all the good effects, 
which prince or people could deſire; becauſe it was wiſely 
ſuited to the nature of our government: whereas the conduct 
of king Jas the firſt, who had many and great advantages 
which his predeceſſor wanted, made his reign grievous to the 
people, uneaſy to himſelf, and acceſſory to thoſe misfortunes 
which befel his ſon ; becauſe it was ill-ſuited to the nature of 
our government, and founded on principles deſtructive of li- 


berty. 


Few princes, no, not even her cotemporary HNRVY the 
fourth of France, have been ever raiſed to a throne under more 


* See the Craftſman, Ne 137, 138, 139. 
diſ- 
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diſadvantageous circumſtances, or have been ſurrounded in it 


with more complicated difficulties than queen ELizazzTH.---— 
Let us take a general ſurvey of them. 


Tux diviſion and animoſity of parties had Wen carried to 
the height of religious rage. The cruelty of queen Manv's 
reign, in which much proteſtant blood had been ſhed, and: 
even that of her ſiſter with difficulty ſpared, rendered of courſe 
the perſecuting {ide more deſperate, and the other more exaſ- 
perated. It is hard to imagine that queen ETZ AZETH had 
been able to cultivate many perſonal attachments to herſelf, 
before ſhe came to the crown; except that of fir WruLiam 
Cxcil, afterwards lord BURLEIGH, and perhaps one or two- 
more. Her impriſonment for a time, and the great conſtraint 
under which ſhe lived, during her fiſter's whole reign, gave 
her little opportunity for it; and the jealous eye, with. which 
GARDINER and other eccleſiaſtical zealots obſerved her con- 
duct, made it dangerous to attempt it. 4 10 


Is general, the proteſtants defired her ſucceſſion; and the 
papild feared it. But the former were under oppreſſion, and 
even a kind of preſcription. The latter had the whole autho-- 
_ rity of the church and the ſtate in their hands, in this king- 
dom; and that of Ireland, bigotted to popery and prone to 
rebellion, was at their devotion: -—-The- proteftants themſelves: 
were divided, and thoſe who meant equally a reformation,. 


fell into the utmoſt aſperity againſt each other, concerning the: | 


manner of making it, and the point to which it ought. to be 
carried, on account af __ as. well as of N 


In this divided ſtate, and in the ferment which ſuch- diviſions: 


muſt neceſſarily cauſe, queen EL1zazzTa found the people, 


whom ſhe came to govern. Surely, a more nice and: peri- 
lous 


lous s ſat car hardly be STE ; * for by who was 
led by inclination and determined by particular circumſtances 


of intereſt to eſtabliſh the reformation ; that is, to declare for 
the weakeſt, tho not the leaſt numerous party. 


Ir is obſerved, I think by NaTHANIEL BAcox in his hiſto- 
rical and political diſcourſes, that the methods taken by Hznzy 
the ſeventh to accumulate treaſure, made a rich king indeed, 
but did not inrich the crown. His ſon had ſeveral opportuni- 
ties of doing both; inſtead of which he impoveriſhed himſelf, 
the crown, and the people, by all the — which the 
moſt wanton profuſion could invent. He exhauſted the wealth 

of the nation. He did more, He debaſed the coin, by ming- 
ling it with copper, and loaded the public with debts. Theſe 
again were conſiderably increaſed in the reign of Epward 
the fixth. Queen Maxv- was ſo far from diminiſhing them, 
that one of the principal complaints againſt her adminiſtra- 
tion, next to the cruelty ſhe exerciſed, was the great diſſipa- 
tion of the revenue, occaſioned by her reſtitutions tothe church, 
and by her new foundations of monaſteries.---In this low, in- 
cumbered ſtate queen ELIZABETH found the revenues of the 
crown, and the wealth of the nation. 


Hex ſituation abroad was ſtill worſe than her fituation at 
home. Calais, and the other Engliſh poſſeſſions in Picardy, 
had been loſt in a quarrel, where the intereſt of England had 
no concern. For the ſake of Spain, we had war with France. 
The war with Scotland ſtill continued; and queen ELIZABET 


had no one ally, on whoſe aſſiſtance ſhe could depend. 


Sucr diſtreſſed ſituations are rare; and when they have 
happened, they have been often rendered leſs difficult in rea- 


lity, than in appearance, by ſome particular circumſtances 
+ which 
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which have attended them. But when EL1zazzTH began her 
reign, no ſuch circumſtances exiſted in her favor. On the 
contrary, almoſt every circumſtance aggravated her diſtreſs, 
The thrones of France and Spain were filled neither by old 
men, worn out with age and cares; nor by weak men, un- 
equal to their rank and buſineſs; nor by children, under the 
tuition of regents. HENRY the ſeeond reigned in France; 
Pullir the ſecond in Spain; princes, in the vigor of their age; 
of great ambition; of great talents ; and ſeconded by the ableſt 
miniſters and generals in Europe. The Freneh monarchy had 
been growing up from the time of Lzw1s the eleventh, to- 
wards that fulneſs of power and affluence of wealth, at which 
the Spaniſh monarchy was already arrived. Both theſe princes 
were, by bigotry and by policy, attached to the court of 


Rome; implacable enemies to the reformation; and ſuch by 


conſequence to queen ELizanzTH. HeENky the ſecond had a 


farther reaſon. for being ſo. He graſped, in his ambitious 
views, the crown of England, as well as that of Scotland; and 
looked on queen ELIZABETH as the uſurper of a right, belong- 
ing to his daughter in law. Purlir, indeed, kept ſome faint 
and affected meaſures with ELIZABETH, as long as he appre- 
hended the union of ſa many crowns in the houſe of Valois : 
but this apprehenſion was ſoon at an end ; and even his ſhews 
of friendſhip with it. Henxy the ſecond, and his eldeſt ſon, 
Francis the ſecond, died in about two years. The deaths of 
theſe princes did, perhaps, diminiſh the difficulties and dan- 
gers to which queen ELIZABETH ſtood. expoſed on one hand; 
but then they increaſed theſe diffieulties and dangers on the 
other; fince they took off all reſtraint from Pil in purſuit 
of his enterprizes againſt her. His life laſled almoſt as long 
as hers, and his inveterate enmity as long as his life. 
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AnoTuza ſource, from which difficulties and dangers were 
inceflantly ariſing to queen ELIZABETH, lay in the objections 
which the papiſts made to her title, on a principle of religion ; 
and which were but too really, tho indirectly, abetted by ſome 
proteſtants, on a principle of faction. ---Whilſt diſputes about 
the ſucceſſion to the crown were confined to England, and 
turned on maxims of our own growth, it I may ule that expreſ- 
fon, we have ſeen how little regard was paid to the titles, 
and to the pretended divine, indefeaſable right of princes. 
But when foreign nations came to be intereſted in the ſucceſ- 
fon of our crown, they reaſoned and they proceeded on other 
notions; not on thoſe which both cuſtom and law had eſta- 


bliſhed here. 


Tur attacks of this kind, made on queen ELIZABETH, were 
the more grievous to her, becauſe they not only united the 
Roman-catholic powers againſt her ; but they made the divi- 
ſions wider and more irreconcileable at home, where ſhe 
placed the chief ſtrength and ſecurity of her government. 


Mary queen of Scotland, was a pretender, neither abjured 
in England, nor diſavowed and unſupported in other coun- 
tries. Sovereign of one part of the iſland, ſhe had a power- 
ful party in the other; wife of the dauphin, and after that 
queen of France; encouraged and aſſiſted by her uncles, who 
poſſeſſed more then regal power in that kingdom; by Spain, 
and by the whole popiſh intereſt ; ſhe was juſtly formidable to 
queen ELIZABETH, as long as ſhe lived. Another circum- 
ſtance made her ſo ſtill more. The ſucceſs of the reformation 
ſeemed to increaſe the zeal of thoſe who continued in the 
communion of the church of Rome. The influence of the 
court of Rome became conſequently ſtronger at this point of 

1 N time. 
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time. It appeared both in France and in England too as 


powerful, tho not as ſucceſsful, here at leaſt, as it had ap- 
peared in the eleventh century, in the days of the brave, but 
unfortunate emperor, HENRY the fourth, and of that inſolent 
friar, Gag dORVY the {eventh.----Even this eircumftance ma 
juſtly ſeem to have been inforced by another; by the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the order of jeſuits. This order, the offs-pring of a 
mad Spaniard, has had the principal honor, tho other religi- 
ous orders have endeavored to ſhare it, of giving to the pope 
an authority like that which was exerciſed by the king of the 
aſſaſſins, or the old man of the mountain, as he is called by 
ſome of the French hiſtorians; an authority, which proved 
fatal to Henzv the third, and HENRY the fourth of France; 
and which had like to have proved ſo to queen ELIZABETH, 
and even to her ſucceſſor. 


Such were the difficulties and dangers which encompaſſed 
this princeſs. The ſituation of England, in her time, reſem- 
bled that of a town powerfully beſieged without, and expoſed 
to treachery and ſedition within. That a town, in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, ſhould defend itſelf, and even force the enemy, 
by it's on ſtrength, to raiſe the ſiege, hardly falls within the 
bounds of probability. But that all this ſhould happen, and 
the inhabitants feel none of the inconveniencies of a long and 
obſtinate ſiege, nay, that they-ſhould grow opulent during 
the continuance of it, and find themſelves at laſt better able 
to offend the enemy than they were at firſt to defend their 
walls, ſeems an adventure of ſome extravagant romance. But 


it conveys a true image of this reign.---Unallied and alone, 


queen ELIZABETH maintained a glorious and ſucceſsful war 
againſt the greateſt power and the richeſt potentate in Europe. 
She diſtreſſed him in the Weſt-Indies. She inſulted him in 
Spain. She took from him the empire of the ſea, She fix:d 
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it in herſelf, She rendered all the projets of univerſal mo- 
narchy vain; and ſhook to the foundations the moſt exorbi- 
tant power which ever diſturbed the peace, or threatened the 
liberties of Europe. She ſupported the oppreſſed people of 
the Netherlands, againſt the tyranny of their prince. She ſup- 
ported the proteſtant ſubjects of France, againſt CarHERINR 
of Medicis and her ſons, thoſe execrable butchers of their 
people. She ſupported the kings of France, Henxv the third 
and fourth, againſt the ambition of the princes of the houſe 
of Lorraine, and the rebellious league of their popiſh ſubjects. 
She, who ſeemed to have every thing to fear in the beginning 
of her reign, became in the progreſs of it terrible to her ene- 
mies. The pretender to her crown loſt her own. The Eng- 
liſh, who appeared at firſt fo favorable to the queen of Scot- 
land, became at laſt as deſirous to ſacrifice the life of that 
unfortunate princeſs to the ſecurity of queen ELIZABETH. 
Whilſt war, confuſion, and the miſeries which attend them, 
raged in the dominions of thoſe who bent their aim at the di- 
fturbance of her government; ſhe preſerved her ſubjects in 
peace and in plenty. Whilſt the glory of the nation was car- 
ried high by atchievements in war ; the riches and the ſtrength 
of it were raiſed by the arts of peace to ſuch a degree, as for- 
mer ages had never ſeen, and as we of this age feel in the con- 
ſequences. Well therefore might my lord Bacon, ſpeaking 
of queen EL1ZaBETH, fſay, * © as for her government, I aſſure 
„ myſelf I ſhall not exceed, if I do affirm that this part of 
<« the iſland never had forty-five years of better times; and 
ce yet not through the calmneſs of the ſeaſon, but through the 


<« wiſdom of her regiment.” | 


Havinc made theſe remarks on the difficulties and on the 
ſucceſs which attended queen ELIZABETH; it is time to con- 


* Advancement of learning, lib. x. | 
ſider 
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ſider the cauſe, which produced the ſtupendous effects of her 


reign. Now this cauſe is, I think, very plain. She was wiſe 
enough to ſee clearly into the nature of that: government, at 
the head of which ſhe was placed; and to know that * © the 
e ſupreme head of ſuch a government owes a ſupreme ſervice to 


<« the whole.” She was wiſe enough to know that to be power- 


ful, ſhe muſt either uſurp on her people, deceive them, or 
gain them. The two firſt, ſhe ſaw, were hard, dangerous 
and diſhonorable. The laſt, ſhe ſaw, was eaſy, ſafe and glo- 
rious. Her head and her heart concurred! to determine her 
choice. She made herſelf very ſoon the moſt popular perſon 
in the kingdom. In her reign, the ſenſe of the court, the 
ſenſe of the parliament and the ſenſe of the people were the 
ſame ; and whenever ſhe exerted her own ſtrength, ſhe exert- 
ed the whole ſtrength of the nation. Nothing ſhe aſked was 
ever refuſed by parliament ; becaule ſhe aſked nothing which 
would have been refuſed by the people. She threw herſelf ſo 
intirely on the affections of her ſubjects, that ſhe ſeemed to 
decline all other tenure of the crown. At leaſt, ſhe was not 
very ſolicitous about clearing her title to it by deſcent. An 
act, declaring her right according to the order of ſucceſſion 
ſettled in parliament thirty-five HEN RV the eighth contented 


her ; and ſhe neglected the precaution, which her ſiſter had 


taken, in getting the act, which excluded them both ſrom 
the crown, repealed, as "x as it related to herſelf. The par- 
ticular reaſons of her conduct, in this caſe, might perhaps be 
gueſſed at with more probability than they have been ; but 
certainly one general reaſon outweighed them all in the mind 
of this heroical princeſs. She knew that however the ſubtlety 
of lawyers and political caſuiſts might influence opinions, no- 
thing but her own conduct could give her the hearts of her 


* See Nara. Bacon's hiſt. and pol. diſcourſe. 


people. 
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people. Theſe ſhe deemed her great ſecurity. Theſe ſhe ac- 
quired ; and the little gloſſes, which might have been, put on 
her title, ſhe deſpiſed. The being not only tied, but knit to 
her people was Fe aim; and ſhe purſued this great point of 
view on all occaſions; the leaſt, as well as the greateſt ;. and 
even on thoſe, where ſhe thought it neceſſary to refuſe or to 
reprimand, Nature, as well as art, fitted her for this conduct. 

She had dignity without pride. She was affable, without 
ſinking into low familiarity ; and when ſhe courted her people, 
ſhe courted them like a queen. This popularity was ſome- 
times carried ſo far, both in her manners, and in her expreſſi- 
ons, that her enemies have endeavored to make it pals for 
groſs and fulſome affectation, and for ſuch, indeed, it ought 
to have paſſed if it had gone alone. It might have ſhocked, 

inſtead of alluring, if it had not been 3 by every action 
of her life, and contradicted by none. Let us now conſider 
therefore, in ſome inſtances, what that conduct was, which 
convinced her people ſo intirely of her goodneſs and her wiſ- 
dom; and which procured her ſuch large returns of gratitude, 
of duty, of atedign, and zeal. | 


LE T. 
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L E TT R XIV. 


FIRST and eſſential condition, towards obtaining the 
love and confidence of a free people, is to be neither 
feared nor deſpiſed by them. Queen ELIZABETH was, at no 
time, in any danger of the latter; and ſhe ſoon put herſelf 
above all the ſuſpicions, which might have expoſed her to the 
former. The only difference between her and her parliament, 
which carried any paſſion or unkindneſs with it, happened in 
the ninth year of her reign. It was founded on the appre- 

henſions of the dangers which would ariſe after her death, if 
the ſucceſſion was not fixed during her life. But we do not 
find the leaſt infinuation of any > louſy of her government ; 
tho the heat of both houſes, at that moment, was too great 
to have concealed any uneaſineſs, which had lain at their 
hearts. That ſhe was fond enou gh of her prerogative is cer- 
tain ; but then ſhe took care that it ſhould never be grievous; 
or that if it was ſo, on ſome occaſions, to particular "perſons, 
it ſhould appear, by the occaſions themſelves, and by the 
manner of exerciſing it, ſpecious to the public. The prero- 
gative certainly run high in thoſe days. Her grandfather had 
raiſed it by cunning, and her father by violence. The power 
of the privy council in civil affairs, and the cenſorian power 
of the ſtar- chamber in criminal affairs, as my lord Bacon 
very properly ſtiles it, took too much of the pleas of the 
crown and of the common pleas out of their proper channels, 
and * « ſerved rather to ſcare men from doing wrong, than to 
« do any man right. But the exerciſe of theſe powers 


Bac. hiſt. and pol. diſc. | * 
having 
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having continued in four preceding reigns, the people were 
accuſtomed to it ; and care being taken to give no flagrant 
occaſion of clamor againſt it, we are not to wonder if it was 


borne, without oppoſition or murmur, in a reign as popular as 
this. 


Tur high- commiſſion court, that we may quote another 
inſtance, had no doubt very extraordinary powers. The bi- 
{hops, who held the principal ſway in it, exerciſed by theſe 
means two very great authorities at the ſame time; one, as 
ordinaries in their dioceſes ; the other, as judges in this court; 
ſo that they might fine and impriſon, as well as excommuni- 
cate and deprive. Now, it is not very probable, that the par- 
liament, who thought the firſt of theſe powers too. much, as 
may be ſeen by the attempts made againſt it, in the twenty- 
eighth year of this reign, were very well pleaſed to ſee the ſe- 
cond in the ſame hands. However, the ſteadineſs of the queen, 
in maintaining this part of the prerogative, which had been 
given her, was the les unpopular, on account of the unſettled 
ſtate of religion at this time; of the great moderation of the 
biſhops in theſe early days of the reformation; and of the 


prudent manner, in which the juriſdiction of the high-com- 
miſſion court was executed. 


Tux effects of a bare-faced prerogative are not the moſt 
dangerous to liberty, for this reaſon; becauſe they are open; 
becauſe the alarm they give is commonly greater than the 
progreſs they make; and whilſt a particular man or two are 
cruſhed by them, a whole nation is put on its guard.----The 
moſt dangerous attacks on liberty are thoſe which ſurprize, or 
undermine ; which are owing to powers, given under pre- 
tence of ſome urgent neceſſity; to powers, popular and rea- 
ſonable, perhaps, at farſt ; but ſuch as ought not to 3 

ettic 
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ſettled and confirmed by a long exerciſe; and yet are render- 
ed perpetual by art and management; and, in a great degree, 
by the nature of., theſe powers themſelves. Examples of this 
kind, might be produced from the Spaniſh and other hiſto- 
ries. . But queen, ELAZAnR TH was far from ſetting any ſuch 
examples, | She ſhewed her moderation, in defiring no ſuſpi- 
cious powers, as well as in the exerciſe of her prerogative ; 
and this moderation was the more remarkable, becauſe no 
prince ever had the pretence of neceſſity to urge on ſtronger 
appearances, /, Her whole reign may be almoſt called a ſtate 
of defenfave and offenſive war, in England, as well as in Ire- 
land; in the Indies, as well as in Europe. She ventured to 
go through this ſtate, if it was a venture, without the help of 
a ſtanding army. The people of England had ſeen. none, 
from the days of Rich the ſecond; and this cautious queen 
might — ng imagine, that the example of his reign and 
thoſe of other. countries, where ſanding armies were eſta- 
bliſhed, would beget jealouſies in the minds of her people, 
and diminiſh that ofefion, which ſhe eſteemed and found to 
be the greateſt ſecurity of her perſon, and the greateſt ſtrength 
of her government. Whenever ſhe wanted troops, her ſub- 
jets flocked to her ſtandard; and her reign affords moſt il- 
luſtrious proofs, that all the xa of ſecurity, and of glory too, 
may be r in this iſland, without the charge and dan- 

ger of the expedient Juſt mentioned. a inwy 3. 


Tuts aflertian will not tha and by . who. re- 
collect in how many places, and on how 2 — occaſions, her 
forces fought and pin hn the beſt diſciplined veteran troops 
in Europe. Other examples might be — 5 to ſhew how 
careful queen ELIZABETH was to avoid every thing which 
might give the leaſt umbrage to her people. But we have ſaid 
enough on this head. Let us proceed to another. 

Vol. I. ä Tus - 
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Tur conduct ſhe held, with reſpect to parties, deſerves to 
be remarked; becauſe the moderation, the wiſdom, and the 

equity, which ſhe ſhewed in it, contributed very much to cool 
the ferment in the beginning of her reign ; by which ſhe had 
time to captivate the good will of her people; to ſettle her 
government; to eſtabliſh her authority ; and even to change 
the national religion, with little contradiction, and without 
any diſturbance. 1 


NorwrrasrANDIxs all the indignities ſhe had ſuffered, and 
all the dangers ſhe had run, before her acceſſion, ſeveral per- 
ſons were reſtored, and not a man was attainted in her firſt 
parliament The ſteps I have mentioned being once made, 
ſhe ſtood on firmer ground, and had. leſs to fear from the ſpi- 
rit of faction. This clemency once ſhewn, ſhe could, more 
ſafely and with greater reaſon, exerciſe ſeverity, when the pre- 
ſervation of the public peace made it neceſſary. e 


THz peace of the kingdom was the ſtandard, to which ſhe 
proportioned her conduct. She was far from caſting herſelt 
with precipitation and violence even into that party which 
ſhe favored, and on which. alone ſhe reſolved to depend. She 
was far from inflaming their ſpirits againſt the adverſe party; 
and farther ſtill from puſhing any ſort of men, puritans, and 
even papiſts, into deſpair; or provoking them to deſerve pu- 
niſhment, that ſhe might have a pretence to inflit it. She 
purſued her own ſcheme ſteadily ; but ſhe purſued it gradual- 
ly; and accompanied it with all the artful circumſtances which 
could foften the minds of men, and induce thoſe, who were 
the moſt averſe to her meaſures, to bear them, at leaſt pati- 
ently. On theſe principles ſhe proceeded, in the whole courſe 
of her reign, ER. N 


To 
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To the papiſts ſhe uſed great lenity ; till the bull of Pius 
QuinTus, and the rebellion, and other attempts, conſequent 
upon it, obliged her to, procure new laws, and execute more 
rigor, Yet even then ſhe diſtinguiſhed * „ papiſts in con- 
« ſcience from papiſts in faction. She made the ſame diſ- 
tinction with regard to the puritans. Their zeal was not 
« condemned; only their violence was ſometimes cenſored ;” 
until they attempted to ſet up their own diſcipline, in oppoſi- 
tion to that which had been eſtablithed by national authority ; 


« conſcience, ſays ſecretary Wa NOHA, but meer faction 
and diviſion £ 0 


23TH towards parties; fttady to the principle, ' and "therefore 


of inferior abilities. 


1 What has been ſaid relates to parties in 
the nation; for as to parties at court; the conduct of this 
queen, tho directed to the ſame general end, ſeems to have 
been different. In the nation ſhe choſe one party: She ren- 


8 


ered the ſyſtem of that party, the ſyſtem of the whole, By 
this eſtabliſhiment, the other parties became ſo man) factions; 
and by the conduct we have deſcribed, ſhe defeated 'and diſ- 
armed theſe factions. At court, ſhe countenanced and per- 
haps fomented the parties, which different characters, and dif- 
ferent intereſts created. But however that was, ſhe found 
means to attach them all to herſelf ; and ſhe found this bene- 
fit by keeping her ear open to them all, that the truth could 
not be concealed from her by the moſt powerful of her mini- 
* WALSINGHAM's letter. 


"It 2 | ſters; 
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fters ; as we have explained in a former letter, upon this ſub- 
jet, On her acceſſion to the throne, the retained thirteen of 
her fiſter's counſellors, and ballanced them by no more than 
eight of her own religion. “ On thoſe, as well as on all others, 
« which the afterwards admitted into the miniſtry, fays CAun- 
* DEN, the beſtowed her favors with ſo much caution, and fo 
«little diftinQtion, as to prevent either party from gaining the 
te afcendent over her; whereby ſhe remained miſtreſs of her- 
« felf, and preſerved both their affections and her own power 
« and authority intire,” p 
Tus favors, by which ſhe diſtinguiſhed the earls of LEI- 
CESTER and Esskx, are not exceptions, in the courſe of ſo 
long a reign, ſufficient to deſtroy the truth of this general 
obſervation. Befides, both theſe lords felt the weight of her 
diſpleaſure, nay one of them, the rigor of her juſtice, when 
they preſumed too much on her favor, and fwerved from their 
duty. The fingular confidence which ſhe placed in Ceci. 
and ſome others of her miniſters, cannot be quoted in oppo- 
ſition to it; for if ſhe diftinguiſhed them, it was rather by the 
labors, than the favors ſhe heaped on them. She ſupported 
them indeed againſt their enemies; but then the merit of theſe 
men was far from being problematical. Their works teſtified 
daily for them, in bold and well concerted enterprizes; in wile, 
and well-conducted negotiations. The people reaped the be- 
nefit of their ſervices, as well as the prince. They were juſ- 
tified in the nation, as well as ſupported at court. In ſhort, 
by this diſcernment of ſpirits, by this ſkilful management of 
parties, without the help of military force, unleſs in actual re- 
bellions, queen EL1zaBtTH preſerved her people in tranquility; 
tho there paſſed not an hour in her whole reign, without ſome. 
intrigue againſt her life, and the public peace. 


Tris 
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Tr1s moderation, in aſſuming and exercifing power, might 
have been illuſtrated more, and evinced againſt all the little 
cavils made, and to be made, if we had not avoided too great 
prolixity. But it is time to haften to the conſideration of fome 
other parts of her conduct. 


QukEN ELIZABETH was accuſed of avarice by her enemies; 
and perhaps ſhe was ſo by ſome of her friends. Among that 
hungry crew, which attends all courts for the loaves and the 
fiſhes, ſhe could not eſcape this charge. But ſurely, the na- 
tion had reaſon to applaud her frugality. Her grandfather 
hoarded up riches. Her father diſſipated them. The conſe- 
quence under both theſe princes was, that every {light occa- 
ſion hecame a fufficient pretence to aſk for ſubſidies; nav, they 
were aſked and granted too, when even the ſlighteſt occaſion 
did not exiſt, They were aſked by HENRY the ſeventh for 
wars which he never intended to make; and by HENRY 
the eighth for reſiſting invaſions which were never deſigned 
againſt him. Thus was the nation equally oppreſſed by the 
avarice of one, and by the profuſion of the other. 


Bor queen ELIZABETH neither hoarded up, nor laviſhed 
away; and it is juftly to be queſtioned whether any example 
of a prudent oeconomy in private life, can be produced equal 
to that which ſhe practiſed in the whole management of her 
affairs. The famous BuxLETIOH uſed to ſay, that © he never 
« cared to ſee the treaſury {well like a diſordered ſpleen, when 
« the other parts of the common-wealth were in a conſump- 
« tion; and his miſtreſs thought that . money, in the pockets 
« of her ſubjects, was better placed than, in her own exche- 
« quer.” Surely, theſe maxims were wile, as well as popu- 
lar. If a prince amaſſes wealth, to hoard it up, like Hsxzy 
the ſeventh, it is uſeleſs to himſelf, and loſt to the public. 


If 
he 


5 
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he ſquanders it away, like Henzy the ei ;ghth, he will enrich 
particular men, and impoveriſh the mg But - whilſt, theſe 
treaſures remain in the purſe of the ſubject, they circulate in 
commerce; they increaſe the common ſtock; and they in- 
creaſe. by conſequence, the riches of a prince like queen one 
' BETH; for to ſuch a prince this purſe will be always open. 
"= immenſe as the . expences, were, 8 ſhe f ound herſelf 
obliged to make from the moment ſhe aſcended * throne, 
ſhe received nothing in taxes from her. people till the ſixth year 
of her reign. The taxes then given, were given by way, of 
retribution ; which was generally the method in her time. In 
former reigns, the people granted aids, not without a general 
communication at leaſt. of 8 ;to which they were to be 
applied; but often without a ſufficient, aſſurance that they 
ſhould be fo applied. in. his Wan that method off prove: 


ing was 1nverted. 3 

Tus prince in the —_ hs wn 3 to be truſted moſt, 
deſired to be ſo the leaſt. The aids which ſhe had. from her 

people, were not ſo properly grants, as reimburſements of 
money, advanced for national ſervices. And what ſervices ? 
For eſtabliſhing the proteſtant religion ; for defending Eng- 
land; for reſcuing Scotland; for cargy ing on a ſucceſsful 'war / 
againſt an opulent and potent enemy; for aſliſting the ſubjects 
and even the kings of France; for ſupporting the people of 
the Netherlands ; for refining the debaſed coin; for paying all 
the debts, and reſtoring the credit of the crown ; for provid- 
ing ammunition at home, which before this time we had been 
always obliged to purchaſe abroad ; for i improving both home 
and foreign trade ; for rebuilding and augmenting the navy; 
and for doing all 9 without any burthenſome impoſition on 
the people ; as the parliament more than once acknowledged. 


IT 
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Ir was ſo much a maxim of queen ELizaszTH, to fave for the 
public, not for herſelf; and to meaſure her riches by the riches 
of the nation, not by the treaſures ſhe had in her coffers; that 
ſhe refuſed ſupplies offered, and remitted payments of ſupplies 
granted, when ſhe found that ſhe was able to carry on the 
public ſervice without them. The two great principles of that 
oeconomy, which enabled her to do ſo much for her people, 
and to oppreſs them ſo little, ſeem to have been theſe. Firſt, 
ſhe made the moſt of her revenues; not by tormenting, and 
racking her ſubjects, like Hxx RV the ſeventh, but by keeping 
a ſtrict hand over her officers, and hindering them from en- 
riching themſelves, either by direct fraud, or by a clandeſtine 
management, which may be juſtly termed indirect fraud, and 
is often more pernicious than the other. -Secondly, ſhe pra- 
ctiſed that ſuperior economy, of which we have ſpoken in a 
former paper, with the utmoſt ability. What could be done 
by wiſdom, or courage, ſhe never attempted by money; nor 
expected that her ſubjects ſnould buy her out of difficulties. 
Strong at home, ſhe affected little to lean on foreign help. As 
her alliance was oſten courted, and ſhe ſeldom courted that of 
others, it was in her power, and ſhe took the advantage, to 
engage in no expence, but ſuch as the intereſt of her king- 
dom rendered immediately neceſſary. To this intereſt alone 
ſhe proportioned her expence. This was the ſole rule of her 
conduct. The Hugenots, whom ſhe aſſiſted in their firſt war, 
made their peace without her, and aſſiſted to retake from her 
the places ſhe had bargained for with them; yet ſhe helped 
them, in the wars which followed, with her troops, her ſhips, 
and her money. The Dutch had given her no cauſe to com- 
plain of their behavior. Vet when France abandoned them at 


the treaty of Vervins, and they had no ſupport but hers re- 


maining, ſhe made a'new bargain with them, and lefſened 
94 her 
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her own charge; becauſe the knew they denn _— at Ghar 
time, to ſupply the deficiency. 


In all theſe expences, ſhe was mw neither to Rarve nor 
overfeed the cauſe, while it laſted ; and the frequently ſtipula- 
ted a repayment j which ſhe might exact afterwards, if ſhe 
found reaſon ſo to d; or which ſhe might remit, and there- 
by create a ſecond obligation tp her, if ſhe found ber account 
in ſuch an inſtance of generoſity. Queen EL1zazsTH was not 
only thus frugal for her people, but perpetually attentive to the 
methods of enriching them. In the very firſt parliament 
which ſhe held, amidſt the moſt important affairs; ſuch as 
the ſettlement of the crown on her own head; the change of 
religion, and the eftabliſhment of the church, | regulations for 


the improvement of trade, and increaſe of ſhipping were not 
forgot. 


Wr might purſue the ſame A through the whole 
courſe of her reign, both in parliament, and out of it; and 
ſhew, in numberleſs inſtances, how ſhe roſe to the higheſt, and 

deſcended even to the loweſt circumſtances, which in any de- 
gree affected the trade and navigation of her ſubjects. We 
might ſhew the advantages ſhe took, in theſe reſpects, not only 
of the faults committed by other governments, but of the mis- 
fortunes of other countries. In a word, we might ſhew how 
war itſelf, one of the greateſt public calamities, inftead of im- 


poveriſhing, became a ſource of riches to this nation, by the 
manner in which ſhe made it. 


BuT theſe particulars would carry us beyond the bounds we 
have preſcribed to ourſelves. In general, it will not be de- 


nied uy beſide the _ of induſtry, which exerciſed itſelf 
at 
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at home, queen EL1zaszTH raiſed and puſhed to the higheſt 
degree, by the protection and ——— ſhe gave, a ſpi- 
rit of diſcovering new countries; making new ſettlements; 
and opening new veins of trade. The — of this firſt im- 
preſſion has laſted long amongſt us. Commerce has thrived under 
neglects and diſcouragement. It has ſubſiſted under oppreſ- 
ſions and obſtructions; and the ſpirit of it is not yet extin- 
guiſhed by that of Rock) jobbing ; tho the ſpirit of ſtockjobbing 
be to that of trade, 1 * the ſpirit of faction is to that of li- 
berty. The tendency of both is to advance the intereſt of a 
few worthleſs individuals, at the expence of the whole com- 
munity. The conſequence of both, if ever they prevail to the 
ruin of trade and liberty, muſt be, that the harpies will ſtarve 
in the midſt of imaginary wealth ; and that the children of 
faction, like the iron race of Capuy s, will deſtroy one ano- 
ther. 


Bzrors queen EL1ZApETH's reign, the commerce of England 
was confined and poor. In her reign, it extended itſelf over 
all the known, and even into the unknown parts of the world. 
We traded to the north, and opened our paſſage into Muſ- 
covy. We carried our merchandiſe up the Duina, down the 


ven 1 a- croſs the Caſpian ſea into Perſia. 


Our ads viſited the coaſts of Abies; all thi coun- 
tries of the Grand Seignior ; and following the tracks of the 
Venetians into the Eaſt- Indies, they ſoon followed the Portu- 


gueſe thither by the cape of Good Hope. They went thither 
through the South Sea, and ſailed round the world. In the 
Weſt-Indies, they not only traded, but eſtabliſhed themſelves, 


in {pight of all the power of Spain. 
Vol. I. 8 9 g Bz- 
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Beyors queen ELIZABETH'S reign, the fleet of England was 
ſo inconſiderable, that even in the days of her fathes if I 
miſtake not, we were forced to borrow, or hire ſhips of Ham- 
burgh, Lubec, Dantzick, and other places. 


In her reign, it ſoon grew to ſuch a number and ſtrength, 
that it became terrible to the greateſt maritime powers of 
Europe. 5 


ON ſuch foundations were the riches and power of this 
kingdom laid by queen ELIZABETH; and theſe were ſome of 


the means ſhe employed to gain the affections of her ſubjecte 
Can we be ſurpriſed if ſhe ſucceeded? $4 


LE T. 


* 
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n. 


\ YUEEN ELIZABETH ſucceeded in gaining the affections 

of her ſubjects, not only by the conduct which ſhe held 
at home, but by that which ſhe held in the management of 
the national intereſt abroad. 


Wa have endeavored to explain ſome particulars of the for- 
mer. It remains that we give the leaſt imperfect ideas we are 
able of the latter, and that we apply the whole great example 
of this reign, to confirm the doctrines we have advanced. 


Queen ELMARTH could not have eſtabliſhed and preſerved, 
as ſhe did, the tranquillity of her people in the midſt of di- 
ſturbance, nor their ſecurity in the midſt of danger, if ſhe had 
not taken ſome ſhare in the general affairs of Europe. She 
took therefore ſuch a ſhare as the intereſt of England neceſſa- 
rily required at that time; and ſhe conducted | herſelf in the 
management of it with wiſdom and addreſs ſuperior to any of 
her predeceſſors. 


Hex fiſter had been rendered by bigotry an ious bubble 
to the court of Rome. Perſuaded by her huſband, and de- 
ceived by her miniſters, ſhe was fo likewiſe very fatally in the 
quarrel, which broke out between France and Spain. The 
parliament, in aſſenting to her marriage with a foreign prince, 
had impoſed ſuch conditions, as were judged ſufficient to pre- 
ſerve the conſtitution of the government, and the indepen- 
dency of the kingdom. 


Ggg 2 PRHILIr 
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Pullir had ſworn to the obſervation of theſe conditions. 
Such of them, as he had not either time, or opportunity, or 
temptation to break, were obſerved ; but the others proved 
too weak to hold 5 Thus, for in eng we do not find that 
he enriched himſelf at the expence of England. He is ſaid, 
on the contrary, to have brought hither very great treaſures; 
and his father had truſted the diſtribution of an immenſe ſum 
to GARDINER: fo that if he bribed the nation, it was with his 
own money, not theirs ; but he engaged the nation in a war 
with France, becauſe F mute broke with Spain; notwithſtand- 
ing the expreſs condition made by parliament, „ that the 
« match ſhou'd not at all derogate from the league lately con- 
« cluded betwixt the queen of England and the king of 
% France, but the peace ſhould remain inviolate between the 


« Engliſh and the French.“ 


Tais facrifice of the national to a foreign intereſt coſt us 
Calais; a conqueſt, which the French looked upon as a com- 
penſation for near two hundred other places, which they were 
obliged by the treaty of Cambray, to give up to PIT. Bou- 
logne had been ſacrificed in the preceding reign, not to-a fo- 
reign intereſt, but to that of the miniſter, DupLey earl of 
Warwick, afterwards duke of Northumberland. The people 
were willing and able to affert their right, and to defend their 
poſſeſſion ; but the ſituation of the miniſter, and the ſchemes 
of private intereſt; which he was carrying on at home, re- 
quired that he ſhould avoid, at any rate, a war, even a defen- ' 
{ive war. In ſhort Boulogne, for which France had engaged 
to give two millions, was delivered up for four hundred thou- 
ſand crowns; and the very ſame miniſter, who had ' oppoſed 
with violence all the public conſiderations, urged by the pro- 


* CAMBDEN. 


tector 
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tector for yielding this place, yielded it to purchaſe à treaty 
neceſſary for himſelf, detrimental and diſhonorable to the na- 
tion. | 


We haye ſaid enough, in a former letter, concerning the 
wild conduct of HRNAVY the eighth in foreign affairs; and 
there is no need of going any farther back. Theſe examples 
are ſufficient to ſhew the oppoſition between that of queen 
ELIZaBETH and that of her predeceſſors. She was neither de- 
ceived, like them, by her miniſters ; nor betrayed by her paſ- 
ſions, to ſerve any other intereſt at the expence of England. 


Ir would be eaſy to prove, from many inſtances, how care- 
ful ſhe was to avoid every thing, which might even warp the 
ſteady tenor of her conduct in this reſpect. As long as ſhe 
had no real intereſt diſtinct from that of the country ſhe go- 
verned, ſhe knew that no fictitious intereſt could be impoſed 
on her. She kept herſelf therefore clear of any ſuch real inte- 
reſt, and thought that the crown of England deſerved her ſole, 
her undivided care. | eres! 


| Mucn has been ſaid of her behavior in all the treaties of 
marriage propoſed to her. We ſhall not engage in that diſ- 
quiſition. But this, we think, cannot be controverted ; that 
if ever ſhe was in earneſt reſolved to marry, ſhe was ſo when 
the articles of marriage between her and the duke of Anjou 
were ſigned. It is hardly poſſible, as Rarix obſerves, to ac- 
count for her conduct on this occaſion by any other princi- 
ple. Now upon this ſuppoſition, what motive could deter- 
mine her to break this match in ſo abrupt a manner ? The rea- 
fons urged by Camspen, and other writers in general, prove 
too much. They ſerve rather to prove that the ſhould not 


have entered into theſe engagements at all, than ta account N 
er 
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her breaking them as ſhe did. But among the reaſons, on 
which WaLsIN HAM inſiſted, when he was ſent into France 
upon this occaſion, we may obſerve one in particular, found- 
ed on a fact, which happened after the ſigning of the articles; 
and which accounts for the queen's conduct in this caſe agree- 
ably to principles, on which ſhe proceeded in all others. The 
duke of AnjJou had accepted the ſovereignty of the low coun- 
tries. By this ſtep, he had engaged himſelf in a war with 
Spain ; and the queen would not, on his account, engage her 
people in it, © defiring nothing more than that by this mar- 
<« rjage the realm might be preſerved in peace and tranquil- 
« lity.” 


Sus might incline to marry this prince, under all the limi- 
tations and reſerves contained in the articles, whilſt he'had no 
dominions on the Continent; and yet ſtart backwards and re- 
ſolve to break the match, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw him actually poſ- 
feſſed of the ſovereignty of the Low Countries. 859 


Nay, if we ſhould ſuppoſe, againſt hiſtorical probability, 
that ſhe never deſigned to conſummate her marriage, tho ſhe 
entered into articles, yet there will ſtill remain no reaſonable 
way of accounting for the ſudden reſolution ſhe took of break- 
ing at this preciſe point of time; unleſs we ſuppoſe, that ſhe 
thought this reaſon the ſtrongeſt and the moſt unanſwerable 
of all thoſe which could be urged in excuſe of a meaſure liable 

to ſeveral objections, and ſome very inconvenient contingen- 
cies. | 


Tarss were few things, which ſhe had more at heart than 
reſcuing the Netherlands from the Spaniſh yoke ; and there 
; - 2 , : | a . | 

® CAMBDEN, 


was 
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was nothing in the whole extent of foreign affairs, to which 
ſhe gave greater attention. Even at this time, ſhe ſupplied the 
duke of Axjou with very conſiderable ſums, for the ſupport of 
his enterprize; and about four years afterwards, ſhe eſpouſed 
more openly the cauſe of theſe provinces, by making a treaty 
with the States, and by ſending an army to their aſſiſtance. 
But as the would not marry a prince who was their ſovereign, 
ſo ſhe would not accept this ſovereignty, when it was offered 
directly to her. She perſiſted in avoiding an engagement, 
which might in it's conſequence carry her farther than the in- 
tereſt of England required; or oblige her to make greater ef- 
forts than were confſiſtent with that eaſy and floriſhing fate, 
in which ſhe reſolved to preſerve her own people. 


Mucn more might be faid ; but this may ſuffice to ſhew 
what the firſt and fundamental principle was, by which queen 
ELIZABETH governed herſelf in all foreign affairs. She con- 
ſidered the intereſt of no kingdom, no ſtate, nor people, no 
not even the general intereſt af the reformation, as zealous a 
proteſtant as ſhe was, nor the preſervation of a ballance of 
power in Europe, as great an heroine as ſhe was, in any other 
light than relatively to the intereſt of England. She aſſiſted, 
or oppoſed, ſhe defended, or attacked, juſt as this intereſt di- 
rected; and the degree, to which it was concerned, was the 
exact and conſtant meaſure to which ſhe proportioned her good, 
and her ill offices, her friendſhip, and her enmity. She was 
diverted from this principle of conduct neither by weakneſs, 
nor ſtrength of mind; neither by fear, nor hope; neither by 
puſillanimity, nor courage; neither by moderation, nor am- 
bition. 4 


We may conclude this head, by. venturing to affirm that, 
in the whole courſe of her reign, there was not a penny of 
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Engliſh money ſpent, nor a drop of Engliſh blood ſpilt, ex- 


J cept where it was neceſſary to keep off from this nation ſome 
real, viſible SIND. 


Quzen ELizappru's policy was dep; ; and the means ſhe 
employed were often very ſecret ; -but the ends to which this 
policy and theſe means are directed, were never equivocal. 
Let us now deſcend into ſome particular inſtances of the wiſ- 
dom and addreſs, with which ſhe purſued this my principle. 


Tuns particulars may be edel properly, we think, un- 
der two general heads. The firſt is this; ſhe watched the 
« ebbs and flows of the power and intereſt of Europe; the vi. 
« ciſſitudes and fluctuations in the affairs of peace and war. 
We uſe the words of a late wry but ſhall make a very diffe- 
rent . of them. REO: 


THrs uncertain, varied, ſhifting ſcene was 0 far from bai 
the cauſe of bad incaGires or the excuſe for bad ſucceſs, at 
the time we are ſpeaking of, that it was the very ſource from 
whence queen ELIZABETH derived thoſe opportunities, which 
ſhe improved ſo gloriouſſy. A weaker council than hers might 
have been puzzled, and weaker heads might have been turned 
by ſo confuſed a ſtate of affairs. Unable to ſteer ſteadily through 
ſo many difficulties, every current would have carried ſuch 
men along with it. Every blaſt of wind would have driven 
them before it. Perpetually toſſed about, at the mercy of 
every event, they muſt have lived from day to day, or from 
hour to hour. | 


Ir the kingdom had eſcaped intire deſtruction in this for- 
lorn condition, it muſt have been by miracle, and without any 
* Vide obſervations on the writings of the Craftſman. Ee 

| merit 


7 
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merit on the part of thoſe who governed; but this intire de- 
ſtruction would much more probably have followed, after a 
long ſeries of calamities ; without any other excuſe on their 
pairs than that of charging the cataſtrophe to the account of 


ortune, the common ſcape- goat of unſkilful miniſters. 


Tux conduct and the ſucceſs of queen EL1iZaBETH and her 
miniſters were very different. She managed France, until ſhe 
.had taken ſuch meaſures, as left her leſs to fear from Scotland; 
and ſhe managed Spain, until ſhe had nothing left to fear from 
France. 


Sun knew what deſigns HENRY the ſecond built on the pre- 
tenſions of his daughter-in-law, Many queen of Scotland; and 
no one, who conſiders the hiſtory of this time, nay, even as he 
finds it deduced by Rarix himſelf, will be of his mind, that 
the expected to © enjoy great tranquility by the peace, which 
ſhe 2185 ſoon after her acceſlion to the throne, with France 
and Scotland. 

Bor the making this treaty gave her time, which was of the 
utmoſt importance to her to gain, abroad as well as at home, 
in the beginning of her reign. The manner in which ſhe 
made it, gave her reputation likewiſe ; and ſhe-was wiſe enough 
to know of what real advantage reputation is, and how much 
that of a rigs nt. on the firſt ſteps he b in govern- 


ment. 


Ser praiſed in this negotiation. a rule, which ſhe Song 
to the laſt. How much ſoever Puli reſented her procced- 
ings at home, it was plain he could not abandon, at that time, 
her intereſts abroad, The point of honor, drawn from the 
conſideration that England had entered into the war for the 
: Vou, I. | H h h el ſake 
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ſake of Spain, did not probably weigh much with him ; but 
the pretenſions of France gave him a juſt alarm; and the ſame 
reaſons, which are ſaid to have induced him to fave her life, 
when ſhe was princeſs, ſtood in force to make him ſupport her, 
now ſhe was queen, againſt the power of France. Notwith- 
ſtanding this plauſible conſideration, queen ELIZABETH reſolved 
to treat for herſeif, and by herſelf. She was of opinion, ſays 
«CAaMBDEN, that it would not redound to the honor of Eng- 
« land, or herſelf, to be reduced to the neceſſity of ſupporting 
ce herintereſts by a dependence on Spain. She exerted the ſame 
ſpirit, and behaved herſelf with the ſame dignity, on a very re- 
markable occaſion, and in a very nice conjuncture, at the lat- 
ter end of her reign ; at the treaty of Vervins. 


Sax deſpiſed the offers made her by HENRY the fourth. She 
reſolved to continue the war, and to ſupport alone the ſtates of 
the Low Countrics, rather than to ſuffer the man in the world, 
who had the greateſt obligations to her, to treat for her. 
True it is, that ſhe had reaſon to be diſſatisfied with his beha 
vior ; but beſides that, the good underſtanding between this 
prince and Philir the ſecond being promoted by the court 
of Rome; it is poſſible queen ELIZABETH might think ſuch 
negotiators, as were devoted to that court, not quite ſo proper 
to be truſted with the intereſts of her kingdom. f 

As ſoon as HNA YH the ſecond was dead, and his fon FRAN- 
cis the ſecond, a young and in every ſenſe a weak prince, was 
on the throne of France, ſhe acted with leſs-reſerve and cau- 
tion. The treaty, which had been privately negotiated before 
with the malecontents of Scotland, was now ſigned; her army 
marched to their aſſiſtance ; the French were driven out of 
that k ngdom ; the reformation was ſolemnly and legally eſta- 
bliſhed there; and queen ELIZABETH was the avowed defen- 

De WA | der 
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der of the liberties, privileges, and religion of the Scotiſh na- 
tion.----Fraxcis the ſecond lived a very ſhort time, and died 
without leaving any children. The fear therefore of an union 
of the crowns of England and Scotland with that of France, 
terrified Puilir the ſecond no longer. Queen EL1zazery had 
therefore'the more to fear. The court of France had ſtill the 
ſame bigotry, and the ſame hatred to her; tho not the ſame 
pretenſions. The court of Spain could be now no more re- 
ſtrained, by any political conſideration, from purſuing thoſe de- 
ſigns againſt her, even in conjunction with France, which no 
other conſideration had hitherto retarded. 


Tas projeas formed and the engagements taken between 
theſe powers, at the congreſs at Bayonne, were not abſolute 
ſecrets, She felt the effects of them every day, in conſpiracies 
againſt her government, and even her life. Too weak to de- 
fend herſelf by force on ſo many ſides, ſhe defended herſelf by 
ſtratagem; improved every incident; and took ſome advan- 
tage of every turn. She contented herſelf to countermine the 
intrigues of the courts of Rome, of France, and of Spain. 
With the firſt ſhe kept no meaſures, becauſe ſhe could have 
no war. With the two laſt ſhe kept all meafures to prevent 
one. Tho queen ELZ ART Hs whole reign was properly a 
ſtate of war, and there was no point of time in it, where ſhe 
was free from all attacks, private as well as public, indirect as 
well as direct; yet the firſt twenty-five years of her reign may 
be ſaid, in one ſenſe, to have been neither a ſtate of war, nor 
a ſtate of peace; becauſe both ſides pretended. to look on the 
treaties. of peace as ſubſiſting; and either diſavowed, or excuſ- 
ed the hoſtilities reciprocally committed, not conſtantly, but 
occaſionally committed. If ſhe had fallen into this ſtate from 
that of a ſettled peace, diſentangled framall pretenſions, either 
of her own upon others, or of others upon her, there would be 
| e EE no 
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no occaſion to admire her conduct. But that ſhe ſhould. be 
able, when ſhe neither had, nor could have a fettled,. ſecure - 
peace with her neighbors, to ſtand ſo long on the {lippery 
verge of war, and avoid the neceſſity of engaging directly in 
it, till ſhe was in a condition of doing fo with fuccels, is juſt- 
ly matter of the greateſt admiration. ----If ſhe had only aimed 
to keep off the evil. day, it might at laſt have come upon her 
with a double weight of misfortune. If ſhe had only gained 
time to prolong fuſpence, ſhe might have loſt opportunities ; 
waſted her ſtrength ; tired, jaded and exhauſted her people. 
But this was far from being the caſe. She was in this ſtate by 
good, not by bad policy; and ſhe made the uſe ſhe deſigned 
of it. She diſappointed, divided, and weakened her enemies. 
She prepared the opportunities which ſhe afterwards improved, 
She united, animated, and enriched her people; and, as diffi- 
cult as that' may ſeem to be for a prince in ſuch a fituation, 
ſhe maintained her own dignity, and ſupported the honor of 
the nation.-----To exemplity all theſe particulars, would be to 


write her hiſtory ; but it is neceſſary to ſay ſomething upon 
them. 


Or the two powers abroad, from whom alone ſhe had any 
thing to apprehend, and with whom ſhe was principally con- 
cerned, France gave her the leaſt and the ſhorteſt trouble. 
CaarLEs the ninth came a minor to the crown. Two facti- 
ons, drunk with religious enthuſiaſm, and headed by men of 
the moſt deſperate ambition, deſolated the kingdom. The 
queen mother blew up the flames firſt; and tried in vain after- 

wards to extinguiſh them, by a deluge of blood. Queen Ert- 

' ZABETH, Who had probably encouraged the famous conſpiracy 
of Amboiſe, which broke out juſt before the death of Francrs' 

the ſecond, continued to abet and ſupport the proteſtant 

party; but ſtill ſubordinately to ſuch meaſures, as her ſitua- 

tion, 
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tion, relatively to Scotland, or Ireland, or Spain, obliged her 
to keep with CyarLes the ninth. Theſe meaſures were ſome- 
times ſuch, and even after the maſſacre of St. BAR THOLOMRw, 
as the zeal of the Huguenots could hardly forgive her. But 
the went wiſely and ſteadily on to her own purpoſes. 


«© Non ponebat enim rumores ante ſalutem. 


Wuzgn Henszv the third came to the crown, and the league 
was once formed, the crown of France wanted her aſſiſtance, 
and had it; and as powerful as the princes of the houſe of 
Lorraine were, they could give her little open diſturbance ; 
unleſs they prevailed in their wicked, and almoſt chimecrical 
projects in France. With theſe princes, and their faction there- 
tore ſhe never kept any meaſures; as they never kept any with 
her. As politic a prince as Pate the ſecond is eſteemed to 
have been, he was amuſed by the regard which queen Er1za- 
BETH affected ſometimes for his perſon, and always for the 
treaties ſubſiſting between them; and he loſt the opportunities 
in which he might have attacked her with advantage, The flow 
councils of Spain, and the flower execution of them, produced 
opportunities, which her ſagacity and vigor improved. The 
ſupport -ſhe gave to the Huguenots made the Spaniards afraid 
of provoking her, by too haſty and direct attacks, to give the 
ſame ſupport to the people of the Low Countries. She turned 
their game againſt them, and ated in the Low Countries in 
the ſame manner as they acted in Ireland, and even in Eng- 
land; but with better effect. From the year 1577 the began 
to favor this revolt; and in the year 1585 ſhe made a formal 
treaty with the States. Such of theſe meaſures as could be 
concealed, ſhe concealed. Such of them as could not be con- 
cealed, ſhe excuſed, or endeavored to juſtify and reconcile with 


the treaties between Spain and England. 


As 


— 
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As the time ſhe gained, and the diverſions ſhe gave by this 
management, put it quite out of the power of France, and 
made Spain leſs able to hurt her; ſo they alone put it in her 
power to ſettle her government, and to do all the great things 
at home, of which we have ſpoken in other papers. We 
ſhall not repeat them here; but ſhall conclude this head by 
obſerving, in an example or two, how ſhe maintained her own 
dignity in other caſes, beſides that of treating, which is taken 
notice of above, and how ſhe ſupported the honor of the na- 
tion, and the intereſts of her ſubjects. 


Duzins the time ſhe was the moſt careful to avoid a war 
with Spain, and had the moſt reaſon to be ſo; even in the 
year 1568, whilſt thoſe revolutions, which broke out ſoon 
afterwards, were preparing, ſhe would not ſuifer the leaſt in- 


jury to be offered to any of her ſubjects with impunity. Some 


veliels and effects, belonging to an Engliſh merchant, had been 
ſeized by the Spaniards in the Weſt-Indies. She did not make 
war upon this; but ſhe ſoon found and ſeized an opportunity 
of reſenting the inſult. She laid her hands on very great ſums 
of money, claimed indeed by Genoeſe merchants, but ſent to 
the Low Countries, and deſigned, no doubt, for the Spaniſh 
ſervice there. The duke of ALva ſeized, in return, the per- 
ſons and effects of the ſubjects of England; and the imme- 
diately made repriſals on thoſe of the Flemmings. What com- 


poſition was made with the Genoeſe does not, I think, ap- 


pear; but as the ſeizure was to the diſappointment and loſs of 
Spain, ſo the compoſition was probably to the advantage of 
England; ſince, at this very time, queen ELIZABETH diſcharged 
the debts contracted by her father and brother to foreigners. 
As to the effects of the Netherlands, ſhe returned the over- 


* Vid. the firſt ſeven volumes of the Craftſman, printed for R. FRAnCKLIN. 


plus 
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plus of the value, after having repaid to her own ſubjects the 
full amount of their loſſes. She carved for her people; and 
would not Jeave it to a diſpute, what reparation they ſhould 
have; much leſs whether they ſhould have any reparation, or 
not. 


Such a conduct as this, which ſhe held, even whilſt ſhe kept 
meaſures with Spain, and avoided a war, foretold what might 
be expected from her, and what ſhe actually performed, when 
ſhe thought it no longer expedient to keep the ſame meaſures. 
But this will come, with other reflections, more properly under 
the next general head; to which we think that the particular 
inſtances of queen rar s wiſdom and addreſs, in the 
management of foreign affairs, may be reduced, 


L E T- 
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F queen ELIZaBRTRH conſidered every former intereſt rela- 
J tively to the intereſt of England, ſhe conſidered likewiſe 
evety meaſure to be taken in foreign affairs relatively to the 
ſituation of England. This we eſtabliſh as the ſecond gene- 
ral head, to which the particular inſtances of her wiſdom and 


addreſs, in the management of foreign affairs, may be proper- 
ly reduced. 


Sun conſidered herſelf as queen of a country cut off from 
the Continent, and ſeparated by the ſea from all other coun- 
tries, except Scotland. Her conduct therefore towards Scot- 
land was very different, in many reſpects, from that, which ſhe 
held towards every other nation.---A due obſervation of theſe 
different principles, on which queen ELIZABETH proceeded in 
the divided ſtate of our iſland, may ſerve to ſet, in a ſtronger 


and clearer light, that fingle principle which remains to be 
followed in our united ſtate. 


Tux fituation of an ifland affords great advantages, when 
they are wiſely improved ; and when they are neglected, as 
great diſadvantages may reſult from this very fituation.---The 
reign, now before us, is a glorious and unanſwerable proof that 
the halcyon days, ſo much boaſted of, and ſo ſeldom found, 
days of proſperity, as well as peace, may be enjoyed in an 
iſland, whilſt all the neighbouring continent is filled with 
alarms, and even laid waſte by war. But our own hiſtorics 
will ſhew us likewiſe, how an iſland may approach, as it were, 
too near the continent, and be fatally drawn into that great 
2 vortex. 
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vortex. Leſt we ſhould ramble too widely in the large field 
which opens itſelf, let us confine our reflexions to ſome of 
thoſe different means and objects, either of defence, or offence, 
which nature, improved by art, preſents to people who inha- 
bit iſlands, or to people who inhabit the continent, accord- 
ing to their different ſituations. A powerful navy is of indiſ- 
penſable neceſſity to the former of theſe. Without it, they 
muſt be poor and expoſed. With it, they may be rich and 
ſecure, Barriers of fortified towns, and great ſtanding armies 
are of. the ſame neceſſity to the latter. Without this ſecurity, 
they lie open to every inroad, and at the mercy of every neigh- 
bor. With it, they may be ſafe from foreign danger, and 
even terrible to thoſe who live round them. But then, as the 
ſea is a barrier of no expence, and as a maritime force carries 
no domeſtic danger along with it, but enriches the commu- 
nity it defends, ſo a fortified barrier, and a regular army, 
which are neceſſary to ſecure. a nation ſituate on the conti- 
nent againſt foreign danger, carry great domeſtic inconveni- 
encies, and even dangers too, along with them. Both of them, 
like armor, too heavy to be borne, waſte the ſtrength of thoſe 
who are covered hy them; and an army, like a ſword, which 
recoils on the blow, may wound the conſtitution it was meant 
to defend.----But farther : as particular families, by uniting to- 
gether, formed larger ſocieties, for their common defence; and 
gave riſe to the kingdoms, and ſtates, which have appeared in 
the world; ſo theſe larger ſocieties have, ever ſince, found it 
neceſſary, or advantageous, to unite together in various man- 
ners; ſometimes by an entire union, or an incorporation of 
different people into one body politic; ſometimes by a par- 
tial, or foederal union of diſtinct ſtates in one common cauſe; 
and at all times by alliances, made on particular occaſions, and 
ſuggeſted by a real or ſeeming conformity of intereſts. This 
occaſional union, by alliances with other ſtates, of which alone 
"Pt. 1. Iii we 
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we are to ſpeak in this place, is ſo neceſſary to all the nations 
on the continent, that even the moſt — cannot ſubſiſt 
without it; and thoſe who. manage it. beſt, are accounted. 
wiſeſt. Their ſeveral intereſts are the objects of their allian- 
ces; and as the former are ſubject to Feng the latter muſt 
vary with them. Such variations, whether occaſioned: by the 
courſe of accidents, or by the. paſſions of men, tho wine! bo by a 
few, will affect many; becauſe there always are, and always 
muſt be, ſyſtems of alliances ſubſiſting among theſe nations; 
and n as a change in ſome of the parts of one ſyſtem 
neceſſarily requires a change in all the reſt ; ſo the alteration 
of one ſyſtem neceſſaril y requires an altcration of the others. 


Tuus are they always toſſed from peace to war, and 4 
war to peace. Perpetual negotiation is the life and ſoul of 
their governments. Their well-being, nay their ſafety at 
home, requires that they ſhould be always buſy abroad. It is 
neceſſary for them to "a mediators, arbitrators, or, which is 
infinitely worſe, guaranties; to be contracting parties in preli- 
minary, proviſional, or explanatory treaties ; in defenſive, or 
offenſive alliances ; by which means they get over daily difh- 
culties, by the multiplication of laſting incumbtances. 


Tun interfering and claſhing of their rights and derten 
and the various obligations, by which they ſtand _ to one 
another, appear to be and are the immediate cauſes of all theſe 
diſputes and contentions. But the principal and remote cauſe 
ariſes from the proximity and other circumſtances of their ſitua- 
tions. That neceſſity, or advantage, which gave occaſion to 
the original engagements, has maintained and 3 lied them 


nce ; and the laſt would not be reaſonable, of the kalt had 
wot been net. 


HEA 
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_ 'Hexs. then ariſes an eſſential — between thoſe ob- 


jects, which are proper to the of an iſland, and thoſe 
which are ſo to the policy of the continent ; a difference great- 
ly to the advantage of the former ; the circumſtances of whoſe 
ſituàtion not iring ſo conſtant and i intimate an union with 
other ſtates, either for defence or offence, : render unneceſſary 

a great: part of the engagements which _ * meg — 
laſting incumbrances on the latter. 


As iſſand under one government, 3 e 
rich in itſelf, richer by it's commerce, can have no ne 
in che ordinary courſe of affairs, to take up the policy of the 
continent; to enter into the ſy ſtem of 8 we have been 
ſpeaking of; or, in ſhort, to act any other part than that of a 
friendly neighbor and a fair trader. If an extraordinary cri- 
- fis happens on the continent, which may endanger. the ſafety 
even of thoſe who are ſeparated from it, ſuch as we ſaw at the 
beginning of the preſent century, ſelf-preſervation will no doubt 
determine men, as it ought, to unite by ſtricter alliances with 
thoſe powers with whom they are occaſionally united by, a 
more immediate intereſt; but even in this caſe, neither il 
ſelf· preſervation require, nor good policy ſuffer, that ſuch a 
; Wn ſhould enter deep into the quarrels, or involve them- 
{elves intricately, much leſs continually, in the political ſchemes 
of the continent. We paſs over offenſive caſes, becauſe it is 
- manifeſt that the people of an iſland can have no intereſt in 
making foreign acquiſitions; and that therefore it would be 
abſurd in them to ſpend their blood and treaſure in acquiring 
only: for others; or to attack any farther nnn to 
defend. | 


W nner ſal ch to 8 
. and upon hat we ſay, a people on the nende 


Iiiz have 


is « 
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have reaſon to engage as deeply in defence of another country, 
as if they defended the walls of their own towns, or the doors 
of their own houſes ; becauſe another country may be the ſole 
barrier of their own. But this can never be reaſonably done 
by the people of an iſland, who have another, and a better 
barrier than any the continent can form for them. Such a 
people are to look on their engagements with other countries, 
as on outworks caſt up in haſte, which may ſerve to defeat a 
weak attack, or to delay and diſappoint a ſtrong one. But it 
would: be the height of folly in them, even in one of thoſe 
extraordinary conjunctures, which we now ſuppoſe, to lay the 
whole ſtreſs of their defence. here ; to ſpend their ſtrength im- 


properly; and to forego thoſe advantages which nature has 
given them. 


Tux nations on the continent might teach them another 
leſſon. They are careful to employ every advantage of their 
ſituation ; a river; a lake; a ridge of mountains; and ſhall 
the :nbabllar of an iſland neglect the fea ? Shall they do by 
choice all which other nations are obliged to do by neceſlity ? 
Surely not, and if at any time ſuch a conduct can be proved: 
neceſſary to certain purpoſes, we think it will reſult from this 


proof, that ſuch purpoſes ſhould be laid aſide, not that ſuch. 
meaſures ſhould be purſued. 


Tuzis refle&tions, with others of the ſame 5 preſent 
themſelves naturally to thoſe who conſider the conduct ot queen 
ELz ABE TH, and the events of her reign. We may therefore 


conclude that they were, at leaſt, ſome of the principles of her 
government. 


How ſhe formed, or rather how ſhe protected, and aided a 
party, already formed in Scotland, on principles of religion 
and 
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and liberty, has been obſerved; as well as the ſucceſs of thi: 
meaſure, by which the troops of France were driven out of 
that kingdom, and the influence of France on the government 
was either removed, or guarded againſt, To maintain and 
improve this advantage, was the great affair. of her life. Eng- 
land was, with reſpe& to Scotland, like a kingdom on the- 
continent, and queen ELIZABETH employed, with reſpect to 
Scotland, all the policy of the continent. 


WI find per buſy on that ſide in almoſt every page of her 
hiſtory ;. almoſt 5 Buy negotiating, and always intriguing. A 
friend, an enemy, a mediatrix, an umpire; a guarantee, ſhe played: 
every. part, which might keep others from hurting Scotland, and 
Scotland. from hurting her. Her armies were at all times. 
ready to march, and her fleets to fail thither. As ſtri& an 
oeconomy as he practiſed every where elſe, ſhe was profuſe 
there; but her profuſion turned to account, and. therefore de- 
ſerves another name. There may be ſuch ſchemes, ſuch ma- 
nagement, and ſuch ſucceſs, as may render even the ſmalleſt: 
expence, profuſion; but thoſe of queen ELIZAHETH were ſuffi- 
cient to juſtify the greateſt. The ſecret ſervice of her reign 
was private in tranſaction and public in 8 not Ty in- 
ſcrutable in both. 


13 the fourteenth year of ke reipn, (be had brought 
the affairs of Scotland to ſuch a paſs, that ſhe ſeemed to have 
nothing to fear from that quarter. The plots, in favor of queen 
| Maxy, had been diſcovered; the inſurrections defeated; and 
the duke of: Noxrolx executed in England. In Scotland, the 
fame party was broken. The earl of Moxrox, a man abſo- 
lutely devoted to queen ELIZABETH, was regent; the caſtle: 
of Edinburgh was taken; the civil war was finiſhed with com- 
plete ſuccels ; 5 and the « en oyed great tranquillity; maine ac 


cording 
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cording i to Rarin's obſervation, ſhe could now be only attack 
ed by ſea; that is, ſhe had now the whole advantage of an 


illand. 


Tris happy ſtate did not continue Tong Without interru 
tion. Monk rox loſt, and reaſſumed his Poser was dige, 

proſecuted, and at laſt beheaded. King (Javits had taken 
very young the government of this' king dem; ; and young, as 
well as old, was governed by his favorites. The party of his 
mother in Scotland did not indeed riſe again, ſo as to give 
. queen ELIZABETH any umbrage. 'But his general Character, and 
his behavior on ſome ] particular occaſions, the character 85 his 
favorites, and the intrigues they wefe known to carry on, Gb- 
liged her to reaſſume, if ſhe had ever laid it aſide, and to pur- 

fas her antient conduct towards Scotland. She purſued it to 
the end of her reign : and altho king JTauEs, when he had 
more experience, and was better adviſed, kept ſuch meafures 
with her, as were neceſſary to ſecure and to facilitate his ſutceſ- 
ion; ; yet this wiſe queen continued to give qu vite another at- 
tention to the affairs of Scotland, hte the gabe to thoſe of 
any other country; or would have given to Tee "if Scötländ 


had been divided from England by the fea, 


Ir is impoſlible to make theſe 8 and not to reflect, 
at the ſame time, on that 4 change Which the unſon 21 
the two kingdoms has brought about. We are now one na- 
tion under one government ; and muſt therefore always have 
one common intereſt ; the fie: friends, the ſame foes, the fame, 
principles of ſecurity, and of danger. It is by conſequence now 
in our power, to take the intire advantage of our ſituation; an 

advantage, Which would make us ample amends for ſeveral 
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which we want, and Which ſome of our neighbors' poſſeſs; An 


advantage which, conſtantly attended to, and wilcly ittproved, 
would 
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would-place the. Britiſh nation, in ſuch circumſtances of hap- 
pineſa and glory, as the greateſt empires could. never hoaſt. 
Far from being alarmed at every motion on the continent; 
far from being oppreſſed for the ſupport of foreign ſchemes ; 
we might enjoy the ſecureſt peace, and the moſt uncnvied | 
plenty. Far from courting, or purchaſing the alliances of 
other nations, we might ſee them ſuing for ours. Far from be- 
ing hated or deſpiſed,” for involving ourſelves in all the little 
wrangles of the continent, we might be loved and reſpected 
by all thoſe who. maintain' the juſt ballance of Europe, and be 
formidable to. thoſe alone who thould endeayor to break it. 


Having made theſe few refleditigus on that part of queen 
ELIZABETH's policy which regarded Scotland, it is neceſſary 
that we ſhould ſay ſomething of that which regarded the na- 
tions on the continent. Now with thefe it is plain ſhe took 
the feweſt engagements ſhe poſſibly could, and'ſhuned as in- 
duſtriouſly the occaſions of mingling her intereſts and counſels: 
with theirs, as ſhe ſought the occaſions of 2 e both with. 
thoſe of Scotland. | | | 


Ws believe, upon very good grounds, that 800 of 5555 
or five years might be pointed out, in which this nation has 
been à party to more treaties than were made by queen ELt- 
ZABETH in the courſe of forty-five years ; and yet we preſume- 
it will not be eaſy to ſhew, that this nation had more immi- 
nent dangers-to avoid and more formidable powers to reſiſt; 
or that ſuch ends were attained with greater glory and ſucceſs. 
at theſe, or any other periods, than in the reign of queen Ex- 
ZABBTH. * us deſennd᷑ into ſome particulars. | 


Wirn the northern crowns he kept in terms of amity, 
and good correſpondence ; and had Gas negotiations with that 
* 4 | e 
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thought the particular intereſts of her ee very e 
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How tinte ſoever ſhe mi ight be to peer into the 
councils of the court of Rome, nd to trace the intrigues! of | 
the Vatican from their ſource ; ſhe: bore no part whatever in 
al affairs yl Indy. 


| Ea oy weld 

Ix ſhort, as all the: heafipek heltobledn forktig affairs were 
conſidered relatively to the ſituation of England, ſhe had no- 
thing to do in the much greateſt part of the bufineſs of the 
continent; and ſhe was ſo far from entring into engage ments 
by treaty, that ſhe was ſcarce ever concerned in negotiations 
about it. In France, Spain and the Low Countries ſhe had 
more to do; but even there the part ſhe took was ſtrictly no 
more than the ſecurity and welfare of her own kingdoms re- 
quired; and the acted it in no other manner than- was fuit- 
able to the ſituation of England,” © Itty 7» 


* 1490 


Tut ſtate of Scotland, of Ireland; and for Gale time of 
England itſelf, gave her juſt udn "to apprehend that the 
French, or Spaniards, or both, might get footing there. Each 


of theſe had, at different times, pretenſions of their on to 
her 
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her crown. The cauſe of Many queen of Scotland afforded 
them, for a long time, bath pretemee and opportunity; and 
the united force of the Reman- carholic party was, at all times, 
ready to ſupport their enterpriſen Spain was the 2 
ritime power in Europe, and able to attempt the invafion of 
. even when queen ELAN YH had been above thirty 
years on the throne, and had raiſed her navy from the low 
condition in which ſhe found it. In a word, the whole coaſt, 
from the ſtreight of Gibraltar almoſt to 2 belonged to 
France and Spain. Such circumſtances formed à conjundure, 
wherein theſe two powers had advantages againſt her, which 
they could have had in no other ; and if he was Ob. ged to 
act towards them in a different manner from what ſhe Gd to- 
wards the other powers of the continent, it was becauſe ſhe 
ſtood expoſed to loſe, at leaſt in part, with e to them, 
the advantages of her ſitüstiomm 


How ſhe afcd towards them, 1 been obſerved already. 
She amuſed them and eluded their deſigns, by the moſt artful 
ſeries of management. She ſought no alliatices againſt them 
with other nations; and tho ſhe did not fail to abet and ſup- 
port the inſurrections of their ſubjects, yet even with theſe ſhe 
was cautious of entering” into engagements by treaty. She did 
it with the Huguenots by a treaty ſigned in LO which the 
vidame of Chartres had negotiated; The ſucceſs of the treaty, 
and the ungrateful behavior of the Huguenots to her, con- 
firmed her in the principle of depending little on allies, and 
much on herſelf. She choſe rather to affiſt when and where 
ſhe thought fit, and to aſſiſt gratis; than to be tied down to 
the conletueuees of conſtant obligations, for the notional ad- 
urn of Wes nn N 
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in the affairs of the Loy Countries, that the molt important 


counſels, and reſolutions of thoſe ſtated wer gommunicated to 
her; and the lent them ap hundfed thouſand. pounds yet it 
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Ix the year 188 z the clouds, gathered, on every Hide, and 
threatened queen ELIZAHν with that terrible ſtorm, part of 


* 


1 


which fell upon her, and part of which ſhe averted. She 


beheld PuILIr maſter of Portugal as well as Spain. She be- 
held the duke of Guiſe growing apace to be maſter of France. 
She ſaw theſe two princes cloſely united by principles, which 
might continue in force long enough to complete her ruin. 
She ſaw the Low Countries almoſt quite reduced by the armsof 
Spain; and the proteſtants of France in the utmoſt danger of 
being ſo by the league Dangers from Ireland, ; and dangers 
from Scotland impended over hgͥeee n. 
| Ja en oe I O38 Notlage ie 

Ix ſuch a criſis, more terrible, as We apprehend, than any 

which has threatened this nation ſince that time, what Was 


the conduct of our heroic queen? Did ſhe immediately pre- 


pare to oppole theſe dangers, by making alliances on the con- 
tinent ? Did ſhe purchaſe acceſſions to theſe alliances ? Did 
ſhe raiſe armies, and pay ſubſidies abroad? Did ſhe give guar 
ranties to every prince and ſtate who. aſked them; and, in 
order to ward againſt, one danger, ſow. the feeds of many? By 
no means. She ſent indeed fir .Tyomas BoprRV, to the king 
of Denmark, as well as to the landgrave of Heſſe, and other 
proteſtant princes of the empire, © to procure a league wr 

| | de- 
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great Cog management on the fide” of 
1 otland. She Na the King of Navarre, and the prince 
of Conde, with money and ſbibs : and tlie ſole treaty ſhe 
made on. the continent was that Nuit the ſtates of the Low 
Countties, concluded the tenth of Auguſt! 1585 at Noneſuch. 
4.3 chief dependence was upon ' her own abllity and courage ; 

50n the affection and zeal of her people. Neither failed 
ner. Sure of being attacked, ſhe began the attack. Whilſt 
CavenDisH Dillaged the coaſts of | Chin and Peru, ſhe ſent 
Dzaxs to the coaſts of Spain, with orders to burn all the 
Spaniſh ſhips he ſhould meet. Her orders were executed with 
the ſpirit with which they were given. More than an hun- 
dred veſſels, loaded with proviſion and ammunition, were 
burnt at Gibraltar. The 8 paniſh admiral was infulted at the 
mouth of the Tagus, and 25 Spaniards were taken, or de- 
ſtroyed, even under his eyes; an infamy ſo great, that the 
ſuffering of it was ſcarce in example before that time. The 
riches coming from the Indies to Spain, fell into the hands of 
the Engliſh. The projects of PiiLie were diſappointed in the 
year 1587; and when the invaſion was attempted in the year 
1588, his army was blocked up in the ports of the Low Coun- 
tries, and his invincible armada was beat,  JSnfred. and de- 


ON: - a 


WI have now gone through alt' we * rg bie to ſay a” this 
time, concerning the cofiduct of queen ELIZ An, both at 
home and EDA. : coficerning that conduct, which, by con- 
vincing her people of her goodneſs and Ner- W idem, procuted 

, 3 1G from 
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from them thoſe large returns of gratitulle, of duty, of affe. 
ction and zeal, the ſole foundations an which ſhe reſted her 
authority an& her ſecurity; #hd the ſdle foundations on which 
they cah-be teſted; ſuithbly to the hatt of our government. 
The limitations, iedeflary-to retider wergreby omHiſſent with); 
püblie liberty, tmüft be mati Brick gieary for which teaſom it 
has been abjefted”"ts' tht" fhat they: cob off from)? that 
weiglit f authority and reſtrained that. felgeſs of power, which 
are many Nies teceſſapyn te He eettediẽ eve forg the prod vf 
th&whok conmivhity: IP hib Obi H w II fbunded ir 
wöllld Dea Mficicht'anfivet; to ſay that a fewiaceidental in- 
conveticicies, whitH'tnay Pappen, and which! may be teccm. 
ente chen Sa dee Win ' ts. ger ed 
Pente of Heading Lit perpetually! ep Hut chætign 
quech RTHLAAAr ip Pre, beyond cuntradlictiong that a 
prince like hef will HHV Ar he Head of the freeſt people! On 
earth, all the authority, and all the power neceſſaty to promote 
the joint ſecurity, proſperity and glory of prince and people. 
So that all the objections Which can be raiſed on this ide to 
the Britiſh conſtitution of government, will center here; that 
it has not provided for ſtrengthening and enlarging the autho- 
rity and power of a weak or a wicked prince. 5 


© 


A yerixct who never ſeparates the intereſts. juſt mentioned, 
and who purſues them wiſely, will have abſolute power in the 
moſt limited monarchy. A prince who ſeparates theſe inte- 
reſts, turns government itſelf. into faction; and the ſpirit of 
liberty will riſe againſt him. An arbitrary government is 
ſuited to any character. A free government requires a great, 
at leaſt, a good one. In the former, all kinds and degrees of 
power are in the prince, or flow from him. In the latter, his 
powets are limited and confined. When he wants to encreaſe, 
or extend them, he muſt derive the faculty of doing ſo from 


"" 
3 
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his people; an from hence it follows, bat. as Jong as, ſuch a 
ee, er remims entire an wRerr raped; ; the preſperity, 
y the caſe,,cind enen Ahr ſecurity fbi che gremwent, ill 
dende dition of thÞ people tamards che Mines 5798 


F age dee de een ben heb aq 
vior of the prince tale the peoples: te 120 
theſs truths ificall-their fo he de ede pd 9d; 


ta proportion her: Shut to He Ne Reher 

of; poor She was-ſuppes BIT 
Nets {lis-ovgrrame th ae e of he 
ceflots: xithes-did. not ſee theſe 2 all their force, on — 
unable to proportion their conduct to them. Theſe. princes, 
n wre. eee ſe — 
on them. The ſpirit of 7 OppPOIed pr, not up- 
port them 3 and they nurſed up a ſpirit of N the ruin 


of anne of their faulen and 1 of the nation. 
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H E ſcene we are now going to open will appear vaſtly 
different from that — . uſt cloſed.Inſtead of 
an been pleaſing harmony of government, we Thalt' 
meet with aA perpetual, jarring — — inſtead of Fecal 
and glory abradd;rdirpoſkinlent and Contempt; inſtead of 
ſatisfaction, proſperity and union at home, diſcontent diſtreſs, 
and at laſt civil. War will e themſelves to us in alk cher 
horrors. 4, 81 ot þ 101 nh 46 71 „ el | 

"7 4}, 1180 udgit Ho it 1 7 1 f i C 1 25 J 
To ſconſidef this melancholy change, and to ſhew " 
whence it proceeded, hether from the prince, or from the 
people, is our preſent buſineſs. That it was brought about 
and carried on by faction; muſt not be denied. The ſole 
queſtion will therefore be, which was the factious ſide? Now 
to determine this, we need only enquire, which ſide was for 
uſurping on the other; which was for preſerving and which 
for altering the eſtabliſhed conſtitution of government. On 
this point the queſtion will turn; for in a country of liberty, 
in a limited monarchy, whatever ſome perſons may think, or 
defire to have believed, it is certain that there may be faction 
forithe crown, as well as againſt the crown. The reaſon is 
plain. There may be conſpiracies againſt liberty, as well as 
againſt pretogative. Private intereſt may ſcreen or defend a 
bad adminiſtration, as well as attack or undermine a good 
one. In ſhort, omſpiring againſt any one part of the con- 
ſtitution, in fame of another; or perverting, to the ſupport of 


national grievances, the very means, which were inſtituted to 


redreſs 
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redreſs, them, are deſtructirxe of the whole frame of ſuch a: 


oath and are the proper characteriſtics of faction. 
1 


Ox which. gde faQion, thus defined, is 185 to be found 
the ofteneſt, and to act the moſt effectualh, we ſhall not ſtay 
to examine here The Hh have read the firſt of theſe let- 


ters; may remember 19 75 is there ſaid, to ſhew the. diflerence 
betyyeen the motives end the means, which a prince hath of 
uſurping on his people; and thoſe which the peqple have of ; 


eneroaching on their prince. We! ſhall}:only obſerve; to our 
preſent purpoſe, that 48 he, W confines His notions. ob tat 
ction to oppoſitions made to. the crown reaſons, in an abſo- 
lute, monarchy, in favor of the conſtitution; ſo he, who con- 
lines them thus, reaſons, in a limited i againſt the 
conſtitution}; is weak enough to deceive: himſelf),0ravicked+ 
enough to ep others; and, in either caſeg ig 
thus far a betrayer of public liberty.«-+-On 

theſe we ſaid, in our laſt; paper, that governmentcitſelfi might 


be turned into faction; and that ſome of queen Hitz annvh's: 


ſucceſſors: had nurſed up a ſpirit of faction, to the ruin of 
themſelves, of their families, and almoſt of the nation - We 
preſume that this will appear, in the courſe tf our enquiries; 


ſuch principles as 


a 


to be. undeniably. true; and that there willobe asdlittle toom to 


doubt whether the factious conduct of the court vin the reigns - 
of king Jans and king CnazLes the firſſ, gave A xiſesto all 


the ſtruggles between them and their people, as there is room 
to A that the keen of gur bead 
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l Rochat this? juſtice! could b& dotie” without open 


Wounds which are hardly et! 9 he — ar- 
raig igtitig the conduct alpen ole\ mettfories have been 


esc inlgrent wenekatiön By 'widyy" worthy! Pepſotis:; bur flicc 
thts Wt dez ay; RS rh eng of theſe. weunts a) 
contribute te the e effectual of them; And ſince 
arraigning the conduct of ele primers Kath Been rendered the 
more feceſſaty by Wie Hecourits Which” have been pen 6f ft, 
and by the prineiples on Which it hath Wett ded 30e 

muſt ſpeak with the ſame liberty of tet, as We have led in 


peak of thoſe why reigned befote then.” DG La * 
Tas AE page paid ſo much reſpet Re, very limited 
monarchs, that when they meant to warn theſe princes againſt 
particular vices, they commended them for oppoſite virtues. 
We cannot perftiade: ourſelves that this method of reforming, 
or inſtructing, by panegyric, the uſual and moſt deadly poiſon 
of other —— had a good effect on thoſt of AEgypt, But 
however this might be, when theſe princes were dead, notwith- 
ſtanding the reſpect ſhewn to them living *, they underwent 
the ſame trial as the cuſtom of the kingdom had eſtabliſned 
for all private perſons, and funeral honors were equally denied 
to them, and to the meaneſt and moſt guilty of their ſubjects, 
when their memories were condemned, on'a ſolemn and ftriet 
examination of the condu they had held in life. 1 880 


Ty Ho we p to enquire with all chi hed; er tho 
we are yea: ed that the reſult of theſe enquines will be a 
confirmation of what hath been advanced by us; yet ate we 
very far from admitting many of the objedtions which Hape 
been made to the conduct of king Jus and King Ong 


* Diovon. Sic. 1. 2. c. 3. 


the 
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the fert. Much leſs do vd apprgre thoſe cruch inſinuations 
againſt them, which e to hn fon in ſevgral invetives, not 
| hiſtories dictated hyaꝝ it of facts N, mot by the ſpirit of 
n Tce eie G iborgurafiegs Gh: ite cron gf princes 
withiſarow +888 With steh. rand, is pwilling wer agEravate 
A 5 des K the temper; mhich 
e ee pooh (hall: proenedes Me daal dwell 
amg. m_ ag r thall 
mafeg 2 an drawofp (69m Iogionbry eme them, 
TEES aſe patualln and. withournthe left, greg Ehe 


truth would not bg gigvigdeak as Mf Pty ſumg q gn ci 
if any ching more was neceſſary to the illuſtration. « 
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the, recent came menstfa- 
ron le yered the conſ one oh changeſin the 
Property ;0! ook, Hubs > ol le PX 
E [3 and. be, acor Ahe bete of 
her government to it, ag dye. have e e Whatever 
doubts the might have e jg ij 890g" 1agithe dugoch,iot 
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her on meafüres, before. ff 
Ken ben Jener en reſo 
riencę, ag Well as r 6 Pie, 
on. which! he gend eh t. b een Pith advantage, 


or Even with ſafety ; and queen E14zaBtTH 8: reign had every 
35h wy ffonded him freſh, proofs, that 7 government, 
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js caly 7:98 218 : 0 2 1 ache 
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obtain. But 19 4 Ans paid as little regard, aber example, 


did to het memg W 1 al ON was zinde- 
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would it have been for him, for his family, and ſor this whoſe 
nation, A her example, had really had a-dye influence oder his 
conduct; Or, at; leaft,, if, his example.; had obtained lef\influs 
ener the, ge J his ſuccęſſor..Fraught with alearn- 
ing, not with , knowledge ;.,ignorant. of the tiue principles of 
more a ranger to our, conſtitution by his no- 
bits of; thi ing, than, to our country by his 

t ſteady; milled by ſelſ opinion, and 
y ſuperlative pedantry,; king Jaun s the 
Aden the love, and to demand the obedience 
of his ſubjects, purely becauſe the crown had dropt on his 
head, Whereas queen ELEAURHTH ſeemed, both by her decla- 
rations and her actions, to think herſelf intitled to the firſt, 
and ſecure of the laſt, for no other reaſon than this; becauſe 
ſhe wore the crown to the greateſt advantage of her people. 
Her good ſenſe taught her what he had not found in his books; 
that the ties between prince and people are not the fame with 
thoſe between particular perſons in private life. Theſe per- 


92 
4 


| ſons converſe and live familiarly together. Natural fympa- 


thies therefore, more cafily to be felt” than deſcribed, may 
unite them withqut the motives of gratitude,” or expectation. 
Thoſe common good offices, which the heart alone ſoggeſts, 
are often ſufficient to maintain fuch unions; and a man, who 
is neither a ſaint, nor a hero, may hope to find and keep a 
friend. But public, or political, or ſtate-friendfhip; by which 
we mean an intimate and affectionate uniom between the go- 


* * 


vernors and the governed, cannot be contracted without gra- 
titude, or expectation, nor maintained without both. If it 
could; if ſubjects were attached to their prince by a kind of 


iaſtinct, as hard to be-accounted for; and yet as prevalent as 


the ſympathies we haye mentioned; the aſfertors of the divine 
right of princes, and of the univerſal obedience” due to them, 


1 b ve | a 73 Py FS . . | 
de had long age a | rc plaufihle argument than they 
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4 have 
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have yet 
have been able to 
Him wo r 


248 . 
produced, iti-filvor'6f "their doctrines. They” would 
the mrioutlis of alf pHinſayers; even of 

à miracle to become — — convert; and 
who reſolved never bk pers 5 fo divine iniſtitti- 
av Born gon their backs, 


tion, Wl he befield « 
6 Mr Soren firm, Combs On 9 er bead Hee eocks;” 
2 5 that the former were 


from Which marks it e 
deſigned to labor and to ſuffer, d the atter to ſtrut and to 
crow. But till ape Red Hil Aceh "Wtbyght,” or the inſtinct Tip - 
2 above il 3 mien we think" 0 Alk remain trac Har 
union we” fi of,” Peter prince an le, neither can: 
nor ouglit to ſubſiſt on "oy other terme Wu thoſe of 
government on tie part, and of gratitude and expectation on 
the other This union may be, and hath been, maintained 
by abſolute princes with their people ; becauſe it is not im- 
poſtible that an abſolute prince ſhould" be 4 Wiſe and good 
man; and becauſe ſome ſuch there have been. But here lies 
a Gifference. The abſolure * monarch m rf y exert. the” whole 
power of the ſtate. He may govern cafily, fafely, and with 
all other advantages, tho he neglects to „ this union; 
or, which is worſe, tho he breaks it. But the caſe of a limit- 
ed monarch is not the ſame, for the reaſons which we touched 
upon, at the end of our laſt letter. It is therefore the imme- 
diate, the perſonal, the bigheft intereſt of ſuch a prince, as it 
is the duly © of "evety"prince, to contract this union, and to 
maintain it inviolate. The wiſdom of our conftitution hath 
made it ſo; and, in making it ſo, hath imitated that divine 
wildom, whiels appears in the conftitution of the moral world. 
Fnthis) It may be eafily proved from a conſideration of the 
cireumſtanees in _ we ſtand as individuals, that the . 
neral good of ſociety oof arp] intereſt of every member. 
Our Creator defig Dd ard that we ſhould” promote this 
ane geodꝰ Foy by carſequence our duty to do 16; and 
LII 2 every 


every melt ts believes a e all geding wow? 0 YR 
knows that pro tioning of means to ends is eſſential to wif- 
dom, muſt ſubſcribe to this OpImDο]i]99ñ ů And yet, determined 
by falſe appearances of good, or attracted by the force of im: 
3 e ys and they | frequenty do, imagine 
ye IP 2 A eg on e 2 intereſt,oyhilſt 
the gefteral and common intereſt 
ga Tha, þ 1 on My Rt our oy on Beile 
te 


Num 1 998m 2d) 1o.990870gmi ad io b fig 


e akths tlib filſt, ad choſe prinecs wh 


Mas 00h it His Magined no doüſht that they purſued a 
particula ee i reſt of their own, whAR- ehey ineglect- 
en e nd Ertft tigde fach — union 
— ble, e me. Pretefiſiohs ati in ſact; tlie 
10: riſk nſtitution preſcribed to them. But the 

milie ENG ch caſes; for in both caſes, intereſt and 


duty remain —— united, however they may be ſeparat- 
ed in opinion; and he -who. fins againſt one, fins moſt cer- 
tainly againſt the other; tho the natural conſequences” of his 


actions do not appear immediately, n not ion: "Pay menen to 
follow. 9 2 id och Tha 


TuxszE conſequences followed fi in a Ggn al 0 terrible man- 
ner upon the oceaſions which we have 1 and into 
the particulars. of which we fhall deſcend ſome other time. 
Theſe examples therefore are complete. The cauſes and the 
effects come together under one view; and. if we our 
opſervations forward to later times, we ſhall ſee eauſes of the 
fame kind laid again, and producing effects of the ſame na- 
ture; effects always proportionable to them; ſometimes e 
louſy, diſcontent, tumult; ſometimes open reſiſtance, and 
depoſition of the prince ; for tho, in all theſe caſes, the people 
bave ſuffered, as well as the n yet in __ the Nan 
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alone bath been undone ; ghd 1 7 5 een. CUR op 

of juſtice, the principal ſhaxg of 2 L offs r 
hom n no P Dl WE "IS! 


fallen on him,. without whom, of h 


penetb . 11 (c DDE 10 boo lo 229n87E3%GQQE wy 


- t ob vn IT! 0 ban fn nin e oidg 

Tuo thoſe £ ns which 1 A 255 
appear long ee e er 

allied to reflections already made; yet we 185 or in 08 
on account of the importance of the matter. It muſt ſurely be 
of uſe) to explain very clearly, and very fully, from wee 
the Weakneſs of our government, at ſome times, and = diſ- 
orders and revolutions of it at others, have proceeded ſince that 
aera, when our liberties became better ſecured, and our con- 
ſtitution capable of greater improvements, by a new ſettlement 
of the ballance of property and power. No point hath been 


more eee None 1 them more an n 
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TE jo: Nigel, alr ead *. of how. ET b e F the 
example of queen ELN might have been to king 
Find the firſt. It might have taught. him to ſtruggle hin 
the moſt i ile diffculties, But he had none ſuch tonen · 
counter, till he A ee $h<091by, his o] management On 
the contrary, his, accſſion to the throne, of England Was ac- 
companied with; all NT EO circumſtances of eaſt and 
ſecurity, w 12570 were noceſſary to ſotmi a conjuncture propet 
far him; with abjlitiea, much inferiorrta ahoſe of bis 
predece 12 bas have zeigned as gloriouſly abroad, and 
as: happily at home. -Mangy of the difficulties: and dangers 
aye CE ag her, were Jy Akin to her. They aroſe from 

ith; from, her title; and from, that which Maar queen 
of £ Scotlan pretended. They therefore; ceaſed with her. Many 
others the had conquered by a wiſe and ſteady adminiſtration. 
Many had been worn out by length of time; and many had 
been 1 5 changed by the courſe of events, that king Jauxs was 
fafe, whe c the was. moft in danger; and;firong, where ſhe 
was weakeſt in title was not conteſted; nor any oppoſi- 
tion, either open or ſecret, given to his * lg They who 
had ſounded ſo high the right of his mother, could not re- 
fuſe 0 ac wiedge the * right in him; and the reſt of the 
math an. f ſubmitted- to it; for how little antes ſoever many of 
+ might pay to this right in their hearts, or how great ſu- 
01 icion. ſoever of his future conduct might be juſtly infuſed into 
kh by. his, paſt behavior, the people would have a king, and 
there was no other prince, in whom the proteſtant intereſt 


ag unite at that time. That riddle of a plot, in which ſir 
WALTER 
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Watrgx Raittcn was involved, does not deſerve to be men- 
tioned, as an exception to the national unanimity we ſpeak of. 
AIrue it is that, in other reſpects, the nation was fit from 
being united, either by a conformity of opinion, or by an acqui- 
cſcence of thoſe who differed from the eſtablifhment. IE Was, 
no doubt, a ſevere: misfottufie,” all uch it eotititues o this 
very hour, that the greut aud glotious work of the r forma- 
tion, being carried on at aan times, and* in different 
places, wus carried ert lie wiſe wicht 4 er cb ndert. The 
ſeveral churches reformed themſelves; 1 g to che dißs 
rent cireurnſtanees they were in, and according to che diffe. 
rent characters of the few, e led the many im each of them. 
The ſeparatlon of them all from the chte of 775 ie Was in 
tire ;\buty in ſome; it was theught pföPef tö refötin 0 en 
to alter the whole model; in ſome, "many: tilngh were fetain- 
ed, which had been in practice befdre the le Sp Atiöty ; in 
others, a total oppoſition to every ihſtanet of tonforfmity with 
che church of Rome ſcetzedl to che ale "Randd?d of hrif- 


tian Purity. This variety df ” opinions aid Eſtabliſhments 
amongſt the . rs e ge , but this evit 


was aggravated by a cireumſtance of the mofk fatal cohſe- 


quence. The reſormers, and" eſpecially" thoſe 7 orig lat⸗ 
eſt, as our excellent Mr. ,. i oblerecs, b too 
peremptorily their particular nodes of refolm ation, brot the 
people in many cuſes to receive and reſpec,” as e red 
even thoſe orders and that diſcipline,” which expedien 

other political motives ad fuggeſtet N . klie attiral 1 


dency of this perſuaſion was nt Gn 0 fee All cortipre=" 
henſion, or reconciliation amongſt the reformed churehes f im- 
practicable; but to matte the aiviſiens! i an artieular 
church, ineurüble Tha Shen queen R112 ak com. 
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leted that eſtabliſhment of a church, which Ep wan the ſixth” 
d begun, many diſſented from it; and the ſcruples of pri- 
vate conſcience were pleaded. againſt ſubmiſſion to the public 
authority of the, ſtate;----If regard had: been paid to all who 
petitioned the queen, or admoniſhed the parliament, in the 
heat of theſe times, it ſeems probable that no eſtabliſhment at 
all could have been made; and if none had been made, an 
ecclefiaſtical anarchy muſt have enſued. Ho far the num. 
ber of ſeparatiſts might have been leſſened by more compli- 
ances with the learned and moderate amongſt them, for ſuch 
there certainly were, we ſhall neither preſume to determine, 
nor go about to enquire. It is ſufficient ſor out preſent pur- 
poſe to obſerve, that altho theſe ſeeds of diſturbance had been 
ſowed before the acceſſion of king Ia MHS; yet no diſturbanee 
had happened, nor was any likely to happen at that time. 
The meaſures which had been purſued, and the temper 
which had been obſerved in queen ELEZABBTEH's reign, tend - 
ed to diminiſh the religious oppoſition. by. a «flow, à gentle, 
and for that very reaſon an effectual progreſſion; and, in 
the mean while, to prevent ſuch conſequences of it as might 
diſorder or weaken the government. By the laws Which 
were made, the ſeveral diſſenting ſects were diſcouraged and 
kept in awe; but by the execution of theſe laws, they 
were not exaſperated, They were puniſhed; not provoked. 
They felt the weight of the government, as often as they at- 
tempted to diſturb it, but they neyer felt the oppreſſion of 
party; and when they were treated like factions, they had 
not the pretence to complain that they were treated ſo by a, 
faction. Upon this foot there was even room to hope, that 
when the firſt fire of theſe mens zeal was ſpent, reaſonable 
terms of union with the eſtabliſhed church might be accepted 
by ſuch of them as were not intoxicated with fanaticilm. 
Such as theſe were friends to order, tho they diſputed about 
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it, and could have the lefnpretence to reſect with on 
that which had been ſettled by queen BrizaztrH, becau 
they knew that their diſcipline had been eftabliſhed where 
it prevailed, as the dhurh of England - Hud been by the ſu- 
preme authority chat itt had been made ga law of the 
country, that the people lad bern bound by dach tothe main- 
tenance of it; ahd{that»Cativan- éhimſelf had been ia moſt ri- 
gorous ex actor of tonformiity to it. If ſuch us theſe flad been 
once incorporated with the eſtabliſhetlchimeh, the Femmining 
ſectaries would baye been of little moment ither Sf ff 
bers, or reputation; and the very means, which Were proper to 
gain theſe, were like wiſe the! moſt effectual to hinder tlie ini 
creaſe of them; andi of the other ſectatics the da Zrime ll. 
Upon the whole matter, we think it ver p¹i⁰n hatten Pax! 
the. firſt, beſides the advantage of coming tothõ NewI, aftet 
all the difficulties and dangers of completing the re formation, 
and eſtabliſhing a new church were over] Had uf chf afld 42 
cure opportunity of preventing any/bad["toffequerners;Þ Whikh 
might be apprehended from the diviſions of his pitbſtant f- 
jects; and that the improvement of this opportunit , Eoniſted 
in giving neither alarm to the welk affected; Hor pretetict to 

the ſactioous. [fi 8%½1 Silt Set 59 
„ OI eee Hyd e eee of ee 
Tun deſigns of the Roman; catholic- party; aguifiſt the on. 
ſtitution in church and ſtate, were carried on Wil as mich 
rage, but not with as much ſtrength as ever,. The hydtfa! 
heads, which ſprouted continually out of that bedy ite 
former reign, had been lopt ſo often; that tliey appearetd hire 5 
rarely; and if the venom of that principle which produced 
them, was not abated ; yet many of the ſprings, which fed And 
nouriſhed it, were exhaviſteds! "The-Gvis £81 MARY! quefi ef 
Scotland, Pulilir the ſecond, t were: dead? The jefotmatiön 
was eſtabliſned; not only in outwardb form, vtßut ir the Hearts 
4+: Vor. I. Mm m | of 
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of men. It was grown up to be a part, and a fayorite part, 
of the conſtitution. The ſpirit of liberty had blended our civil 
and religious rights together, and was become equally jealous 
of both. Let us add, for we may add it with great juſtice, 
that the church of England was, by the ſobriety, wiſdom and 
ſanity of her inſtitution, eſtabliſhed on a rock; that this 
rock was defended by the greateſt number of excellent men, 
which any chriſtian church could boaſt of: and from all this 
let us conclude, that as ſhe was able to reſiſt the attacks of 
thoſe ſets, which private conceit, miſtaken zeal, ſome enthu- 
ſiaſm, and perhaps ſome faction had nurſed up in her own 
boſom ; ſo ſhe was better able than any other proteſtant church 
to defend herſelf, and the ſtate too, againſt the fallacies, the 
ſeductions, and the violence of Rome, The policy of this 
court ſaw it, and neglected nothing to prevent the conſequen- 
ces. Seminaries had been erected at Doway and other places 
abroad, for the education of Engliſh youth in popery. GRE- 
60RY the thirteenth had given the direction of that, which was 
erected at Rome, to the Jeſuits ; and upon that occaſion theſe 
incendiaries crept into England. If we may believe ſome ac- 
counts, they mingled themſelves amongſt the clergy of the 
church of England and the puritan miniſters. That they took 
all methods to foment our diviſions is probable ; and that they 
were not men, who would {tick at any, may be certainly col- 
lected from that account of their conduct here, and of the do- 
drines they taught, which is contained in the complaints ex- 
hibited againſt them by the reſt of the * popiſh clergy. 


up here, even at the time of the acceſſion of ng Jay Fr 
ſpirit, which might fert to. Fring hen, an Aang or 


Tavs was the Fit of the church and court of Rome kept 
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any barbarous and deſperate ſtroke, like that of the gun- 
powder - treaſon, which a few-enthuſiaſts were capable of exe- 
euting; bat not to fubvert the reformation, and introduce 
popery anew; he efforts of this party fiow were Hke the laſt 
eonvulſioꝶs of 4 ſtrong body, mortally wounded; frightful to 
behold ; ſuſſeient to hurt others; but tokens of GAs, hot 
ſymiptonis of recovery. King Aus had it therefore in his 
power to keep down witli eaſe a party, which queen Ex f A- 
zzTH had ſubdued with pain; and whatever impreſſion the 
bloody defigns they had often forined; and ſometimes brought 
to eſſect, might make on his mind; certain it was, and the 
event tnade that certainty undeniable, that no degree of fa- 
vor to them, except the utmoſt, could effectually ſecure him 
againſt their attempts; and that the leaſt degree of favor ſhewn, 
or eneouragement given them, would be I mand o the 
gray: hatonal miſekieß. e nnr 


Wr have: Gate the W on dee points of e dei 
gem, beecauſe We think a clear and juſt notion of them abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to fix a right opinion, concerning one of the 
ncipal cauſes; which were laid in this reign, of all the na- 
tional calamities that followed. We | ſhall mention the other 
advantages which attended king Aufs the firſt, as briefly as 
we can; not becauſe they were ſmall, for, on the contrary, 
they were excectingly- great; Dur beenüie they are more noto- 
rious, and have no need of being ſo much dcveloped, in order 
to be made err c 
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fotind che navy, the commeree, arid the wealth of the mation, 
45 well as the revendes of the erown; from that in which queen 
ELIZABETH had found them all at her aceeſſion, is known in 
| 2 by every one WhO hath dipt into hiſtory. Without 
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entering into more particulars thereſore than we have done 
already, we may venture to conclude that he reaped the bene- 
fit of her oeconomy, and was a rich, as well as a powerful 
king. We know very well that when the ſeſſion. of parlia- 
ment was opened by commiſſion in 1610, by the earls of 
Surrolk and Sauts BURY, one of the reaſons urged, for de- 
manding money of the commons, was grounded on a debt of 
queen ELIZABETH, Which was ſaid to have abſorbed three 
hundred fifty thouſand pounds, due on the laſt ſubſidies grant- 
ed to her. If this fact was true, all that reſulted from it is; 
firſt; that queen ELizaberH left a mortgage on the lands of 
the crown, and money enougli to diſcharge it; ſecondly, that 
king Jaws parted with his m money to recover his lands; and 
we Nall not oppoſe an „ peiſon, Who will charitably brlieve-- 
that this prince would Hog paid the debts of his predeceſſor, 
tho they had not been thus ſecured, out of the money ſhe leſt 
in her coffers; becauſe to have done otherwiſe, would have 
been a manifeſt violation of all the rules of religion, honor and 
common morality. But we much doubt whether even this 
averment of the lords, who opened the ſeſſion, will have any 
great weight, when it ſhall 10 conſidered that their whole 
diſcourſe was too miniſterial to be ſinbere; and that ſome. of 
the reaſons, by which they accounted for the king's want of 
money, ſuch, for inſtance, as the charge of protecting his wife 


and children from. ng enden on Ga road to Walen were 
really We | | 
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Tux bnd 858 this prince bad! in het Aden r 
ſoreign affairs, both at his acceſſion to the throne, and during 
the greateſt part of his reign, were remarkably great; and we 
doubt whether it is poſſible to find more than one conjuncture 

equally favorable ſince that time. PH the third was on the? 
n of N a prince of ſmall unte and leſs applica= 
* 4 | tion; 
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tion; governed by his favorite, and his favorite deteſted by 
the people. Before the end of king James's, reign he died; 
and Pinie the fourth, his ſon, ſucceeded; a: youth of Ren 
years: old, and goyerned as abſolutely by OVAREZ, as his fa- 
ther had been by amet Tabs he dealenſion of the 
Spaniſh, monarchy haſtened, onjapace, under theſe princes. It 
is ſaid that Puunir the third refuſed to ſupport the Roman 
catholic party, i in the beginning of, ed king Þ MBS! 5 
which is the more;probable, on account of tber rarl and pre- 
cipitate ſteps made by this prince, towardꝭ & pehcelwith Spain. 
The defeat * don Joux Aquila in Ireland, and the inte 
reduction of Tyrone, which happened a little before the death! 
of queen ELIZABETH, diſcouraged the Spaniards from making 
any more attempts of that kind. They turned their eyes from 
theſe iſlands to the continent; to the Low Countries and to 
Germany, where they continued, during the courſe of many 
years, to conſume their remains of ſtrength, in 2 18 the 


ee projects of that branch of the houſe of Auſtria. 


A. king Ins had W to apprehend from the enmity 
of Spain, ſo he was ſecure of the friendſhip of France, Hznzv 
the fourth was now eſtabliſhed on that throne. He was in 
peace indeed with Spain, but intended not to be ſo long. We 
are very far from believing that this prince could ſeriouſly en- 
tertain v4 chimerical a project as that of making an intire new 
ſettlement of Europe, by dividing it into fifteen ſtates, which 
PaRREIxXE and other authors have related, upon the faith of the 
compilers of SuLLy's memoirs ; but, ev doubt, he hac 
great views of checking the ambition, and reducing the power 
of the houſe of Auſtria. It was therefore his intereſt to live 
well with the king of Great Britain; and accordingly he ſent 
the marquis of Ros xv, afterwards. 9 of SULLy, to renew 
the e wb king Jus, as ſoon almoſt as this prince was: 
feated 
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ſcated on the throne of England. When HENRY the fourtli 
Has ſtabbed by RavailLae, a minority followed in France, 
and the counſels of that” court were, for any yeats, chiefly 
employed about their own affairs : fo that nothing could ap- 
pen on that fide, even after this great change, to give the leaſt 
diſturbance to King James. TO TOR Oe EY” 
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Tus ſtates of the Low Countries were no longer in the fame 
diſtreſſed condition. Their commonwealth had taken form; 
their naval force was increaſinig; and their commerce extend - 
ing itſelf every day. Oſtend kept the 'Spatiiſh forces at ba 
for more than three years; and when SriNorA made himfelf 
maſter of that heap of ruins, the Dutch thought themſelves 
ſufficiently recompenſed by the acquiſition which they had 
made, in the mean time, of Sluyce and other important places. 
The truce of eight months between Spain and the States was 
ſigned in 1607. It was prolonged afterwards ; and in the 
year i609, the truce of twelve years was concluded "at Ant- 
werp ; by which the king of Spain was forced to acknowledge 
the liberty and independency of the United Provinces. Thus 
was that commonwealth eſtabliſhed, to be a great and laſting 
acceſſicn of ſtrength to the, proteſtant initereſt ; and king Tx 
might have Ws, 75 the benefit of an uſeful alliance, where queen 
ELIZABrrh had no, other advantage than that of defending the 
oppreſſed, and diverting the forces of a common enemy. 


Tus affairs of the North, indeed, were in great confuſion 
about the ſame time. The crown of Sweden belonged to $1- 
GiSMUND in courſe of deſcent ; but StotsuonD was a papiſt, 
and king of Poland. For both theſe reaſons, he had been ex- 
cluded, and his uncle CHARLES preferred to the throne by the 
ſtates of Sweden; who, provided, by the act of ſettlement, not 
only that their kings ſhould be of the religion of the country, 
Wis but 
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but that none of the pripees. of the yal famil ſhquld accept 
another crown, nar any foreign domipions. Ys gener | 
it ſeems, had ſhewn them. the neceſſity. of ſuch lmitatians, 
This gave occaſion to thaſe long and. ctuel wars, which fols 
lawed between ea and Poland. . Others ſucceeded be- 
tween Sweden and. Denmark; but the ſcene of them all was 
ſo remote, and the intereſts of this country ſo abſolutely un- 
concerned in the eyents of them, that he, who ſhquld have 
adviſed king Jays to take any part in them, would have 
paſſed, in thoſe days, far a yery had politician. 


Tux indolent Ropolrhus ſlept on the throne of the empire 
till the year 1614. His brother Marrhlas ſucceeded him; 
and their couſin FERDINAND ſucceeded MaTTaias, During 
the reign of RopoLeavs, there were troubles in Hungary, in 
Tranſilvania, in Bohemia, and in ſeveral parts of the empire. 
Moſt of them were cauſed, all of them were fomented, by re- 
ligious diviſions. During the reign of MAaTTp1as, theſe troubles 
increaſed. They grew up to maturity, as the acceſſion of 
FERDINAND to the empire approached. The Bohemians, long 
oppreſſed, and long provoked, took arms at laſt in 1618. 
Many cauſes-conſpired to, render all accommodation impracti- 
cable. Amongſt the principal were the deſigns, which all the 
branches of the houſe of Auſtria had laid and begun to exe- 
cute againſt liberty and the proteſtant religion in Germany; the 
character of FERDIN Ax D, violent, cruel, a bigot, tho artful ; 
and, to ſpeak impartially, the ambition of Fzepsric,. elector 
Palatine. If this ambition had been the {ole motive to engage 
king James in theſe quarrels, we muſt think that he could not 
have anſwered to his own people the engaging in them, as po- 
pular as the Palatine, his wife, and his cauſe were in England-. 
But theſe. quarrels were of another importance. FARDERic loſt 
not only the crown of Bohemia, but his own patrimony. The 
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proteſtant religion, and the liberty of Germany were well nigh 
facrificed to the bigotry and ambition of the emperor ; fo that 
the intereſt of this nation, as well as the king's family intereſt, 
was very much concerned to prevent theſe conſequences ; and 
yet, even upon this foot, we muſt likewiſe think that it would 
not have been long popular in thoſe days, when the memory 

of queen ELIZ ax TH s policy was freſh in the minds of men, 
to have maintained great armies on the continent, and to have 

fed with ſubſidies ſo many hungry princes, who had, at leaſt 
in the beginning, nothing leſs at heart than the common in- 


tereſt. 


Tus difficult and dangerous ſituation of affairs on the con- 
tinent, in which we allow. that king Ja uxs ought to have taken 
ſome part, may be thought, perhaps, to form an exception to 
what hath been ſaid, concerning thoſe circumſtances of ad- 
vantage, of eaſe, and ſecurity, which accompanied the reign 
of this prince; but there will be room to think ſo no longer, 
when it ſhall be confidered that king Jamss had time and 
means to prepare for this critical conjuncture. The diſtreſs in 
foreign affairs began with queen ELIZABETH's reign; and ſhe 
was in danger abroad, before ſhe was ſettled on her throne at 
home ; but he had reigned near eighteen years before any 
thing happened on the continent, which could give him a juſt 
occaſion of acting vigorouſly in that ſcene. Beſides, when this 
occaſion did happen, he had it in his power to have acted 
with great glory to himſelf, and effectually for the ſervice of 
thoſe whom it was his intereſt to ſupport, without taking an 
other part than that which becomes a king of England, in op- 
poſition to that which becomes a prince on the continent, and 
agreeably to the principles of his predeceſſor's conduct. This 
will appear evidently true, when we come to conſider the part 


he did take; and we ſhall inſiſt upon it the rather, becaule 


we 
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ve obſerve with how much affectation the caſe we are now 
| ſpeaking of, hath been quoted as parallel to the preſent ſituation of 
affairs; and how impertinently it hath been taken for granted, 

that king Jauss the firſt was co ndemned i in his own time, and 
hath been condemned ſince, for not doing what theſe time- 
ſerving politicians recommend; that is, for entangling him- 
ſelf in the affairs of the empire, as if he had been a prince of 


the empire; and for not acting on every appearance of danger, 


or even of inconveniency: to any little ſtate of Germany, in lch 
a manner as is nn neither tothe RO dog at 
our andes dil 2006177 a ban 6s din on », 
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0 e Aube ſaid may as Giffcient to ſhew. 1050 few 
— difficulties were, compared with the advantages, which 
— * had to encounter both at home and abroad; and 

rtunate a conjuncture was for him by the wiſ- 
rin his predecefior, and by an happy 1 of cir- 
cumiſtances. What uſe he thade'of t theſe advantages, what 
conduct he held, ä uenccs 5 it ul, WR the 
Mi ee genf genen. 555 7, in 
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Y what hath been faid, in former letters, we think it ap- 
B pears, that from the time our conſtitution ſettled on the 
foundation on which it remains ſtill, there hath been not only 
no poſſibility of governing this nation with ſtrength and dig- 
nity, without the concurrence of the people in their repreſen- 
tative body, nor with eaſe and ſafety without their concurrence 
in their collective body; but that this concurrence hath de- 
pended, and does and muſt always depend, on the union of 
intereſt and affection between the king and his ſubjects. 


Ws beg leave to repeat that EL1zavtTH ſaw this to 
be a ſure, and the only ſure principle, on which ſhe: could 
eſtabliſh her government under ſuch a conſtitution ; that ſhe 
very wiſely took the government on the terms of the conſti- 
tution, and the conſtitution as ſhe found it; that inſtead of 
ſtruggling through trouble and danger to bend the conſtitution 
to any particular notions or views of her own, ſhe accommo- 
dated her notions, her views, and her whole character to it. 
Let us obſerve, by the way, that this is no more than what 
every prince ought to do; and what every free people will 
expect and exact too, if need be, that he ſhould do. He is 
made for their ſakes, not they for his. He i raiſed to main- 
tain, not to alter the conſtitution. 2 EN 


Now king Jaus begun and continued, through the whole 
courſe of his reign, to govern without any regard to this prin- 
ciple ; nay, in abſolute defiance of it. He choſe other expe- 
dients of government, and truſted to fo many broken reeds. 

| With 
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Without any talents to procure; the eſteem, he awakened the 
jealouſy and never courted the good will of his people; bur, 
inſtead of it, endeavored to inſtil into their minds what was 
rooted in his own, a very good opinion of himſelf, and a very 
mean opinion of them. He endeavored to perſuade men, who 
felt that the balance of property was on their fide, and that 
they held a great ſhare of the ſupreme power in their hands, 
that tho they had this property, yet they had no right, or a 
very precarious one, to this power. He meant, by the force 
of new-fangled opinions, to attach the nation to him, as queen 
Er1zaztrny had done by the ties of affection and confidence ; 
or he meant to govern without the concurrence of the nation ; 
or he meant nothing. The firſt was chimerical, the ſecond 
was wicked, and the third was ſtupid.—IRTEZABETH had been 
jealous of her prerogative, but moderate in the exerciſe of it. 
Wifer Jauns imagined that the higher he carried it, and the 
more rigoroufly he exerted it, the more ſtrongly he ſhould be 
ſeated in his throne. He miſtook the weight for the ſtrength . 
of a ſcepter; and did not confider that it is never fo likely to 
flip, or to be wrenched out of a prince's hands, as when it is 
heavieſt. He never reflected that prerogative is of the nature 
of a ſpring, which by much training will certainly relax and 
often' break; that in one cafe it becomes of little, and in the 

other of no uſe at all. FH ET YR POETS 


As abſurd as the notions and principles of government were, 
by which king Jamss hoped to eſtabliſh his authority, he 
found numbers to adopt them; for numbers are at all times 
liæble to be deceived, ready to be tempted, and prone to be 

corrupted. New ſyſtems of law and policy were not only 
received, but propagated. Some men were heated by oppoſi- 
tion. Others were educated in prejudice. The plaineſt rights 
-of the people were called in queſtion.” The leaſt juſtifiable 


Nun 2 pre- 
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pretenſions of the crown were eee 5 \£ 


vernment, and certain principles of the Engliſh conſtitution; 
What father Pau. obſerves to have happened. in * church, 

happened here in the Rate. | Our court, like that of Rome, 
by affirming and denying boldly, and by inſiſting perempto- 
rily, brought many things to be received as certain, which had 
been never proved, and many others to be looked on as pro- 
blematical, which had been often demonſtrated. Thus were 
thoſe en created, which could alone render. the others 
fatal. Diſputes about the uſe of the ſurplice, or the croſs in 
baptiſm, would not have unſheathed all the ſwords. i in the na- 
tion. Puritaniſm neither did, nor could make ſuch deadly 
wounds; but when they were once made, puritaniſm feſtered 
in the ſore, and rendered them mortal. King AMES' conjur- 
ed up, by uſing tricks of government, that ſtorm in which his 
ſucceſſor periſhed. His ſueceſſor, for we will finiſh the ſketch 
we have begun, a religious and a juſt prince; came a; party- 
man to the throne. His prejudices, confirmed: by habit, for- 
tified by the flattery of his courtiers, and provoked. by the op- 
poſition which his father and he met with, carried him to con- 
tinue an invaſion, on the peoples rights, whilſt he imagined: 
himſelf only concerned in the defence of his own... The fa- 
ction of the court tainted the nation, and gave life and ſtreng gth, 
if it did not give being, to the factions in the ſtate. If the ſpi- 
rit of liberty could have prevailed in time againſt the bull, 

there had been no danger from the others. But the long and 
obſtinate reſiſtance of the firſt gave time and opportunity, and 
even aſſiſtance to the others to extinguiſh this ſpirit. Caya- 
liers and Roundheads divided the nation, like Yorkiſts and Lan- 
caſtrians. No other option was left at laſt. To reconcile. 
theſe diſputes by treaty became impracticable, when neither 
ſide would truſt the other. To terminate them by the ſword, 
was to fight, not for P the ane but for che 


manner 
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Mater of. deſtroying) it. The beanſtitarion: night >chave bern 
veſtrojed;-under'ipretence of: -pterogative.- It quas deſtroyrd un. 
det pretence of liberty. We might have fallen under abſolute 
monarchy. We fell into . -anarchy. The ſum of all 
is this. We were deſtroyed: by faction 3 but faction prevailed 
at court near fortyl years before it prevailedamongſtzthe people; | 
It was the original principle on one ſide. It Was an accident 
on the other. "Churckenen and royaliſts-attacked the conſtitu- 
tion. Puritans and commonyealths-men, arid;above all; a motely 
race of preciſe knaves and enthuſiaſtic madmets ruined it But 
the laſt could never have ha; ppened, if the firſt had not; and 
Whoever, will ee trace the cauſcs of that detehable 
eivil war, will find them laid in the conduct of king e . 
firſt, as rand! ay þib acceſſion to oma Rs”. [7 
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„ Having given this 


is 2 0 1 idea of tlie tub reigns bit 
followed that of queen Eruzabtth, it is time to examine whe- 
ther this ĩdea of hem can be ſupported? by a ſeries of uncon- 
troverted facts. Lot us deſoend into ſom e 1 bd 
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ths 192 doe 71 211 24 N16 Ti Del . 7 110 bio R 1 70 
nA PRINCE, that is invited, or comes Aa 60 kin e 13 
fays Wilson, muſt have Ya chariot wheels ſmooth: bod 

and ſurely. if ever prince had motives and an opportunity to 
render binifelf popular, king Faxes had both. Eg88x;800TH- 
AMPTON' and others, even CIAciu, a principal miniſter of the 
late queen, had held a correſpondence with him, for their own: N 
private intereſt; but the milons Who ſubmitted to his ac- 


eeſſion, ad rte to it upon truſt; and: were determined by: 
the nature of the conjuncture, not by any knowledge of the 
perſons who! compoſed! this new- royal family. It was not: 
therefore enough for them to he placed in and about the throne. 
Their true m required that The hearts-of the people ſhould: 


be gained to chem; and that popularity ſhould. ſupply that: 
ſpirit: 
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Ke in their favor, which ſeldom fails to operate in favor of 
ole princes, who are born and bred amongſt the people they 


are to.govern. The opportunity of doing this lay fairly be- 
fore king Jauzs. He was received with tranſports of joy, and 
all ranks of men made their court to him.----It he looked on 
this national behavior, for ſo it was, to be the effect of a deſite 
in the people to endear themſelves to him, and to unite cloſe- 
ly with him; this ſhould have ſuggeſted to his mind the caſe 
with which he might acquire popularity, by improving the 
diſpofition, and captivate: the good: will of a people, ſo deſir- 
ous to be pleaſed with their king. If he ed on this na- 
tional behavior as the effect of levity, inconſtancy and love of 
change, it ſhould have taught him to apprehend how: ſoon 
this honey - moon would paſs away; how: ſoon the ftream of 
popular favor might turn againſt him; and how ſoon they, 
who ſeemed to have forgot queen ExZ ann, might return to 
regret her. But that which a Scotſman foretold, happened. 
This behavior of the Engliſh ſpoiled a good king ; or made a 
bad king worſe. | It was natural for a vain man to believe 
what his flatterers told him, and what he, his own greateſt 
fllatterer, told himſelf ; that theſe applauſes and tranſports of 
the people were due to his eminent merit, and were an ho- 
mage paid for the honor he did them in accepting their crown. 
He took therefore much ſtate. He did not indeed make 
his journey, as Hsnzy the feventh made his entry into London, 

in a cloſe chariot; but he forbid by proclamation the con- 
courſe of the people to him. He diſperſed them with 
« frowns, that we may not fay with curſes.” -—Such different 

turns of thought can vanity inſpire. Some will be reſpected, 
like eaftern monarchs, unſeen within the ſhrine of their court. 

Others grow fond of public triumphs; delight in noify accla- 
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mations ; and are pom to Pn _ Tobin Pagode, over a 
F crowd. | «= BP 
. 59 fot! DaSH s 098% in 
A Woc arking * egected e bake this lie, : even 
at the cheap price 5 affability, he hake l into iy familiarity 
with his — and was profuſe of riches and honors to 
particular men. He beſtowed, at firſt on a few, and aſter- 
wards on one man, that affection which he had promiſed the 
whole nation, in ſome of the plauſible, common: place diſ- 
courſes which he held at certain times. There is no need 
of mentioning the particular inſtances of a profuſion he ac- 
knowledged 4 hitnſelf, The eſtates he gave to als courtiers im- 
poveriſhed the crown; and, as it always happens, the people 
were forced to pay for thoſe very grants, at which they mur- 
mured. Honors he beſtowed in ſo laviſh a manner, and with 
ſo little diſtinction, that they ceaſed, in ſome ſenſe; to be ho- 
nors. To know the Britiſh' nobility, it was become almoſt 
neceflary to have nomenclators, like thoſe who attended the 
candidates at Rome, to tell them the names of the eitizens. 
The jeſt went fo far, that an advertiſement of * * an urt to 
«help weak — — of the names 
wes. wr e was wg at Paul's, Th ces 
imc 203 aue £91217 
Tavs king Juijews Kh 8 chus he continued ks: reign. 
That experience, which he ſaid, in his firſt ſpeech to his par- 
liament, would teach hin net] w be fo wn be. 4 
moved in granting, taught him nothing. "Whit a comtrafte 
does this conduct make with the "affability of queen Ain 
zurn; with the oõö‚ yy and reſerve ſhe uſed; in dif poſing 
of her -treafure, and in honers ? But king Jams 
oo in need wp nM areas yr which ſhe was ſuperior. 
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A good government, ſays: on of our writers; makes 4 800d 
2 Pope When a prince hath turned the ſpirit of a n 
in his favor, he need not be ſolicitous about gaini particular 
men; but when: he hath turned this ſpirit againſt hilly be akuf 
employ all arts, even the loweſt; 'to' Niete par men 
from the body of the people, and to make them act by mo- 
4 tives of private intereſt againſt the public ſenſe. This is) fa< 
ion; and therefore whenever a court is induſtrious to ſeduce, 
to inveigle, to corrupt particular men, Ne may ſecurely con- 
clude, without waiting for any other ſign, that ſuch an admi- 
niſtration ſtands on a faaiou not on a national bottom . 

But HORNY: to en "mans 16115 ST yen BY ag 0 
| 70 Sti: PA 
„en le ne olected ths. affection 40 Benn che reverence 
of the public, mis loſt one, and was diſappointed of the other. 
His private and his public character both fell into contempt. 
Learning was the part upon which he valued himſelf. This 
he affected more als became a king, and broached; on every 
occaſion, in ſuch a manner as would have miſbecome a ſchobl- 
maker., His pedantry Was too much even for the age in Which 
he lived. It would be tedious to quote the part he too in 
the conference at Hampton Court; and in the theologieat 
wrangles between the Gomariſts and Arminians; or to go 
about to prove, by ſome inſtances, what appeared in all his 
words and aftions; What is univerſally allowed; and what 
the uokingly volume he left behind biin teſtifies Let us only 
NES he the ridicule which atoſe from, hence, and which 
fixed on him, was juſt 3 becauſe the metit of a chief gowernor 
is wiſely to 8 the whole, and not to ſhine in any 
inferior claſs ;- becauſe different and, in ſome caſes perhaps, 
oppolite talents, both natural: and acquired, are neceſſary to 
move, and to regulate the movements of the machine of go- 
vernment ; in ſhort, becauſe as à good adjutant may make 
| a 
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a very bad general ; I ſo a great reader, and writer too, may 
be a very ignorant king. 


Trrzs were many 2 08 circumſtances, which concurred 
to leſſen this prince in the eyes of his ſubjects and of all man- 
kind; as we ſhall have occaſion to obſerve frequently in the 
courle of theſe remarks,----In the mean time, we ſhall obſerve 
here, that the ſtate he affected, and the pompous titles he was 
fond of, ſerved to render his puſilanimity, which, with his 
vanity, made up the main of his character, more; conſpicuous, 
and his perſon by conſequence more contemptible.---- The ho- 
ſtilities between the Engliſh and Spaniards. continued, when 
queen ELIzaRTEH died. This great queen, not content to 
have done herſelf and her ſubjects juſtice, on many fignal oc- 
caſions, put it likewiſe into their power to do themſelves ju- 
ſtice, by granting letters of repriſal on the ſubjects of Spain. 

Ling Jauxs was fo fond of peace, that is, ſo "Afraid of war, 
that, without ſtaying to be ſolicited on this head, or to be com- 
plimented on his acceſſion to the throne by che king of Spain, 
he revoked theſe, letters in a few weeks after he came into Eng- 
land. He hn his ſubjects, before - he had - provided for 
their better {geurity. 1 He ſtopt them in the courſe of doing 
themſelves, juſtices, 8 he Was ure of obtaining reparation 
for their paſt loſſes. The u ions which ſuch a proceed- 
ing muſt make on the Mio of a trading people, are eaſily 
felt. He, who had revoked i theſe letters inlſuch a manner, 
Was not likely to grant them on gny{other accaſion. What 
protection therefore, and much leſs, hat encouragement to 
trade could be expected from a prince N began his reign 
by facrificing this. the moſt; valuable intereſt. of his people, to 
a foreign and hoſtile nation ; tothe mean arts of falſe policy, 
and even to bis fears P Again; one of the firſt embaſhes 
which king I Aus ſent abroad, was that of the earl of HRT 
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yorD to Brufſels, A Dutch man of war meeting the ſhip 
which carried the ambaſſador, refuſed to ftrike * ; and having 
offered this affront to the united crofles, which had never been 
offered to that of St. Grog, went off with impunity. It is 
ſaid that the ambaſſador hindered the captain from aſſerting 
the honor of the Britiſh flag. But two things are certain; 
one, that queen ELEABETH would have ſeverely puniſhed her 
officer, and have exacted ample reparation from the States 
General; the other, that king Jauzs did neither, This com- 
monwealth had been raiſed by queen ELIZABETH, and was 
ſill in want of the ſupport of England. The ſovereignty of 
her ſtate had not been yet acknowledged by any of the powers 
of Europe. How much the pacific temper of king Jauxks was 
capable of bearing had not yet become ſo apparent, as he made 
it in the courſe of his reign. From all which it is eaſy to 


collect, that if he had demanded ſatisfaction, he muſt and 


N. B. This fact ſtands in hiſtory, as it is here related; but having looked in- 
to fir WILLIAM Monson's naval tracts, we find it differently told. He ſays no- 
thing of ſtriking, or not ſtriking the flag; but confeſſes that an affront was offered 
by two Dutch men of war. He adds, that he ſent for the captains on board his 
ſhip; that he threatned to right himſelf upon them; but that he diſmiſſed them at 
the intreaty of my lord HER TrorD, on their excuſing themſelves, and promiſing 
to puniſh the offenders. How ſeverely theſe offenders were puniſhed may be col- 
lected from hence. One of theſe captains,” ſays fir WILLIAM Monson, „ was 
he, who ſince that time committed a foul murder upon his majeſty's ſubjects in 
Ireland, that were under protection.“ —If we had no other proofs of the indig- 
nities offered to our nation by the Dutch, from the time of the acceſſion of king 
James the firſt, than the memorials of this gentleman, they would be ſufficient. 
He complains of theſe indignities very much, and mentions ſeveral. In this very 
tract he affirms that the Hollanders took and burnt our ſhips, and murdered our 
men for trading to the ports of Flanders, whilſt they ſuffered their own country- 
men, even in our fight, to trade thither. The truth is, that our nation was inſult- 
ed with impunity, during this pacific reign, not only in Europe, but in every ether 
part of the world; not only by the Dutch, but by other nations; and that our go- 
vernment fell from the higheſt eſteem into the loweſt contempt. If therefore the 
inſtance we have quoted ſhould be diſputed, on the repreſentation of this fact by 
fir WILLIAM Monson, an hundred others, and ſeveral of them more flagrant, 
might be ſoon produced. | * 4 


would 
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would have received it. But the good prince was afraid, 

where no fear was, and bore diſhonorably what he might have 
reſented ſafely ; nay, what he ought to have reſented in any 
circumſtances, and at any hazard. We are not to wonder if 
ſo poor a conduct as this ſoon brought king Tamzs into con- 
tempt, mingled with indignation, amongſt a people, eagerly 
bent on commerce, and in whom high notions of honor and a 
gallant ſpirit had been infuſed, by the example of queen ErL1- 
ZABETH, and encouraged during the whole courſe of a long 
reign. 


Tasz. things, and ſeveral others of the ſame kind; which: 
I omit, might however have been borne. The ridicule might 
have appeared. leſs in the eyes of men accuſtomed to it. The 
other faults might have been excuſed, or ſoftened at leaſt, by 
hopes of amendment. But there are ſome things behind, which 
no excuſe would alleviate, nor any patience endure. We ſhall: 
now bring them forward, and ſhall ſpeak of them under three 
heads:----The pretenſions ſet up, and the attempts made 
againſt the freedom of this conſtitution The management 
of parties. The conduct of our national intereſts abroad, 
againſt the ſenſe of the nation. 
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D E F OR OE 


Fundamental principle, on which king Jauss affected 
to eſtabliſh his authority, was that of an hereditary 
right to the crown. This ſacred right, according to the po- 
litical creed which he impoſed, was not to be conteſted, much 
leſs to be ſet aſide; and yet this ſacred right was a meer chi- 
maera; contradicted by the general tenor of cuſtom from the 
Norman invaſion to his time; by the declared ſenſe of his 
immediate predeceſſors; by many ſolemn proceedings of par- 
liament; and by the expreſs terms of law. Two families (for 
the race of PLANT ACGENETH was grafted on the Norman race, 
and they may be reckoned properly as one) had furniſhed, 
indeed, all our kings; but this conſtituted no hereditary right. 
When a prince of the royal family, but in a degree remote 
from the ſucceſſion, comes to the crown, in prejudice of the 
next heir, hereditary right is violated as really as it would be, 
if an abſolute ſtranger to this family ſucceeded. Such a prince 


= 


may have another, and we think a better right ; that, for in- 
ſtance, which is derived from a ſettlement of the crown, made 
by the authority of parliament ; but to fay he hath an heredi- 
tary right, is the groſſeſt abuſe of words imaginable. This 
we think ſo plain, that we ſhould be aſhamed to go about to 
prove it; and yet there are men, in this age of paradoxes, 
either dull enough, or proſtitute enough, to aſſert hereditary 
right, even in the caſe above-mentioned. 


|  Ovux kings of the Norman race, were fo far from ſucceed- 
ing as next heirs to one another, and in a regular courſe of 


deſcent, that no inſtance can be produced of the next heir's 


ſuc- 
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ſucceeding, which is not preceded and followed by inſtances 
of the next heir's being ſet afide.----Thus Eowarn the firſt 
ſucceeded his father HxNRV the third; but his father HENRY 
the third and his grandfather Joun had both been raiſed to 
the throne, in plain defiance of hereditary right ; the right of 
ARTHUR,. nephew to Jonx, and the right of Axrhon's fiſter, 
couſin- german to Henzvy.---Epwasd the ſecond ſucceeded his 
father Epwazp the firſt; but EDwaRD the third depoſed Ev- 
WARD the ſecond ; the parliament renounced all allegiance to 
him; and Epwasd the third held the crown by a parliamen- 
tary title, as much as WILLIAM the third.---If we go up higher 
than this aera, or deſcend lower, we ſhall find the examples 
uniform. Examples, ſufficient to countenance this pretenſion 
of hereditary right to the crown of England, are to be found 
no where,---But, we haſten to king Jawzs ; who raiſed, or, if 
you pleaſe, revived this pretenſion, ſo needleſly for himſelf, 
and fo very unprofitably for his poſterity, | 


Tus Britiſh race began in Hznxzy the ſeventh ; and from 
him alone king Jaws derived that right, which he aſſerted 
in ſuch pompous terms; that undoubted right to the throne, 
as he called it in his firſt ſpeech to parliament, which God, by 
birthright and lineal deſcent, had in fulneſs of time, provided 
for him. Now ſurely, if ever any prince came to the crown 
without the leaſt color of hereditary right, it was Henzv the 
ſeventh. He had no pretence to it, even as heir of the houſe. 

of Lancaſter. His wife might have ſome, as heir of the houſe 
of Vork; tho her hereditary title was not free from objections, 
which the character of EDwaRD the fourth rendered probable ; 
but the title of his wife had no regard paid to it either by him, 

or the parliament, in making this new ſettlement. He gain- 
ed the crown by the good will of the people. He kept it by 
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the confirmation of parliament, and by his own ability. The 
notional union of the two roſes was a much better expedient 
for quiet than foundation of right. It took place in HENRY 
the eighth; it was continued in his ſucceſſors ; and this nation 
was willing it ſhould continue in king Jauxs and his family. 
But neither HENRY the eighth, nor his ſon Epwarp the ſixth, 
who might have done ſo with much better grace, laid the ſame 
ſtreſs on hereditary right as king Jauxs did. One of them 
had recourſe to parliament on every occaſion, where the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown was concerned; and the other made no 
ſcruple of giving the crown by will to his couſin, in prejudice 
of his ſiſter's right. This right, however, ſuch as it was, pre- 
vailed; but the authority of parliament was called in aid by 
Mary, to remove the objection of illegitimacy, which lay 
againſt it. ELIZABETH had ſo little concern about hereditary 
Tight, that ſhe neither held, nor defired-to hold her crown by 
any other tenure than the ſtatute of the thirty-ffth of her fa- 
ther's reign, In the thirteenth of her own reign, ſhe declared 
it by law high treaſon, during her life, and a praemunire, 
after her deceaſe, to deny the power of parliament, in limiting 
and binding the deſcent and inheritance of the crown, or the 
claims to it; and whatever private motives there were for put- 
ing to death Mary, queen of Scotland, her claiming a right, 
in oppoſition to an act of parliament, was the foundation of 
the public proceedings againſt her. : 


Sven examples, as we have quoted, ought to have ſome 
weight with king Ja uns. A prince, who had worn the crown 
of S-otland, under ſo many reſtraints, and in ſo great penury, 
might have contented himſelf, one would think, to hold that 
of England, whoſe penſioner he had been, by the ſame tenure, . 
and to eſtabliſh his authority on the ſame principles that had 
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contented the beſt and greateſt of his predeceſſors ; but his 
deſigns were as bad as thoſe of the very worſt princes who 
went before him. 


Harl for Great Britain, he wanted the capacity of 
Henxzy the ſeventh; the reſolution of Hewgy the eighth; and 
the favorable opportunities which they had the luck to find, 
or the art to contrive, of raiſing prerogative, acquiring wealth, 
and encroaching on liberty. 


Ws obſerved; in diſcourſing on the reign of HENRY the 
ſeventh, that he had laid the foundations of an exorbitant 
power, before the nation was well aware of what he intend- 
ed.---King Jamts, on the contrary, ſhewed his whole game 
from the firſt, Beſides the pleaſure, which his vanity found 
in boaſting of an abſolute, independent right to the crown, 
inherent in himſelf, he imagined that the tranſition would be 
eaſy, and ſo indeed it proved amongſt many, from this to ſome 
other uſeful apophthegriis. He hoped to get, and he did get, 
an act of recognition of his right of ſucceſſion ; for we can- 
not perſuade ourſelves, with Rarin, that he was indifferent 
on this point: and tho this act, as well as the oath of ſupre- 
macy, which had been eſtabliſhed long before, and that of 
allegiance, which was eftabliſhed ' ſoon after, is in itſelf, as it 
hath proved in effect, but a feeble prop to ſupport the pre- 
tence of hereditary right; yet king James certainly looked on 
it as an admiſſion of his claim, and meant a real advantage, 
where the parliament very probably meant nothing more than 
a compliment This prince brought with him the true ſpirit 
of a miſſionary ; and, by preaching a new doctrine, endea- - 
vored to eftabliſh a new power. From the notion. of inde- 
pendent right was deduced the notion of independent 2utho- 
rity ; a right ſuperior to law; an authority unbounded by it; 
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a right, which could not be proved; an authority, which 
might not be defined. -The inference from both theſe was 
obvious. This independent king muſt be accountable to 
God alone. He could not be accountable to man. 


Ir this excellent ſyſtem of policy nk have been a 
impoſed, his ſacred majeſty might have battened, with great eaſe 
and delight, in the full ſunſhine of arbitrary power ; and that 
he ſhould ſucceed in impoſing it, his own vanity and the ſer- 
vile flattery of his miniſters had made him to expect. True 
it is, that the language he held was not ſo plain, nor the ef- 
forts he made ſo direct and violent, in the beginning of his 
reign, as they grew ſoon afterwards; but yet, if we conſider 
the multitude of his proclamations ; the nature. of ſome; the 
ſtile of all; the obedience he exadted to them ; the acts of 
power which he exerciſed; thoſe which he eſſayed; and 
many other particulars of his conduct, which for brevity: we 
omit; we muſt of courſe conclude, that he thought himſelf 
ſure, at that time, of laying the foundations, ſince he pre- 
pared to ere& ſo great a ſuperſtructure. He was deceived. 
Inſtead of making his impoſitions paſs on the people, he only 
awakened their jealouſy. He had, in his own age, and he 
hath, in ours, the demerit of beginning a ſtruggle between pre- 
rogative and privilege ; and of eſtabliſhing a ſort of warfare 
between the prince and the people. But th ſpirit of liberty 
baffled all his deſigns. The ſpirit of liberty was not enervat- 
cd by luxury in thoſe days. It was not only alive, but vigo- 
rous and active. It roſe in the nation, as that of faction roſe 
at court. The fame principle which complied with queen 
F11ZaB:TH, reſiſted king Javss. The oppoſition began as 
ſoon as the invaſion ; and tyranny Wh at leaſt, nipt in the 
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Kix Janus made one attempt, indeed, in the beginning 
wiki reign, which bid fairer for ſucceſs than any of thoſe 
which he made aſterwards; and which, if it had ſucceeded, 
would have done the great erk of bis reign, by means more 
ſilent and more dangerous; more ſoft in appearance, and more 
deadly in effect. We mean the attempt he made on the pri- 
vileges of the houſe of commons, in the caſe of elections. In the 
Pproclamation for calling his firſt parliament, he aſſumed a new 

and unjuſtifiable prerogative, by his manner of preſcribing to 
the electors and to the elected; and by ſubjecting both to is. 
vere penalties,” if they failed, net only againſt the laws and 
ſtatutes, but againſt the purport, effect and true meaning of 
* proclamation. - In 80 courſe of the ſeſſion, he endeavored 
to put this prerogative in execution, by inſiſting firſt, that the 
commons ſhould confer with the lords; and when this was're- 
fuſed, that they ſhould confer with the judges, on the merits 
of an election and return for the county of Buckingham, whieh 
they had already heard and decided. If the king had pre- 
vailed in this attempt of garbling the houſe of commons, he 
would have prevailed very probably in that which he made 
ſome time afterwards, of impriſoning and puniſhing the mem- 
bers of it. Thus he might have intimidated thoſe! by one 
prerogative, whom he could not exclude by the other. Such. 
an influence as muſt have reſulted from hence, joined to that 
which the executive power gives unavoidably to every king, 
would ſoon have rendered the houſe of commons as depen- 
dent upon him, as the houſe of lords at that time appeared 
to be; for if money gets money, which will not, we ſuppoſe, 
be denied in this ſtockjobbing age, it is no Teſs true, and per- 
haps no leſs viſible, that influence begets influence. Now we 
apprehend that, in this caſe, the harrier of liberty had been 
totally deſtroyed, and that king Jamts would have virtually 
been in poſſeſſion of arbitrary power; for witther the will of 
Vor. I. P pp the 
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the prince becomes a law, by force of prerogative, and indepen- 
dently of parliament ; or whether, it is made ſo, upon every 
occaſion, by the concurrence of parliament, arbitrary power is 
alike eſtabliſhed. The only difference lies here. Every de- 
gree of this power, which is obtained without parliament, is 
obtained againſt the forms, as well as againſt the ſpirit of the 
conſtitution; and mult therefore be obtained with difficulty, 
and poſſeſſed with danger. MWhereas in the other method of ob- 
raining and exerciſing this power, by and with parliament; iT | 
it can be. obtained at ail, the-progrels is eaſy and ſhort; and 
the poſſeſſion of it is ſo far from being dangerous, that liberty 
is diſarmed, as well as oppreſſed, by this method ; that part 
of the conſtitution, which was inſtituted to oppoſe; the en- 
croachments of the crown, the mal-adminiſtration of men in 
power, and every other grievance, being influenced to abet 
theſe encroachments, to ſupport this mal- adminiſtration, and 
even to concur in impoſing. the grievances. National con- 
currence can be acquired only by a good prince, and for good 
purpoſes; becauſe public good alone can be a national motive. 
But king Jams was not ignorant that private good may be 
rendered a ſuperior motive to particular men, and that it is 
morally poſſible to make even parliaments ſubſervient to the 
worſt purpoſes of a court. Ricuard the ſecond, by influen- 
cing the elections, and queen Maxy,.by.corrupting the mem- 
bers, had created ſuch a dependence of the parliament on the 
court, that the firſt had well nigh eſtabliſhed, in ſpight of all 
other oppoſition, his abſolute power; and that the latter was, 
able to ſubvert. what her father and her brother had done; to 
govern with the utmoſt cruelty; and to ſacriſice the intereſts. 
of the nation to thoſe of a huſband, whom ſhe took againſt the 
general inclination. of her people. If therefore king... Jaws; 
could have created the ſame dependence, he might have pro- 
miſcd himſelf the ſame fuccels. He might have governed in 
. | .. . great 
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great quiet and ſafety, with the concurrence of parliament, 
fyratinically at home; and ignominioufly abroad. He might 
have beggared the nation, as he beggared himſelf, and have 
given an abſolute” dominion over both to one infolent and in- 
capable miniſter. But this concurrence could not be obtain- 
ed ; becauſe the dependenee of parliaments upon the king 
cod not be created. By aſſerting their privileges, they pre- 
vented any direct and open influence of the crown. Had king 
5 — been rich, and it was in his power to have been ſo; had 
ry and the offepring of luxury, corruption both Which he 
introduced; prevailed in the body of the people, an indirect 
and prvate influence might have been eſtabliſhed; this nation 
might have been enſlaved by the leaſt beloved and moſt-deſpiſ- 
ed of all her kings. But the king continued poor, and the 
nation honeſt; this indirect and private influence was either 
not attempted, or attempted without effect; and we are per- 
ſuaded that no advocate for it could have been found, even in 
this reign, or the next. There were men wicked enough to 
aſeribe ſuch powers to the king, as would have deſtroyed 
effectually the powers of parliament; but there was no man 
abſurd; as well as wicked enough, to allow thoſe powers which 
are giren to parliament by the conſtitution, and to argue for 
an expedient, which muſt of - courſe render them inefectual, 
or pervert them to purpoſes oppoſite to thoſe for which they 
were inſtituted. Thus liberty Was preſerved, by preſerving the 
independency of parliaments. The proceedings of the com- 
mons, in the whole courſe of the affair we have mentioned, 4 
were extremely moderate. They went fartber, not only in 
expreſſions and outward demonſtrations of refpe& and bob olle 
ſion, but in real compliances, than could have been expected, 
or that was perhaps ſtrictly right; "and when an expedient was 
fallen upon to draw the king, thine reputation, out of 
oy ae thev * it, altho by „ a writ 
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for the election of a member, in the room of one whoſe ele · 
ion they had allowed, they ſuffered, a precedent to be eſta- 
bliſhed, Which might be turned againſt them. But the ſpirit 
of liberty, tho eaſily alarmed, is ſlow: to reſent even great pro- 
vocations, and to act with violence, even againſt the worſt 
princes. Repeated injuries, imminent and extreme danger 
can alone bring things to ſuch a paſs ; and no king of ths 
nation was ever diſtreſſed by his — without receiving fre- 
quent warnings, as well as — inſupportable griev- 
ances. King aus felt ſome part of this diſtreſs in proceſs of 
He delerved. it perhaps 8 The commons how- 
ever eee themſelves in an addreſs to him, to aſſert their 
privileges, and to complain of this invaſion of them, amongſt 
other grievances.--- The proceedings of parliament were carried 
on in ſubſequent ſeſſions, with the ſame moderation and tem- 
per. In that which followed the diſcovery of the gunpowder 
treaſon, the oath of allegiance was 1 #P ; and this pledge 
of fidelity, for the future, was the ſole hardſhip, for ſuch the 
court of Rome and a great number of that communion 
eſteemed it, which the Roman+catholic,party drew on them 
{elves by ſo execrable an attempt. The parliament complied, 
on this occaſion, with the king, probably againſt their ;own 
ſentiments ; ſince nothing could be more different than his 
notions ns theirs, concerning the conduct to be held with 
papiſts, and even concerning popery itſelf; and ſince the fa- 
vor he ſhewed, not to ſay the court he make to this party, 
had already created gre it uneaſineſs, and began to be a moſt, 
unpopular. part of his government.. -He had no war on his 
hands, and his revenues were at leaſt as conſiderable as thoſe of 
the late queen. The commons however gave him one of the 
greateſt ſupplies which had ever been given in parliament;; and 
upon this occaſion it may not be improper to obſerve, in con- 
firmation of what we have e already, that the 7 
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ral bent of the people, to live well with their kings, is ſo 
ſtrong, that parliaments under no other influence than this, 
will neglect nothing to gain them; nay, that a prince like king 
Jauxs, diſliked, diſtruſted, deſpiſed, may prevail on his parlia- 
ment, for a time, and till all hopes of gaining him are loſt, 
to do as well as bear in his favor, what would not be attempt- 
ed in a better reign, nor ſucceed, perhaps, if it was attempted. 
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His deſign of uniting the two kingdoms of England and 
Scotland failed. It was too great an undertaking for ſo bad a 
, workman. We mult think that the general arguments againſt 
it were grounded on prejudice ; on falſe and narrow - notions. 
But there were other reaſons, drawn from the jealouſies of that 
time, and from the conduct of the king, who had beforehand 
declared all the poſt- nati, or perſons born ſince his acceſſion 
to the Engliſh throne, naturalized in the two kingdoms; and 
theſe were, without doubt, the true reaſons which prevailed 
againſt the union. The next time the parliament aſſembled, 
to proceed on buſineſs, was in the year 1610, and by that 
time the general diſcontent of the nation began to ſhew itſelf 
in loud. and univerſal murmurs. Some monopolies, the rigid 
and impolitic proceedings of the high commiſſion court and 
ſtar· chamber, and many other cauſes, combined to raiſe them. 
But no particular grievance either had, or deſerved to have, ſo 
an effect as the continual endeavors which were uſed to 
eftabliſh practices and principles, abſolutely deſtructive of the 
general conſtitution of the Engliſh government. Such was 
the attempt made by BaNcRO r, archbiſhop” of Canterbury, 
when he preſented the twenty-five articles, commonly called 
Articuli cleri, and petitioned the king to grant prohibitions 
upon them. Such again were the books publiſhed by Cowz I. 
and Blacxwocp, aſſerting that the king is neither bound by 
the laws, nor by his coronation-oath ; that he hath WO 
ita make 
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make laws and impoſe taxes, without the conſent of parlia- 
ment; and that the nation was reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery 
by the Norman conqueſt. Such, to conclude this head, were 
the many acts which the king himſelf had done, and the many 
declarations which he had made; nah, ſuch was the declara- 
tion he made in this very parliament, when he affirmed that 
altho © all kings, who are not tyrants, or perjured, will bound 
cc eee within the limits of their laws; ; yet as it is blaſ- 
phemy to diſpute what Gop may do, ſoit is ſedition in ſub- 
0 eck to diſpute, what a king may do in the height of his power. 
---Theſe doctrines were new, ungrateful and ſhocking to 
Engliſh ears; yet the parliament kept in temper, and bore 
fuck language from this fearful, bullying prince, as the fierceſt 
of his predeceſſors, ſince Ricuarr the ſecond, had never pre- 
ſumed to hold. They took no notice of Banoxbrr; nor pur 
ſued any farther meaſures againſt CowzL and BT AR wOon, 
after theſe libels had been called in by proclamation, and the 
reading of them had been forbid.:, Nay, there was à ſubſidy 
granted in this very ſeſſion, with as little pretence as there had 
been for granting the former. All this temper, ſubmiſſion 
and generoſity of the parliament were loſt on the king. They 
would not connive at grievances, nor ſacrifice liberty; and 
thoſe were the only terms, upon which an union with him was 
to be obtained. -From the year 1610 to 1614, he beld no 
| parliament ; and it is evident, that he would never have called 
another, if his miniſters could have ſupplied his profuſion b 
all the illegal and oppreſhve means, which they uſed to raiſe 
money on the people, and which we forbear to enumerate, 
becauſe the moſt partial writers, who have endeavored to ex- 
cuſe them, have not preſumed to deny them.---Even under 
this neceſſity, he did not take the reſolution. of calling a new 
parliament, til} he was prevailed on by his favorite, — 
who had formed a ſcheme for influencing the elections, and, at 
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the head of - ſeveral other undertakers, flattered himiſelf and 
his maſter, that he could get ſuch members choſen, „* as - 
< ſhould comply ſolely to the king's deſires. But this pro- 
ject proved abortive.' The Engliſh freedom cannot be loſt,” 
ſays WILsoN; and may his ſaying prove true to all future ge- 
nerations , by a few baſe and tame ſpirits, that would un- 
make themſelves and their poſterity, to aggrandize one man.“ 
It happened to king Jans, as it happened to his ſon. Diſ- 
grace at court proved a recommendation in the country; and 
the faces which appeared in this new parliatnetit, made the 
countenance of the court to droop. ee 


From this time began that conduct, on the part of the court, 
and on the part of the parliament, which continued to be held, 
with very fatal uniformity, till it ended in a civil war. That 
the people had reaſon to be jealous of the defigns of the court, 
hath appeared and will appear ſtill more flagrantly in the ſe- 
quel; but that the court had at this time, nay even in the 
month of May 1640, when king CHaRLESs diſſolved the laſt 
parliament he had it in his power to diſſolve, any reaſon to be 
jealous of the parliament, or the people, we deny; and are 
able to juſtify our denial by fact and authority; even the au- 
thority of my lord CI ARENDON But the father and the 
ſon, and eſpecially the former, having no end in calling their 
parliaments but to get money from their people, and to evade 
rather than refuſe, the redreſs of grievances; the art of the 
court was conſtantly employed, under pretence of the urgency 
of affairs, and in the parliament of 1614, without any pre- 
tence at all, to get the ſubſidies fiiſt diſpatched. The com- 
mons, on the other ſide, who knew for what they were called 
together, and who expecled that little time would be allowed them 
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to enquire into mal-adminiftration and to repreſent grievances, 
when they had once given the money, infiſted for the moſt 
part, for there happened occafions, in which they did not in- 
fiſt, that the conſideration of grievances ſhould precede, or at 
leaſt go an equal pace with that of the ſupply. This was the 
rock on which ſo many parliaments fplit. This alone occa- 
ſioned the diſſolution of that we are ſpeaking of, and made 
king Jawss reſolve, tho he could not ſupport his reſolution to 
the end of his reign, to govern by his prerogative alone, and 


without the aſſiſtance of his parliament ; that is, to avow ab- 
ſolute power. wad 
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IV our laſt diſcourſe, concerning the pretenſions ſet up, and 

the attempts made by king Jans againſt the freedom of 

the Engliſh conſtitution, we carried theſe remarks down, to the 

year 1614. We, choſe to ſtop there, becauſe it ſeems, to be 

the, very diametrical point of oppoſition, or a point very near to 

that, between the government of this pringe and the go- 
verment of queen El1ZaBtTH,. whic 1 275 e | 


erment IZABETH,, which We have Jo largely 

inſiſted upon. The diſtruſt between him and bis people 

was now entirely formed. His, offenſive , and their defen- 

five. pretenſions were now fully explained. An union of 

affection between him and his people, which the latter ſtill 
deſired and had long courted, was now grown deſperate. An | 
union, unworthy of a free people, a factious union between the | 
parliament and the court, {bis in the dependence and ſub- | 
miſſion of the former, and fo, much affected by the latter, 

was after many trials become evidently impracticable. The 
king, as he had managed affairs, could never govern with par- 
liament, nor without it; and thoſe powers, which are _ | 
ed to be mutual helps, were turned to be mutual clogs on 

one another,; not by any deviation on the ſide of the people, 

or of their repreſentatives; from the true line of government; 

but by a manifeſt and almoſt continual deviation from it, on 


Tus were thoſe great diſorders in government and that 
national confuſion raiſed, which in a few years more deſtroy- 
ed the whole conſtitution... In ſhort, that melancholy ſcene, | 
which had been preparing ever ſince the acceſſion of kin 
Jauxs, was opened about this time, and continued open with 
bald bn — 092000. 
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few variations, every one of which was for the worſe, till that 
tragedy began, wherein the nobleſt as well as the meaneſt 
blood in the nation was ſhed ſo profuſely, and with the be- 
ginning of which we purpoſe to conclude theſe remarks, _ 


Wx have charged the whole, and we think very juſhy, 40 to 
the account of king Jauzs; who attempted to govern Eng- 
land by foreign, not by Engliſh maxims; nay, by ſuch as he 
was unable to govern his own country. Sure we are, that no 
part of it can be laid to the conſtitution, or people of Eng- 

nd. The conſtitution was the ſame in his time as in the 
time of queen ELIZABETH; and the people claimed under him, 
no other privileges, nor powers, than 7h had enjoyed under 
her. Tt was his fault, not theirs, if by treading-m the ſame 
path, which had kept them united with her, they were divid- 
ed from him. Theſe are points, on which we think it pro- 
per to infiſt a little more in this place, in order to caſt a greater 
light on the particulars which follow, and to avoid any prolix 
repetitions, when we come to wind up the Whol. | 


4 


King Jaugs had opened the Parbhhi which met in 
1644, by aſking money for the portion and other expences 
of his daughter's marriage to the elector Palatine, and pro- 
miſed the commons leave and leiſure to enquire into grievan- 
ces, when they had complied with this demand; but” diſtruſt, 
the bane of all harmony, prevailed amongſt them, as it is plain 
even from this conditional promiſe that it prevailed with him, 
and they reſolved to begin the work of the ſeſſion by a * 
ſentation of grievances. | 0 | 


A erNcIPAL article in this roll was is the TORY 17 popery, 
encouraged no doubt by ſeveral paſſages in the conduct of kin 25 
8 and particularly 22 two; his rn not only. 

pected, 
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pected, but known Roman · catholics, in offices of the higheſt 


truſt and conſequence; and his avowed: deſign of marrying 
his ſon to ſome princeſs of that religion. Shall we ſay, in the 
ſtile of king Jawss, that it was preſumption in the commons 
to meddle in ſuch deep matters of ſtate? Shall we not rather 
think it was preſumption in the prince to determine a matter 
of this importance to the public welfare, to the preſent and to 
future generations, without the advice, nay againſt the opi- 
nion of the great council of the nation? Shall we not rather 
applaud the wiſdom and foreſight, as well as the virtue of 
thoſe men, who diſcoyered the fruit in the ſeed ; whoſe minds 
foreboded all the miſchievous conſequences of ſuch an alliance, 
and who did their utmoſt to prevent the true, original cauſe 
of our greateſt misfortunes? © © © 


 Unnzz another head of grievances, complained of at this 
time, were the monopolies, and many illegal exactions of 
money from the u 0 The parliament had the more reaſon 
to loſe no time, and to ſpare no endeavors in putting a ſtop 
to theſe encroachments on liberty, becauſe the longer they 
laſted, the more familiar they grew. The court improved in 
the ana of them, The people, who ſubniitted to them 
by force, might have been brought to ſubmit to them by cu- 
ſtom, and the king might become able in time to ſupply his 
wants without the aſſiſtance of parliament ; a caſe almoſt as 
deſperate as that of his being able to ſupply them when, in 
what manner, and in what proportions he thought fit, by the 
aſſiſtance of parliament. -We ſay almoſt as deſperate, on the 
principles tauched in our laſt letter ; for, in the firſt place, if 
e could have ſupplied his wants without parlia- 


ments, he would certainly have called none, and the condi- 


tion of this nation had been worſe than that of Spain, of 
France, and" of other nations, whoſe examples have been ab- 
75. e e, n 
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ſurdly enough quoted, to jultify theſe” A methods of 


railing money, and to induce mankind to ſubmit to them. 
In France, for inſtance, the people muſt ſuffer; ; but they 
may complain. Their mouths are open; that is, their Par- 
liaments may repreſent, and even remonſtrate ; nay,” they 
have gone ſo far, as to refuſe with ſucceſs to regiſter and give 
the neceſſary forms of a law to an edict of the prince, which 
they judged oppreſſive to the people. But if king Aus had 
prevailed, he would have governed without even theſe ſhadows 
of a parliament. The people muſt have ſuffered and could 
not have complained. Their ſole mouth, the mouth of Par- 
liament, would have been ſtopped, and redreſs of grievances 
being no longer attainable hy the applications of their repre= 
ſentative body, which would have no longer exiſted, they muſt 
have ſubmitted tamely and ſilently, or have 1 a remedy 
in their collective body, which can only act by refiſtance and 
force. This ſituation would have been bad enough, *Gop 
knows; yet not ſo bad as the other; for, in the (ond place; 
if the parliament had been made dependent on the crown, no 
matter by what kind of influence; Whether by the diftribti- 
tion of honors, the tranſlation of biſhops, he? corrupting” th 

electors and the elected, or the other methods king Tavis 
took, the mouth of the people had not been ſtopped aueh 

but it had been formed to ſpeak another language than that of 
the heart The people 1103 have ſuffered, and the parlia- 
ment muſt have rejoiced.---If they had felt an increaſing load 
of debt, the parliament muſt have teſtified great fatisfaction at 
the diminution of it.— If they had felt the decay of trade, and 
the growth of national poverty, the parliament muſt haye 
boaſted of the wealth and foriſhing ſtate of the kingdom.-- 
If they had ſeen the intereſt and honor of the natjon, . as they 
ſaw it too often, neglected or ſacrificed, the parliament muſt. 
have exulted in the kram of both. — In ſhort, ſuch a de- 


pending 
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pending parliament muſt; not only have,connived at the griev- 
ances of their country, but have ſanctified them too. They 
muſt not only have borne the rod, but have kiſſed it too; not 
only the rod of their prince, but the rod of ſome upſtart mini- 
ſter, who owed his elevation to his diſhonor, and his favor to 
his ſhame. But as the integrity of parliament ſecured the na- 
tion from any danger of this kind; 10 the neceſſities of the 
king were the great ſecurity againſt any danger of the other. 
Was the parliament therefore to blame, who oppoſed ſtrenu- 
e ey innovation {et on foot, to leſſen chis beau ? 


: 


A THIRD grievance, 150 the yoann deſired to e 
redreſſed, was that incredible waſte, which king James made: 
of the revenues of the crown. | Theſe revenues were, at that 
time, ſo much more than ſufficient for all the ordinary occa- 
ſions of the government, that queen /EurzarzrTa, who had ſo 
many extraordinary occaſions of expence, who paid ſo many 
old debts, without contracting new, and atchieved ſuch glori- 
ous enterprizes abroad, as well as at home, did not rern 
grants from her people above ꝰ four millions in more than forty 
years. If king aus, who had no extraordinary occaſions of 
expence, who paid no debts, who atchieved no glorious enter- 
prizes any where, had neither aſked money, nor raiſed it with- 
out aſking, the ſquandering his revenue had not probably come 
under debate in parliament; but, ſince he expected that the 
people ſhould provide for his debts, and ſupply his neceſſitics, 
it was juſt that the repreſentatives of the . ſhould exa- 
mine how. they were contracted. The immente eſtates, which 
were: a a in cheſe days. at ok the known. 88 not 
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* We © apt want to be told that 5 8 of money was very different at that 
time from what it is now; but tho we admit of the higheſt calculations, this ſum 
will appear ſurpriſingly ſmall for fo yy yep: 10 755 1 with the MY 


and extravaganoe of ſoms latter reigus . 
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only of inferior agents, but of principal miniſters, * even of 
thoſe who were at the wad of the treaſury, made ſuch an ex- 
amination the more neceſſary, and provoked and excited the 
more to it. The houſe of commons Ter have thought that 
they had betrayed their truſt, if they had neglected ſo i 1mpor- 
tant a part of it. By the proceedings, as well | as declara- 
tions of the parliaments in theſe times, it is plain that they 
thought they had not an arbitrary, but only a conditional 
power, over the purſe of the nation, tho the an of it were 
in their hands; hk they were to tax the people in no greater 
proportion than was ſtrictly neceſſary to ſupport the honor and 
intereſt of the nation, and tho dignity , of the crown; that 
they could make no judgment concerning this proportion, if 
they had not a full communication of the nature of the ſer- 
vice, for which extraordinary aids were demanded; and if 
did not examine before they granted theſe: aids, how the. ordt- 
nary revenues and any precedent, extraordinary” grants had 
been applied. Such maxims as theſe will not be condemned, 
we preſume. They have been always profeſſed and 9 
ly purſued, from he time we ſpeak of, down to the age in 
which we live. , Since the reign of king WilLiau the third, 
our princes have indeed flood: on a different foot. They haſte 
had a diſtinct revenue aſſigned to them for their particular uſe. 
The annual expences and _ debts of the nation have been 
ſeparately provided for by parliament; and yet not only the 
management and application of theſe at grants, but alſo 
the immenſe property of the creditors of the public have 
been left to the crown, as the management and a plication 
of thoſe revenues were, which ee properly to Ras: 

and by deficiencies, on which the crown, not the nation, 0 | 
immediately affected. It is no wonder therefore if our par- 
laments have thought themſelves obliged, fince this great- al- 
teration, ſometimes by committees, and ſometimes by extra- 


ordinary 
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ordinary eommiſſions, to iaſpect more narrowly into revenues, 
which ate ſtill managed by the officers of the crown, tho they 
make no longer any part of the eſtate of the crown ; and we 
perſuade ourſelves that no honeſt man would be forry, if the 
wiſdom of our preſent repreſentatiyes ſhould think fit to make 
any inquiſitions of the ſame nature; but even before this alte- 
ration, before the ſettlement of a eivit liſt, and when our 
prinees ſtood on the ſame foot as King James the firſt, with 
refpect to theit private and public revenue, the maxims we 
ſpeak of were purſued on many oceafions, and always with 
the wniverfat applauſe of the people. In the reign of king 
CHARLES the ſecond, for inflance, our whig-patfiots endea- 
vored not only to detect and puniſh frauds and abuſes, by 
enquiries into the management of the public money, but to 
prevent them likewiſe, by appropriating what they gave to 
the uſes for which it was given; and thus much we. think. 
may ſuffice, to clear the conduct of the parliament of 1674 


from any imputations on this head. 


Lr us mention; in this place, one grievance mote; which 
we have touched upon in another. A former parliament had 
taken ſome notice of it, and this parliament would probably 
| have taken more, if the king had allowed chem time, The 
dofrines which eſtabliſhed: the unbounded and ineffable pre- | : 
ropative of the king ; hie reduced the privileges of parlia- 
ment to be no longet an antient and undoubted right and in- | 1 
keritance, but derived them from the permiſſion and tolera- 1 
tion of the crown, and declared them liable to be retrenched 
at the will of the prince ; and whieh by neceſſary conſequence: 
ehanged at once the nature of the Engliſh conſtitution, from 
that of a free to that of an arbitrary government; all theſe do- 
arines, we ſay, or the prineiples, on which they were eftabliſh- 
ed, had been already publicly and frequently aſſerted by king. 


FAMES.. 
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Jamzs. They were the language of the court; and à party 
had been formed in the nation, Who made profeſſion, of them. 
They were maintained in convetſation. They were. pleaded 
for in print; and they became ſoon afterwards the. leg 
| and prophanation of the Pulpit; Wb IH StIG.. | 


Ws have eng compated, in our thoughts, theſe uſbr⸗ 
pations of king James over the privileges of his people to thoſe 
of the popes, which gave that prince ſo much offence, over 
the rights of the emperors, and indeed over the civil rights of 
mankind. CHARLEMAONEH had made theſe. prieſts. princes. 
They continued for about two hundred and ſixty years, to 
ſubmit, in the main, to thoſe rules, which the imperial con- 
ſtitutions and eccleſiaſtical cuſtoms. had eſtabliſhed; after 
which they ſtarted, at once, out of theſe bounds, T hey would 
be limited pontiffs no longer, but arbitrary high prieſts, 15 
the dairo of Japan, ſomething more than human, and civil a8 
well as ecelefiaſtical tyrants. They ſcorned to go. to tyranny 
by degrees, but carried their uſurpations at one Jeap to the 
utmoſt pitch of extravagance,  ALsxanDzzthe ſecond denied 
the right of the emperors to chuſe, or to confirm the election 
of a pope. His ſucceſſor took the inveſtitures from them. 
HENRY the fourth aſſerted the imperial rights, in oppoſition 
to this invaſion; but Gzs6Gory the ſeventh aſſerted in oppo= 
ſition to him, that Rome was the capital of the world; that 
the pope was independent of all powers on earth; that kings 
and emperors were liable to be depoſed by the plenitude of his 
authority. The pope, was believed by many, on his word; 
and there were more, who found their private account in 
ſeeming to believe him. Factions were raiſed to maintain 
theſe principles. They were conſecrated by. the church. They 
prevailed in thoſe days. More than five | centuries were not 
ſufficient to > aboliſh the Practice, and more than fix haye not 

been 
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been ſufficient to extirpate the principle. True it is, that theſe 
popes had ſeveral advantages, which king Jams had not; and, 
amongſt others; the minority of H ENR the fourth at the 
time when they began this monſtrous uſurpation; whereas 
when king Jawzs ſet up his pretenſions, and talked, and writ 
of prerogative, in terms as ridiculous and full of as much 
bombaſt as thoſe which the briefs and other public acts of Hil- 

DEBRAND contained, the commons of England were grown up 
to a full maturity of property and power. Shall we condemn 
them for endeavoring to preſerve the principles of liberty, that 
they might preſerve the ſplrit; of it and by preſerving the 
{pirit; deſerve and ſecute the continuance of fo great a bleſ- 
Gng ? Should an Enpliſh parliament have fat quiet and ſilent, 
in humble dependence on the prince, whilſt flavery in ſpecu- 
lation, as well as practice, was making ſuch large advances; 
whilft the laws of the land, the laws of nature, and thoſe of 
Gov himſelf were perverted to impoſe à yoke of baſe and ſer- | 
vile prejudices on the underſtandings and conſciences of man- | 
kind ? We think not. Sure we are that our parliatnents have 
been always' watchful to cenſure and explode, in time, ſuch 
doctrines as might, even by induction and conſequence, weaken 
the foundation of liberty. The inſtances of this kind are ſo 
well known, and ſome of them ſo recent, that we need not 
quote them. But, in order to juſtify ſtill farther the fenfe and | 
conduct of our forefathers; let us appeal even to the preſent 
ſenſe of mankind. We all know that there are mercenary 1 
and abandoned wretches amongſt us, who have dared to plead 
for a dependence of the parliament on the crown; not for that 
dependence of the ſeveral parts of the government on one „„ 
another, which our eonſtitution hath formed, and on the pre- 
ſervation of which the freedom of our government intirely 
reſts; but for the moſt indirect, the moſt iniquitous, as well 
och - "WF TI | as 
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as dangerous dependence imaginable ; for a dependence, to be: 
created by corruption, which muſt always produce effects as 
infamous as its cauſe. Corruption, we ſay, hath been defend- 

ed, nay, recommended, for we will repeat the aſſertion, as a 
neceſſary expedient of government. The repreſentation of the 
country by the independent gentlemen of the country, hath: 
been ſaucily and aukwardly ridiculed ; as if a bill, to prevent: 
all perſons, who have neither places not penſions, from fitting. 
in parliament, was proper to be paſſed; and thoſe ſalutary laws, 

which are in force for preventing perſons who have places and: 
penſions from fitting there, were as proper to be repealed. 
Nay, theſe incendiaries, who go about to deſtroy our. conſti- 
tution, have not bluſhed in the ſame. breath to admit that 
ſtanding armics have been generally. the inſtruments of: over-- 
turning free governments, and to affirm that a ſtanding army 
is neceflary to be kept up in ours; if you aſk them againſt 
whom, they anſwer you very frankly, againſt the people; if 
you aſk them why, they anſwer. you with the ſame franknels;. 
becauſe of the levity and inconſtancy of the people. This is 
the evil; an army is the remedy. . Our army is not deſigned, 


þ | by 


according to theſe, doctors of ſlavery, againſt the enemies of the. 

* nation, but againſt the nation. We are confident that the 
preſent army is incapable of being employed to ſueh purpoſes, 
and abhors an imputation, which might have been juſtly caſt 
on CroMWELL's army, but is very unjuſtly. inſinuated againſt 
the preſent. K's. 


Now let us ſuppoſe that the time was come, when the par- 
liament ſhould. think fit to cenſure and put a ſtop to the in- 
fluence of ſuch writings as theſe; would any honeſt man, if 
he laid his hand upon his heart, diſapprove their proceedings? 

On the contrary, would not eyery man, who withed that the. 
797 e . 
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conſtitution of this government might be preſerved} applaud” 
ſuch meaſures and bleſs the repreſentatives of his country for 
their zeal againſt the betrayers „ | 16. 


 _ Uron the whole matter, we think it very plain that the 
alarm, which was taken at the' propagation of theſe infamous 
doctrines, in the reign of king ]auzs the firſt, is abundantly 
Juſtified not only by the examples of other parliaments, but by 
the general ſenſe of mankind in all age. 


Wurntver the fundamentals of a free government are at- 
tacked, or any other ſchemes, ruinous to the general intereſt 
of a nation, are purſued ; the beſt ſervice that can be done to 
ſuch a nation, and even to the prince, is to commence an early 
and vigorous oppoſition to them; for the event will always 
ſhew, as we ſhall ſoon ſee in the preſent caſe, that thoſe who 
form an oppoſition in this manner, are the trueſt friends to | 
both, however they may be ſtigmatized at firſt with odious | 
names, which belong more properly to thoſe who throw the 
dirt at them. | f 311 | abt F i ATTY | 
Ir the oppoſition begin late, or be carried on more faintly, 
than the exigency requires, the evil will grow ; nay it will 
grow the more by ſuch an oppoſition, till it becomes at length 
too inveterate for the ordinary methods of cure ; and when- 
ever that happens; whenever uſurpations on national liberty 
are grown too ſtrong to be checked by theſe ordinary methods, 
the people are reduced to this alternative: They muſt either 
ſubmit to ſlavery and beggary, the worſt of all political erils; 
or they muſt endeavor to prevent the impending miſchief by 
open force and reſiſtance, Wich is an evil but one degree Tels = 
eligible than the other. But when the oppoſition is begun 
* Rrr 2 1 early 
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errly and carried on vigorofly, there. is, time to obtain e 
of grievances, and put a ſtop. to ſuch uſurpations by. thoſe. 
gentle and ſafe methods, which. their conſtitution. hath- pro- 
vided ; methods, which may and have often proved fatal to 
wicked miniſters, but can never prove fatal to the prince him- 
ſelf,----He is never in danger bo when theſe methods, which 
all arbitrary. courts diſlike, are too long delayed. „ ES T-ePged 


Taz moſt plauſible objection to ſuch proceedings, and by 
which well-meaning men are frequently made the bubbles of 
thoſe who have. the worſt deſigus, ariſes from a falſe notion of 
moderation. True political moderation conſiſts in not oppo--- 
ſing the meaſures of government, except when great and na- 
tional intereſts. are at ſtake; and when that is the caſe, in op- 
poſing them with ſuch a degree of warmth, as is adequate; to 
the nature of the evil, to the circumſtances. of danger attend- 
ing it, and even to thoſe. of opportunity. To oppoſe upon 
any other foot; ; to oppoſe. things which are not blame · worthy, 0 
or which are of, no material conſequence. to the national inte- 
reſt, with ſuch violence as may diſorder the harmony of ge- 
vernment, is certainly faction; but it is likewiſe faction, and 
faction of the worſt kind, either not to oppoſe at all, or not 


to oppoſe in earneſt, Ke 6 points of the Seateſt Ae 
to the nation are concerned. 


Tas truth, of all this Gag: will be. ae by. what 


remains to be ſaid of king Jaurs, and king. CHARLES the faglt, 
----If, there had. not been an early and honeſt, oppoſition, ig 


defence of national libetty, againſt. king Jawzs, his reign. 
would have ſufficed to eſtabliſh him in the ſeat. of arbitraty 
power.. If the. oppoſition, hadi bern more generally backed 
with the weight of che nation . time; 0 the court had 

« not 
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nb bean able to divide men againſt their general intereſt; - 
upon principles of prerogative: and liberty; king Jans mult 
3 compliedi in time! z:1the conſtitution — 4 have been 
reſettledi ont iti right foundation 3 his family would! have been 
preſerved ; all our national calamities would have been pre- 
vented ; and the ſins of the court might have been expiated 
by the puniſhment of one or two of the miniſters.----But a 
prerogative party having been nurſed up from the beginning, 
and gained ſtrength in the whole courſe of king JAuxs's 
reign, the ſtrength of the nation was divided, and the con- 
teſt continued ſo long between the king and the people, that 
_ reſentment and paſſion and prejudice and faction took place 
on all ſides. The ſoft and gentle methods of cure, which 
our conſtitution had provided, became impracticable. A 
provoked: people ſought their remedy in reſiſtance. A civil 
war followed. The Engliſh government was ſubverted, in- 


ſtead of being reformed. 


Wuar hath been ſaid will ſerve to juſtify the condudt of 
the parliament, as well as the general alarm, which the 
nation had taken in 1 614. Theſe were the crimes, the hei- 
nous, unpardonable crimes, for which king JAuxs diſſolved 
this parliament, with ſo much 3 after they had 
ſat but a few weeks, and had not time given them to paſs 
even one law. Theſe were the crimes, for which he confin- 
ed to the Tower and other priſons, and puniſhed in other 
ways, ſo many of the moſt active members. Laſtly, theſe 
were the crimes, which made him reſolve, what he had be- 
fore attempted, to govern without parliament.----The parti- 
cular conſequences of theſe meaſures will appear in our next 
letter, when we come to conſider his conduct of our na- 
tional intereſts abroad, againſt the ſenſe of the nation-; 
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in which period of time, the foreign affairs are ſo intermixed 


with parliamentary and domeſtic affairs, that we ſhall not 
divide them, but ſpeak of them together, having firſt very 
briefly made our obſervations on his management of par- 
ties. | 7 99 Ü 5 700 1 
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N letter XVIII, we have ſpoken of the ſtate of parties at 
the acceſſion of king Jauns. We are now to make our 
obſervations on his management of them. It is neceflary we 
{hould-do this, in order to give a complete and juſt idea of his 
government; and yet ſo much hath been ſaid on the ſubject 
by writers of all denominations, and even by ourſelves, that 
there remains but very little to be added; either for curioſity, 
or inſtruction. T | 


Ws might obſerve how he: drew himſelf into ſome trouble, 
if not danger, and expoſed himſelf to the neceſſity of ſhedding 
ſome blood, in the very firſt: months of his reign, by eſpoul- 
ing the paſſions of a party; by. diſgracing and proſeribing 
men, who--badno-crime at that time towards him but their 
attachment: to the late queen; by avowing the cauſe of the 
earl. of Essgx, whoſe deſigns had been, no doubt, as treaſon- 
able, at leaſt, and as chimerical too, as thoſe into which he 
drove GREY, CoBHam and RAL EICH, or which were imputed 


Ss vERAL, other anecdotes, concerning fact ions at court and 
parties in the nation, might be collected and remarked upon. 
But we ſhall paſs them over, and confine ourſelves to obſerve, 
in a very few inſtances, how he adapted his particular manage- 
ment of parties to the general and main deſign of his policy; 
what ſtrength he acquired; what ſtrength he loſt by this con- 
duct; and what conteſts he entailed on poſterit . 
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Tust were no parties, at this time, in the nation, but 
ſuch as were formed on religious differences; and it had been 
a great object of the policy of queen/EL1zaBzTH, to keep all 
parties within thoſe bounds. We know the maxims on which 
ſhe proceeded, by a letter of fir Francis WaLsINGHAaM, writ 
expteſly on this ſubject. She thought that conſciendes were 
e not to be forced, but won and reduced by truth, time, in- 
« ſtruction and perſuaſion; and that roauſes of conſcience 
joſe their nature, when they exceed their bounds and grow 
matter of faction, - 5⁰ — a to theſe maxims, {he fuc- 
ceeded, The parties in the church made none in the ſtats. 
They were obliged to live in due ſubjection to laws, wifely 
made and moderately exerciſed. They were never punifhed, 
whilſt they continued in this ſubjection, much leſs were they 
provoked or encouraged to go out of it. The powers of the 
church were applied to the ſupport of the ſeſtabliſnment, not 
rendered fubſervient to any factious defigns of the court; and 
eccleſiaſtical violence was reſtrained from conſiming the ob- 
ſtinacy of thoſe who diſſented, by perſecution of — 
from inereaſing their wenben by ee of others.” 
DiktcTLY. dim to this 620 was that of king Tanks 
----In. haſte to ſhew his parts, he had a conference between 
the biſhops and the puritan miniſters at Hampton-· court, in a 
few months after his acceſſion ; where he made himſelf a 
principal party in the diſpute, His courtiers flattered him, 
and archbiſhop WRHIT GIT H, who died ſoon afterwards; and 
probably doated then, declared himſelfi «verily perſuaded that 
the king ſpake by the ſpirit of Go. But ſurely ſuch à con- 
fidence, ee it might em and ſilence, could neither 
inſtruct, nor perſuade; and the king was ſo fat from truſtiug 
like his predeoeſſor, to the force of truth and the aid of time, 


that in this very conference he threatened to employ another 


kind 
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kind of force, if he did not meet with compliance in a time to 
be limited. The biſhops were at firſt to admoniſh paternally. 
and to confer amicably; but leſt they ſhould not ſucceed by 
preaching, writing and living men into conformity, the ſole 
means they ought to deſire; or, if they deſired others, the ſole 
means they ought to be ſuffered to employ, they were to have 
recourſe to compulſion afterwards,----The ſame ſpirit reigned 
in the firſt ſpeech which this prince made to his parliament; 
for there he not only maſſed together, imprudently as well as 
unjuſtly, all the diſſenters from the eſtabliſhed church, under, 
the, general denomination of puritans and - noveliſts, but he 
declared them all “ inſufferable in any well-governed com- 
«© mon- wealth: ſo that he put them all out of his protection, 
even tho they ed themſelves within thoſe bounds, to 

which cauſes of conſcience may reaſonably extend, and pro- 
ſcribed them for their enn, not their ee 


Qu theſe ofingiples be del, and what we have faid 
here may ſuffice, upon this head, for his-whole reign.----The 
conſequence of this conduct was that thoſe ſects, who were 
not dangerous at firſt, became ſo at laſt. They became ſo, 
in ſome degree, from the moment the declarations we have 
mentioned were made: for nothing is found more true in na- 
ture and experience than this; that they who are oppreſſed by 
governments, will endeavor to change them; and that he who 
makes himſelf terrible to multitudes, will have multitudes to 
fear. But this was not all,----As he made theſe ſets his ene- 
mies, ſo he gave them great advantages of popularity and 
ſtrength. —Ibe firſt of theſe advantages, which we {hall take 
notice of, aroſe from the great indulgence he ſhewed to the 
Roman catholics, and the favorable ſentiments of that reli- 
gion, which he expreſſed; on all private, and many public oc- 
caſions. We —5 not deſcend into the particular inſtances; 

Vol. I. r | Tn 
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for tho we give little credit to Ds act ant's memoirs in gene- 
ral, and none to what he fays of a letter, written by king 
Jaws to the pope, acknowledging him vicar of Camsr and 
head of the church; yet is there a multitude of other proofs, 
too notorious and too well ſupported to be denied.---We think 
it plain, upon the whole matter, that ſeveral paſſages in his 
conduct, both before and after his coming into England, were 
unworthy of a proteſtant king at any time, and were equally 
impolitic at this time, when the zeal of papifts to attack, and 
of proteſtants to defend the reformation was at the higheſt 
pitch; and when even the leaſt condeſcenfion on either fide, 
would have been thought little leſs than apoſtacy. Fear for 
his perſon, and little notions of policy were probably the mo- 
tives, which determined this part of his conduct; but what- 
ever the motives were, the effect was certainly this. He made 
the cauſe of the court to paſs amongft many for the cauſe of 
popery ; and it was not hard by conſequence for the puri- 
tans, who were oppreſſed by the court, to make their cauſe 
paſs for that of the reformation, We are far from thinking 
that this was properly the caſe on either fide ; but the appear- 
ances were ſtrong enough to fix fuch prejudices in the minds 
of men, already prepared by jealoufy and ſuſpicion, This 
advantage, fo fooliſhly given, operated ſtrongly againſt the 
court, both in this reign and the next. In this it was applied 
to no ill purpoſes. In the next, it was very wickedly im- 
proved; but they who gave it farſt, and who continued to give 
it afterwards, are juſtly to be reputed the accomplices of thoſe 
who improved it ſo wickedly, how much ſoever they ſtood in 
oppoſition to one another. | nah Rn waa 


| A $xconD advantage of popularity and ſtrength, which king 
James gave to the puritans, was this: He ranked amongſt 
their party, nay he drove into that party, as much as he was 
able 
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able by ſevere uſage, all thoſe who ſtood up in defence even 
of civil liberty. The averſion: which he expreſſed to the pu- 
ritans, formed a kind of league between him and the warmeſt 
of the eſtabliſhed clergy 3 and when theſe were once become 
a court party, we are not to wonder if others grew as warm 
as theſe, and if the greateſt part of that body of men united 
in a eauſe which flattered their paſſions, and opened the road 
of preferment to them. No king no biſhop, was the language 
of the court. No biſhop no king, was that of the church. 
Had the monarchy and the hierarchy been attacked, this unit- 
ed zeal in a common cauſe would have. been commendable 
and ſucceſeful too; for the nation was not now, nor for a long 
time afterwards, ſo diſte d, that any faction could raiſe 
it's head with effect againſt the juſt prerogative of the crown 
and the eſtabliſhed rights of the church. But the truth re- 
quires we ſhould ſay, that this union was formed to offend 
and invade, and to extend both beyond the bounds preſcribed 
to them by the Engliſh conſtitution, It was great blindneſs 
in the clergy not to ſee that to-enlarge the bottom of the court, 
they narrowed their on; that they fixed a center of union, 
wherein all their divided enemies would meet and unite with 
many, who were then friends to the church, but might come, 
as it h ed afterwards, from being againſt the clergy to be 
againſt the church itſelf. It was a great misfortune to the na- 
tion, that the clergy did not ſee theſe truths in time; ſince if 
they had ſeen them, they might have been happy inſtruments 
of preventing that miſchief which followed ſoon after the time 
we ſpeak of, and that diviſion of intereſts between the crown 
and the people, which was created by king Javits, and hath 
proved fo fatal to his poſtetity.—- But to return,---By a con- 
trary conduct, by eſpouſing and ſanctifying the principles and 

oting the meaſures of king Jauxs, the cletgy became 
part of the faction of the —_ 2 ſhared very unjuſtly the 
. 811 2 im- 
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imputation of favoring popery, but very juſtly that of adyane- 
ing tyranny. This was a ſecond advantage, which king James 
gave to the puritans. He varniſhed their cauſe with popula- 
rity, and he increaſed their numbers. He made puritans in 
his time, as Janſeniſts have been fince made in France, and 
Jacobites in Britain, by calling men fo and by treating them as 
ſuch. They muſt have been ſharp ſighted, indeed, of whom 
my lord Ca box ſpeaks, and 28 could diſcern <* the re- 
c bellion contriving from, if not before, the death of queen 
„ ELIZABBETAH;“ but they muſt be quite blind, who do not 
diſcern the ſeeds of rebellion ſowing in every part of the con- 
duct of king James, and particularly in this which we aſd 
now touched; the management of parties. bote 
Tuksz evils were aggravated, and the coſequences of them 
were precipitated by his conducting our nation inen 
abroad againſt the lenſs oy * nation. 


Doane: the Grſt Wo” "Sn bad we divide this fans 
that is, to the year 10555 king James meddled little, and, to 
ſay the truth, had little occaſion to meddle in foreign: affairs. 
----The treaty which he made with' Spain in 1604, had been 
much cenſured, and far C. CoxxwALILIs, in a letter to the lord 
CRANBURNE, aſſerts & that England never loſt ſuch an opportu- 
« nity of winning honor and wealth unto it, as by relinquiſh- 
« ing the war againſt an exhauſted kingdom and a prince 
« held in little veneration for ſuffering himſelf to be wholly 
« governed by a man generally hated.” This treaty, - how- 
ever, was not probably fo bad as it had been repreſented, and 
the commerce opened with Spain became a fource of inex- 

hauſtible riches to our nation; but ſtill there was ſomething 

_ prepoſterous and mean in the conduct of king Jamzs abroad, 
even whilſt he had ſo little to do there, and ſo ſafe a part to 
act. 
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act. He courted: that very power, the power of Spain, whom 
queen E11zaztTH had broke, and who would have courted 
him, if he had known how to put ſo much as dignity in his 
proceedings. - He diſobliged the Dutch, whoſe power had 
ber raiſed b by queen Deans and who muſt have conti- 
nued to depend on him, if he had known how to be either 
a friend, or an enemy; and yet he bore moſt ignominiouſſy 
from this very people the greateſt injuries and affronts imagi- 
nable. He had neither the courage to chaſtiſe this inſant ſtate, 
nor the ſenſe to protect it. Their treaty with their old ma- 
ſters, the Spaniards, began i in the year 160% j was continued 
in 1608; and ended in 1609, in a truce of twelve years. 
During che whole courſe of this long negotiation, king Jauzs 
ſhewed his partiality. in favor of the Spaniards; and tho he 
ſigned, about this time, two treaties with the States as ſove- 
reigns ; yet he made no ſeruple, upon ſome occaſions, of de- 
claring | goat rebels. The death of the duke of CLeves, and 
the diſputes about that ſucceſſion, preſented to Hz xxx the 
fourth an opportunity he , waited for; and he was ready, 
when Ravaillac ſtabbed him, to attack the houſe of Auſtria, 
whoſe power in Germany began once more to give umbrage, 
tho RopoLenus the ſecond was ſtill on the imperial throne. 
King James left; his troops with, the Dutch, notwithſtanding 
the truce. They were employed in this quarrel; and we can- 
not think him to blame for taking no farther part in the hoſti- 
lities. His views were, and they:ought to have heen, at this 
time, and in this reſpect, very 3 — thoſe of that he- 
roical king; of France. But in the new ſcene of German at- 
fairs, which opened a ſew years afterwards, - and which cn 
tinued, during the laſt period of his reign, that is, from the 
year 1614, nothing cold be more — than his taking 
no part at all, except his taking the part he did take. That 
ba ane haue made himſelf a principal in that terrible _ 
1 W 
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which broke out in Germany in 1618, and which laſted thirty 
years, we cannot perſuade ourſelves; neither do we believe 
that any man, who does not take up his opinions on truſt, but 
examines this intricate and perplexed part of the hiſtory of the 
laſt century with care, will be of another mind; and yet king 
Jauxs muſt have made himſelf a principal in this war, if he 
had engaged in it, as he was adviſed by ſome to engage, and 
as he hath been blamed by many for not engaging.---The cen- 
ſures, under which he hath- paſſed on this occaſion, would 
have been juſter, if thoſe who have made them, had diſtin- 
guiſhed better between the patrimony of his children, by de- 
tending the Palatinate, and promoting their grandeur, by ſe- 
conding their ambition ; between contributing to ſupport the 
proteftant intereſt abroad,” and taking on his ſhoulders a load, 
which it was neither reaſonable nor poſſible that he ſhould 
bear; between that conduct, which he ought to have held, as 
king of this iſland, and that which he might have been ob- 
liged to hold, if his dominions had lain on the continent. Our 
writings will not paſs, we believe, for apologies in favor of 
king Janus ; and yet we ſhall explain this point a little leſs to 
his diſadvantage, | perhaps, than it hath been uſually taken. 


Iz king Jaxts had followed the advice of thoſe who would 
have had him enter into an immediate war to maintain the 
elector Palatine on the throne of Bohemia, he muſt have ex- 
hauſted and ruined this nation to ſupport it. He muſt have 
furniſhed ſubſidies to BETHLRHU GaBor and the prince of An- 
Jpach ; he muſt have fed the war in Hungary; fomented the 
revolt in Auſtria ; paid the army of the princes of the union; 
oppoſed the duke of Bavaria in Bohemia, and Stoll in the 
Palatinate. Let us confſider in oppoſition to wham, and in 
concert with whom, he muſt have carried on this vaſt under- 
taking.---On one fide, the whole popith intereſt in the empire 


I was 
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was Cloſely united, and —_ _ of PrxDINAND was the com- 
mon cauſe of the party. The popiſſi intereſt, out of the em- 
pire, conſpired in the ae cauſe. The king of Poland aſſiſt- 
ed the emperor in Hungary. Troops from Italy and a 9 
army from the Netherlands acted for him in l 
purſe of the pope and that of the king of Spain were open 
him. Even France, who ought in — policy to —— 
ed the houſe of Auſtria, was induded, by the bigotry of her 
court and, perhaps, by the private intereſt of Lommis, to de- 
clare for che emperor againft the king of Bohenyia,--—On the 
other ſide, the proteſtant intereſt, in the was far from 
being cloſely united, and farther- ſtill from making the cauſe 
of Faepzrc the common cauſe of the party. Even the 
princes of the union had different views; many of them lean- 
ed to the emperor; none of them could be intiredy depended 
upon; and the elector of gaxony, the moſt powerful of the 
proteſtant princes of the empire, was ſo far from uniting with 
the others, that he was firſt privately, and afterwards openly, 
but all along very ſteadily on the fide of F EDINAayd. Out 
of the empire, fore aſſiffance miglit have been expected from 
the king of Deamark and the Dutch; but even their acceſ- 
ſion muſt have been purchaſed; at lraſt, it muſt have been 
made uſeful, at the Bantu oY Britain. What other allies 
could king Jaurs. have hoped for; and who! can fee, without 
ſmiling, in that godly: prelate, arclibiſhop Atzot's'letter to ſir 
RokERT Nabmrom, the name of he” doke-of Bouillon, to- 
gether with FReMOUILUE, a rich in France, mentioned 
upon ſuch an occafion d Short and imperſect as the Wc 
we have given is, thoſe who know the ſtate of Europe at 
the time we ſpeall of, know that it is true; ant if e e 
to look no farther than the repteſentations ade by JANA of 
Naſſau to her ſon, aga inſt his acceptitig the crown of Bohemia, 
we b diſcover in-hem, » with the true and fatal 8 
way 
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why king Jaurs did not aſſiſt Farviric at all, unanſwerable 
reaſons why he ought not to have taken upon him the Bohe⸗ 
mian quarrel in the manner he muſt have taken it, if he had 
taken it upon him at that time. That king Jas ſhould have 
prepared for this ſtorm, which was long in ene that he 
ſhould haye labored to unite and to fortify the proteſtants of 
Germany, before it happened; and to — and ſuccour 
and protect them, after it happened; that he had many fair 
opportunities of doing this, without engaging farther than the 
intereſt of Britain allowed; and that he neglected them all, 
we admit, and are able to {hew.----He might have put him- 
ſelf on ſuch a foot in Europe, as to have Anctliated, at leaſt, 
which was the only part he attempted to act, ſucceſsfully for: 
the Bohemians, and to have ſcreened his e from the 
vengeance of the emperor, and the ambition of the duke of 
Bavaria. But he put himſelf on ſuch a foot, and he acquired 
ſuch a character, then he had no credit among the proteſtants, 
nor much influence over his ſon-in-law, and that the Roman- 
catholic party, ſure of amuſing; him, neglected and deſpiſed 
him, He might have declined taking the Bohemian quarrel 
upon him, and yet not have made his court to the emperor 
and the king of Spain, by diſavowing and condemning FRE. 
DERIC, and even by ſuffering them not only to drive this 
prince out of Bohemia, but to take the Palatinate from him 
and his family, and give a wound, almoſt mortal, to the 
whole proteſtant cauſe in Germany. Nay, he did works. By 
fooliſh embaſſies and ridiculous negotiations, he gave time and 
furniſhed advantages, which could not have been had without 
his aſſiſtance, to the popiſh party. By the ſame means he 
checked, he weakened, he diſcouraged, and more than once 
diſarmed the proteſtant party. In ſhort, not only the princi- 
ples of his conduct were wrong, but the meaſures of it com- 


BR ſuch a ſeries of blunders as we ſeldom find in hiſtory ;- 


becauſe 
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becauſe it is hardly poſſible, in the courſe of nature, that ſuch 


characters, in ſuch lone _— WOO" * Once in Aa 
| ating \- 290d 


_ . Ir may be objected, — 99 by ſome 2h the n who 
adorn and inſtru the preſent age, that king Jamzs was uni- 
RF and juſtly . for not pt 4g the Bohemian 
quarrel upon him, as well as for not defending the Palatinate ; 
and that he muſt have putſued, in the laſt caſe, the ſame mea- 
ſures as we think him juſtified for not purſuing in the former. 
We ſhall not refute ah objection: by ſhewing; as it would be 
eaſy for-us to do, in various particulars, the prodigious diffe- 
rence between the two caſes 3 the inſuperable difficulties he 
would have encountered in one, and * many facilities he 
would have had in the other. The deduction would be too 
long and extenſive for the narrow limits of theſe eſſays. But 
we ſhall content ourſelves with making two en ſuffi- 
cient to ſatisfy any reaſonable man, and which will thew, at 
the ſame time, what different notions of the part "this nation 
ought to take in foreign affairs, were entertained by bur fore- 
fathers, from thoſe, which we, their wiſer offaptiag, have pur- 
ſued. When king Jauss took the reſolution of calling the 
parliament, which ſat in 162 1, the battle of was loſt, 
and Bohemia too with it. The affections of chi were 
raiſed, but it was for the recovery of the Palatinate; and in 
this point the ſenſe of the parliament went along with the af- 
fections of the people. On the other point, the ſenſe of the 
parliament had not been expt there having been no par- 
liament held from the year 1614 till this time. But what 
this ſenſe would have becn, may be eafily collected, from the 
advice given in the petition — entrance of the « commons 


e * See Ross. coll. | | 
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at this time. As zealous as they were to engage even in a war, 
for recovering the Palatinate, they were not enough tranſ- 
ported by their zeal, or enough biaſſed in favor of any foreign 
intereſt, to forget che true intereſf of Britain. They adviſed 
the king to a war; but they. adviſed him not to reſt upon a 
war in thoſe parts only, which would conſume his treaſure and 
diſcourage his people. They adviſed that the bent of this war 
might be againſt that prince, the king of Spain, whole armies 
- - and: treaſures had firſt diverted and ſince maintained the war 
in the Palatinate. On which fide now was the ſenſe of the 
nation ; and how impertinent are they who have quoted this 
ſenſe, to authorize our taking part in every German quarrel, . 
by paying ſubſidies, maintaining armies, and involving our- 
ſelves in all the affairs of the continent? How monſtrous is 
the abſurdity and impudence of * thoſe who have aſſerted that 
the caſe of the people of the Palatinate, invaded by a power- 
ful, enemy, who pretended to nothing leſs than the conqueſt 
of them, is parallel to that of the people of Hanover, invaded 
by no body, and over whom no foreign power pretends to any 
dominion -The parliament pointed out to king Jauxs a mea- 
ſure effectual for ſupporting the proteſtant intereſt abroad; but 
ſuch a meaſure as this nation might purſue by exerting ber na⸗ 
tural ſtrength.- The power of Spain ſupported the emperor 
and the popiſh league; an army of Spain conquered the Pa- 
latinate; and yet the artifices of that court deluded king James 
to ſuch a degree, that he dreamed of recovering the patrimony 
of his children by the good offices of the Spaniards, and was 
incapable of purſuing in earneſt, any other meaſures, even at 
the time when SeinoLa was ſtripping them of this patri- 
mony, and reducing them to ſeek their bread in another 
country. To this dependence in Spain he ſacrificed not 
only them, but his own honor, the affection of his ſub- 


* See obſervations on the Penne ſtate of affairs. 
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jects, the proſperity of his kingdoms, | and the ſecurity of the 
proteſtant religion. It was this magic charm, which the par- 
liament endeavored in vain to diffolve, by preſſing him to a 
war with Spain, which his maritime force could have carried 
on principally; which would have ſtopped that ſource from 
whence the popiſh party in Germany derived ſo many ſup- 
plies; and which would have rendered the proteſtant party, 
by conſequence, a more equal match for the emperor.---But this 
was not the ſole wiſe and honeſt view, which the parliament 
propoſed, by pointing out and inſiſting on this meaſure. There 
was another, which touched them more nearly, and which 
they had more at heart. We ſhall mention it in our next 
diſcourſe, and it will lead us from our obfervations on this 
reign to thoſe few on the next, with which we intend to cloſe, 
at leaſt for the preſent, 'all our remarks on the hiſtory of Eng- 
land. | Weg al! 1 | 
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A NO T HER object, beſides recovering the Palatinate, 


| which the parliament had in view, when they preſſed 
king Jaws to break with Spain, was preventing the marriage 
of the prince of Wales to the infanta. He had been bantered 
and abuſed by the Spaniards, when he treated a marriage he- 

tween his eldeſt fon, prince HENRY, and Anne of Auſtria ; 

and yet no ſooner did the duke of Lerma, in the year 1616, 

make ſome overtures of marrying the infanta Mazxy, ſecond 
daughter of Pair1y the third, to prince Cr art ss, but this So- 
LOMON of ours catched at the bait which was thrown out to 
him, and hung faſt on the hook for ſeven years together. 


Tun ſcheme of farther uſurpations in Germany was already 
laid by the houſe of Auſtria; and the character of Fx R- 
NAND, who was to ſucceed MaTTHias, and who did ſucceed 
him three years afterwards, gave hopes of puſhing thefe uſur- 
pations with vigor and advantage.---The part of Spain had 
been great in promoting theſe deſigns. It was eſſential to their 
ſucceſs that it ſhould be fo likewiſe in the execution of them. 
No oppoſition, of any moment, was to be apprehended from 
France, where the principles of deſpotiſm and of bigot-popery 
prevailed more , than ever, and who had concluded, in the 
year 1615, a double marriage with Spain. The truce of 
twelve years, made with the Dutch in 1609, would enable 
the Spaniards to ſupport the popiſh league from the low coun- 
tries, as in all caſes they might do from Italy; and if they 
could keep the king of Great Britain from diverting the forces 
of Spain in the mean time, there was reaſon to hope that theſe 

6 united 
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united powers might conquer both the Palatinates, as well as 
Bohemia, and break the force of the proteſtant league in Ger- 
many, before the expiration of the truce and the renewal of 
the war with the united provinces of the low countries ſhould 
create another diverſion.---This was a principal part of the 
plan laid by the houſe of Auſtria and the other roman cathe- 
lic princes, for oppreſſing the proteſtants and invading the li- 
berties of Germany. To the eternal infamy of king Jaws, 
it ſucceeded even beyond the hopes of thoſe who laid it.---- 
The hints which 1 gave him in the very beginning of this 
negotiation, might have put him on his guard, and a thouſand b 
things, which happened in the courſe of it, would have unde- 
ceived, provoked and determined any other mam, His pre- 
ſumption, his fear, and, above all, his perverſe ſyſtem of po- 
liey, prevented any effects of theſe kinds. We forbear enter- 
ing into the particulars of what he did for Spain; of What he 
ſuffered Spain to do; and of all the indignities, which he 
received from every braneh of te. houſe 7; Auftria, dur- 
ing theſe tranſactions. Moſt of them have been obſerved, 
and are ſufficiently known; and it would be an unneceſſary 
work to point out fome few inftances more, which have not 
been, perhaps, taken notice of, or explained as much as they 
deſerved. We ſhall ſpare ourſelves and our readers this diſ- 

agreeable recolle&ion, and only obſerve in general the plan 
upon which king Jamzs appears to have acted ; as we have 
obſerved what the plan was of thoſe who made fo fatal an uſe 
of his weakneſs. His filly pride could not be fatisfied, unleſs 
he matched his ſon with a daughter of Spain, or France: He 
had been diſappointed formerly on that be, and lately on this. 
He was reſolved at any rate not to be difappointed. a third 
time. The immenſe ſum which had been promiſed for the in- 
fanta's ion, tempted him the more, becauſe for ſeveral 


years n call no parliament to grant him ſupplics 14 
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he found it hard to raiſe them, even in ſmall proportions. with- 
out a parhament. He imagined vainly, that this alliance with 
n would give him great conſideration abroad; and wicked- 
ly, that it would afford: him means of raiſing and extending 
his prerogative at home. He ſaw the miſchicfs which accrued 
to the proteſtant intereſt abroad, either as immediate, or as 
remote effects of his conduct; either 4 in conſequence of what 
he did, or in conſequence of what he neglected; and we are 
willing ta believe that he felt, in, ſome 8 thoſe which 
fell on 12 family into which he had married his daughter. 
But the intereſt "of the proteſtants in general . him 
little. Abroad, as well as at home, he choſe rather by con- 
deſcenſions and ſubmiſſions to court his enemies, than to unite 
his friends among one anotheg, and go attach them to himſelf, 
In his zeal for the imaginary rights of princes, he could not 
forgive the elector Palatinate for taking arms againſt the em- 
peror; and whilſt he looked on him as a rebel, forgot that he 
was his ſon. If he remembered it at any time, and felt any 
concern, the ſentiment was ſurely very faint; ſince we find 
that the diſtant, and uncertain proſpect of making ſome toler- 
able compoſition, for this unhappy prince, by the interceſſion 
of Spain, was always ſufficient to calm his paternal ſolicitude. 
He ſaw, without doubt, at leaſt during the life of Pil the 
third; who did not die till the year 1621, that Spain was not 
much in earneſt to give him the infanta; but he ſeemed re- 
ſolved. to overcome all difficulties, and a determine the coun- 
cils of Spain, and even of Rome, in his favor, by dint of con- 
ceſſions. The truth is, he went ſo far in his conceſſions at 
laſt, that theſe councils ſeemed to be determined. Thoſe of 
Spain, at leaſt, were ſo moſt certainly i in the year 162g, even 
before the voyage of the prince into Spain; and the articles 
ſworn to both by him when he was there, and by his father 
| | here, amounted. to little leſs than a direct eſtabliſhmiar of. 
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popery. That this charge is juſt will, we think, appear evi. 
dent, when it ſhall be remembered, without entering into 
more particulars, that by theſe articles the king and prince of 
Wales engaged for the ſuſpenſion, and even abjogatiog: of all 
laws made againſt Roman catholics; that they engaged never 
to conſent — making any new Jews -of — ſame kind; 
and that, as the childres to be born of this marriage were to 
be educated by their mother, till ten years of age, in compli- 
ance with the king of Spain's demarids ; ſo the prince was 
prevailed on to — — he would lengthen this Em ell 
twelve . ———E to = wide te 6 


„Tube n * Fs till the beginning of the year 
16 23, when the Upper palatinate and the dignity of elector 
were taken from Fzazparc and conferred on the duke of Ba- 
vaRIay by the diet of Ratiſbon: or, th ſpeak, more properly, by 
the prerogative of FERDINAND, who acted in the diet as do 
matically and as abſolutely. as king Jas endeavored to act in 
his parliaments,” {When this point was gained by amuſing 
king Jauzs, and the proteſtant intereſt was broken in Ger- 
many; the nett point was to be cartied by concluding with 
him and making the match on ſuch terms, as might ſecure an 
immediate toleration, and open the proſpect of a Future eſta- 
bliſhment of popery in this kingdom. The parliament of -&; 
1621 beheld part of this ſcene, and apprehended, upon very 1 
juſt grounds, the ſequel. They ſaw: the fatal conſequences of 
the negotiation; hilt it was in ſuſpence, and they dreaded 
thoſe which would fallow the concluſion of it? To ſtop the 
firſt, and to prevent the laſh, there Was but one expedient; the 
 fofeing king Jauxs into a war, for-recovering-/the palatinate. 
his they endeavored with all their might; but he meant ne- 
thing leſs, and had called a pa en * to get money 
from his people, on pretence * # war he was refblved not 
os to 
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to make: Some money he got by this trick; but when he 
had ſquandered it away in trifling negotiations and a ridicu- 
lous ſhew of war, he could get no more t ſo that this parlia- 
ment ended as others had done, and even with greater diſſatiſ- 
faction between the king and the people both on acebunt of his 
conducting foreign affairs againſt the intereſt and ſenſe of the 
nation, and of his attacking more openly than ever the privileges 
of parliament. The parliament remofiſtrated, petitioned, pro- 
teſted.” The king diſſolved the parliament itf a fage; impri- 
ſoned ſeveral members of the houſe of commons, and even 
ſome of the houſe of lords. He reſumed his project of govern- 
ing without parliaments, ſince he could not govern as ill as he 
bad a mind to govern with them But this project was not 
purſued above two years; for what his parliament eould not 
obtain from him, an unworthy favorite did obtain. Motives 
of private intereſt, and perhaps of a worſe nature, made that 
great turn in affairs, which ſo many motives of a public na- 
ture and of national intereſt had never been able to make In 
ſhort, a cabal at court prevailed on this prince to alter his 
conduct in thoſe very points, on which the parliament, ſe- 
conded by the elamors of the whole nation, had been never 
able to prevail. We ſhall not 3 to gueſs, as many have 
done, at the ſecret reaſons, which determined BuckixcHAu, 
nor at thoſe by which he determined the prince of Wales to 
undertake the romantic and, in every light, ridiculous journey 
into Spain, to carry the treaty of marriage to a concluſion ; 
then to break it off again in ſo abrupt and ungracious a man- 
ner; and to become fo earneſt for engaging in a war with 
Spain, Whatever theſe reaſons were, the reaſon given for 
breaking the match was not the true one. The reſtitution 
of the Palatinate had been very cooly preſſed, not to fa 
neglected, even whilſt the prince was at Madrid; and yet after 
he came from thence, the king of Spain had figned an —_ 
| w 
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which he engaged for this reſtitution: ſo that on the principles 
on which this negotiation had been conducted, there ſeemed 


to be no reaſon for breaking it off given by Spain at the time 
when it was broken. But the parliament which king aus 
called upon this occaſion, | proceeded: like the. Jaſt, on other 
principles than the court — — and was therefore, very con- 
fiſtently with theſe principles, ready to. ſeize the opportunity 
offered, by adviſing the king to break the match, and enter 
into a war for recovering - the: Palatinate, and by giving him 
very fupplics for this purpoſe.---We cannot, upon this 
occaſion, ſubſorihe to the cenfure paſſed by my lord CLAREN· 


DON, how: foever we eſteem his hiſtory, and honor the 
memory of that noble hiſtorian ; for in the fwft place, the fup- 
plies given by this laſt parliament of king J aus, were not 
N very large; as we have juſt now faid, but they were ſuch 

as the king was contented with, and thanked. the parliament 


for, in his anſwer to the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. Se- 


condly, we cannot agree that it was thie parliament, properly 
who en the king, and engaged him in the 
war. The Ae him to it indeed ; but nothing 
can be more manifeſt than this, even by my lord CLARKE DON 
awſt that the meafure was reſolved om:before, and that 


it was the meaſure of the prince and of Bucxmerau, which 


the king, however unwillingly,, adopted. The parliament in 
truth did no more than adviſe him to break a treaty which he 
had alzady broken; and thoſe who: reflect ow precedent puſ- 

_ wall only — that if this had not been the 
eaſe; it would not have been in the power of the parliament 
ta beralc the math; much Jefs to engage the king in the war. 
Thirdly, if fabſcquent parliaments did not ſupport thoſe great 
mountains of promiſes, as they are called; which this fo ag 
ment e wie ſhall venture to affirm chat it was the l 4 
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to make: Some money he got by this trick; but when he 
had ſquandered it away in trifling negotiations and a ridicu- 
lous ſhew of war, he could get no more ſo that this parlia- 
ment ended as others had done, and even with greater diſſatiſ- 
faction between the king and the people both on accbuat of his 
conducting foreign affairs againſt the intereſt and ſenſe of the 
nation, and of his attacking more openly than ever the privileges 
of parliament. The parliament remotiſtrated, petitioned, pro- 
teſted.” The king diſſolved the parliament it a fage; impri- 
ſoned ſeveral members of the houſe of commons, and even 
ſome of the houſe of lords. He reſumed his project of govern- 
ing without parliaments, ſince he could not govern as ill as he 
had a mind to govern with them. But this project was not 
purſued above two years; for what his parliament eould not 
obtain from him, an unworthy favorite did obtain. Motives 
of private intereſt, and perhaps of a worſe nature, made that 
great turn in affairs, which ſo many motives of a public na- 
ture and of national intereſt had never been able to make. In 
ſhort, a cabal at court prevailed on this prince to alter his 
conduct in thoſe very points, on which the parliament, ſe- 
conded by the elamors of the whole nation, had been never 
able to prevail. We ſhall not attempt to gueſs, as many have 
done, at the ſecret reaſons, which determined Bucxincnam, 
nor at thoſe by which he determined the prince of Wales to 
undertake the romantic and, in every light, ridiculous journey 
into Spain, to carry the treaty of marriage to a concluſion ; 
then to break it off again in ſo abrupt and ungracious a man- 
ner; and to become ſo earneſt for engaging in a war with 
Spain, Whatever theſe reaſons were, the reaſon given for 
breaking the match was not the true one. The reſtitution 
of the Palatinate had been very cooly preſſed, not to fay 
neglected, even whilſt the prince was at Madrid; and yet after 
he came from thence, the king of Spain had ſigned an act, by 
| which 
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which. he engaged for this reſtitution: ſo that on the principles 
on which this negotiation had been conducted, —9 ſeemed 
to be no reaſon for breaking it off given by Spain at the time 
when it was broken. But the parliament which king Jans 
called upon this occaſion, proceeded like the. laſt, on other 
principles than the court . and was therefore, very con- 
fiſtently with theſe principles, ready to. ſeize the opportunity 


offered, by adviſing the king to break the match, and enter 
into a war for recovering the Palatinate, and by giving him 


very large fupplies for this | purpoſe.---We cannot, upon this 
occaſion, fubferibe to the cenſure paſſed by my lord CLAREN· 
bon, how much foever we efteen his. hiſtory, and honor the 
memory of that noble hiſtorian; for in the firſt place, the ſup- 
plies given by this laſt parliament of king ]auns, were not 
12 very large, as we have juſt now faid, but they were ſuch 
as the king was contented with, and thanked the parliament 
for, in his anſu/er to the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. Se- 
condly, we. cannot agree that it was the. parliament, properly 
who pre en the king, and engaged him in the 
he b him to it indeed; but nothing 
can be more manifeſt than this, even by my jock: CLaranDoN's 
—C the meaſurt was reſolved on before, and that 
it was the meaſure of the prince and of BucxmxGrawm, which 
the king, however unwillingly, adopted. The parliament in 
truth did no more than adviſe him to break a treaty which he 
had already broken; and thoſe who: reflect on precedent puſ- 
ſages, wall caſily concur, with us, that if this had not been the 
eaſe, it would not have been in the power of the parliament 
tes break the match; much Jeſs tu engage the king in the war. 
Thirdly, if ' wblequent parliaments did not fupport thoſe great 
mountains of promiſes, as they are called, which! this parlia- 
ona __ we-ſhall venture to affirm chat it no the fault 4 
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Tus laſt article requires to he ſet in a very clear light; be- 
cauſe it opens to us a ſource of cauſes, from whence a great 
part of the miſchiefs, which followed in the next reign, aroſe; 
or by which, at leaſt, they were aggravated and precipitated. 
----Firſt, therefore, we obſerve that the meaſures of the court 
were ſo fooliſhly taken for puſhing the war, that if parlia- 
ments had given by millions, and given with as little ſtint in 
thoſe days, as they have given ſince, their grants muſt have 
been ineffectual to any good purpoſe. Juſt before the death 
of king Jauꝝs, an army had been raiſed for the Palatinate 
war, under the command of the famous MaxsEELDT. The 
French firſt and the Dutch afterwards refuſed paſſage to theſe 
troops, or even to ſuffer them to land. The cry of the court 
was loud againſt the perfidy of France, as it had been againſt 
the emperor and Spain in their turns. This will be always the 
caſe, when ſilly miniſters bungle themſelves into difficulties, of 
which others make their profit; or when: they knaviſhly en- 
gage a national quarrel for ſome private, indirect intereſt, and 
inflame the people to reſent imaginary injuries. But the truth. 
is, that king Aus had nobody to blame but himſelf, when 
he took — and ambiguous anſwers for ſufficient engage- 
ments, and did not ſee that France would refuſe pafſage to 
theſe troops for the ſame reaſons as made her decline entering, 
at chat time, into a n againſt the houſe of Auſtria, 


ANOTHER- blunder. an about the ſame REY * 
this wiſe king, and that wiſe miniſter; his ſcholar,, Buckixo- 
nau, muſt be mentioned. He was to take poſſeſſion of Fran- 
kendal, which had been depoſited in the hands of the infanta: 
ISABEL a. The infanta agreed to yield the place to him, 
and to give paſſage to his troops, who were to compoſe the 
garriſon, according to her engagements; but refuſed to det ae 
tor their paſſage over the lands of the empire, to which ſhe: 
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was not engaged. Then, and not till then, he made this diſ- 
covery in geography, that his troops muſt march over the lands 
of the empire to get from the Low Countries into the Palati- 
nate. Such blunders as theſe were ſufficient to diſguſt the 
parliaments of that age, and to make them backward in = 
plying a war thus managed. Much more reaſon had they to 
be ſo, when they ſaw the ſame managers and the fame ma- 
nagement continue in the next reign. / This diſguſt at the 
management of the war, however, would not have produced 
ſo many fatal conſequences, if it had ſtood alone. But we 
obſerve, in the ſecond place; that the parliaments, which met 
after the acoeſſion of king CHARLES, became incenſed, as they 
diſcovered more and more that the account given by the duke 
of BUckIN HAM in the reign of king Jauzs, and on which 
the reſolutions of that parliament had been taken, was falſe in 
almoſt every point. A ſyſtem of lies dreſſed up to deceive the 
nation, and impoſed on the parliament, could neither remain 
undiſcovered, nor eſcape the reſentment and indignation it de- 
ſerved, when diſcovered. Beſides, that parliament and the 
nation too, when they expreſſed ſo much joy at the breach 
with Spain, flattered themſelves that, by preventing the mar- 
riage with the infanta, they had prevented all the dangers, 
which they apprehended ſrom that marriage; whereas it ap- 
peared ſoon afterwards that they ſtood expoſed to the very ſame 
dangers by the marriage concluded with France; nay, to 
greater; fince the education of the children by "the mother, 
that is in popery, had been confined to ten years by the for- 
mer treaty, and was extended to thirteen by the latter. In 
ſhort, it cannot be denied, and my lord CLAREN DON owns, 
that as the inſolence of Bucxix Hau cauſed the war with Spain, 
ſo his luſt and his vanity alone threw the nation into another 
with France Spain was courted firſt without reaſon, and affront- 
ed afterwards without provocation. Ships were lent to the 
; VUVuu 2 king 
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king of France againſt his proteſtant ſuhects; and the perſe- 

cution of his proteſtant ſubjects was made the pretence of a 
rupture with him. Thus was the nation led from one extra- 
vagant project to another, at an immenſe charge, with great 
diminution. of honor and infinite loſs to trade, by the igno- 
rance, private intereſt, and paſſion of one man. The conduct 
therefore of the parliament, who attacked this man, was per- 
ſectly conſiſtent with the conduct of that parliament, who had 
ſo much applauded him; and one cannot obſerve without 
aſtoniſhment the lip made by the noble hiſtorian we have juſt 
quoted, when he affirms that the ſame men who had ap- 
plauded him, attacked him, without imputing the leaſt crime 
to him, that was not as much known when they applauded 
bim, as when they attacked him. Now it is plain that many 
of the crimes imputed to him, in the reign of king CHARLES, 
when he was attacked, could not be known, and that many 
others had not been even committed in the reign of king 
JamEs, when he was, upon one fingle occaſion, applauded. 


To the diſguſts taken at the management of foreign affairs, 
muſt be added thoſe which were daily given by the court in 
the management of domeſtic affairs. Real, not imaginary, 
grievances aroſe and were continued in every part of the ad- 
miniſtration, Some of theſe king CMAALES, like his father, 
was obſtinately bent to maintain, and his right of impoſing 
them was aſſerted. Others were diſguiſed and excuſed rather 
than defended; but in redreſſing even theſe, he ſhewed fuch 
. a reluctance, that he complied without obliging, and increaſed 

the diſguſt of his people, even whilſt he granted their requeſts. 
We have ſaid in a former diſcourſe, that king CHARLES came 
a party man to the throne, and that he continued an invaſion 


on the people's rights, whilſt he imagined himſelf only con- 
_ cerned in the defence of his own. In advancing ning 
| | tion, 
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ſition, we were far from meaning a compliment at the ex- 
pence of truth. We avow-it-as an opinion we have formed 
on reading the relations publiſhed on all fides, and to which, 
it ſeems to us, that all the authentic anecdotes of thoſe times 
may be reconciled. This prince had ſacked in with his milk 
thoſe abſurd principles of government, which his father was ſo 
induftrious and, unhappily for king and people, fo ſuc- 
ceſsſful in propagating. He found them eſpouſed, as true prin- 
ciples both of religion and policy, by a whole party in the na- 
tion, whom he eſteemed friends to the conſtitution in church 
and ſtate. He found them oppoſed by a party, whom he 
looked on indiſcriminately as enemies to the church and to 
m Can we wonder that he zealous in a cauſe, 
which he underflood to concern him fo nearly, and in which 
he ſaw ſo many men, who had not the fame intereſt, and: 
might therefore be ſuppoſed to act on a principle of conſcience 
equally zealous ? Let any one, who hath been deeply and long 
engaged in the conteſts of party, aſk himſelf on cool reflection, 
whether prejudices, concerning men and things, have not 
grown up and ſtrengthened with him, and obtained an un- 
controulable influence over his conduct. We dare appeal to 
the inward ſentiments of every ſuch perſon.— With this habi- 
tual biaſs upon him king CHARLES came to the throne; and, 
to complete the misfortune, he had given all his confidence to 
a mad man. An honeſt miniſter might have ſhewn him how 
wrong his meaſures were; a wiſe one how ill- timed. Buck- 
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INGHAM was i ble of either. The violence and haughti- 
neſs of his temper confirmed his maſter in the purſuit of theſe 
meaſures; and the character of the firſt miniſter became that ] 
of the adminiſtration. Other circamſtances, which often hap- 


verfally hated ; the king was not. To ſupport the miniſter, it | 


was 1 
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was neceſſary that the prerogative ſhould be ſtrained, cis, vio- 
lent and unpopular means [ould be employed. To ſupport 
the government, nothing of this ſort was neceſſary. Nay, the 
very contrary meaſures were neceſſary to reconcile the king to 
his people, and to ſtop in time that alienation of their minds 
from him, which began even then to appear. In this diffe- 
rence of intereſts, theſe of the crown were ſacrificed to thoſe 
of the miniſter. King Cuartes, who had encouraged. par- 
liamentary proſecutions, in his father's reign, would not ſuffer 
them in his own. He diſſolved his parliaments and broke al- 
molt all the few ties of union, which. remained between him- 
{elf and the nation, that he might ſcreen ſome of the moſt 
unworthy men who ever diſſerved a prince, or diſhonored a 
court. - Before the death of BUckIx HAM, irreparable miſ- 
chief was done. The diſtemper of the nation was ſo uni- 
c yerſal,” according to my lord CLARENDON, © that all wiſe 
men looked upon it as the prediction of the deſtruction and 
diſſolution that would follow.” This prediction Was ſoon 
verified. The king executed what he had often threatned. 
Parliaments were laid aſide. The very mention of them was 
forbid ; and he continued to govern without any for twelve 
years, During this interval, the diſtemper lurked indeed; 
but it grew more malignant; and if a national ſerenity appear- 
ed about the time when the king went into Scotland, it ap- 
peared juſt when the poiſon worked moſt effectually and be- 
gan to ſeize the heart. Jealouſies about religion — liberty 
were now at their height. The former, as far as they affected 
the king and his proteſtant miniſters, were ill founded; but for 
that very reaſon, it would have been eaſy to cure them; and 
if they had been cured in time, as we think, on my lord CLA 
RENDON:'$ authority, that nothing could have led the Scotch na- 
tion into bells ſo are we peeluaders: that a great motive 
es | and 
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and ſpur to the rebellion in England would have been taken 
away. The latter were certainly but too well founded. The 
king had, in a manner, renounced the conſtitution; and in- 
ſtead of governing with the aſſiſtance and - concurrence of a 
parliament, he governed by illegal acts of power, which the 
council, the ſtar-chamber and the high commiſſion. exerciſed. 
There was ſomething ſtill more dangerous to liberty in pra- 
ctice. Not only the government was carried on without law, 
or againſt law, but the judges were become the inſtruments: 
of arbitrary power, and that law, which ſhould have been the 
protection of property, was rendered, by their corrupt inter- 
pretations of it, ſo great a grievance that . the foundations of 
ce right were, to the apprehenſion and underſtanding of wiſe 
« men, ſays my lord CLAREN DON, © never more in danger 


« to be deſtroyed,” 


Wurst things were in this ſituation here, King ChaRLES. 
lighted up another fire in Scotland, by reſuming the project 
of modelling that church, which king James: had begun. 
Archbiſhop Laup,. who had neither temper nor knowledge. 
of the world enough to be intruſted with the government of 
a private college, conducted this enterprize and precipitated: 
the public ruin. The puritans of England ſoon united in a, 
common cauſe with the puritans of Scotland; and the army, 
which the latter had raiſed, marched into England. Many of, 
thoſe; who had appeared againſt the court, and even. ſome of, 
thoſe who were on the fide of the court, fayored, in. different. 
manners, the Scots, and hoped to apply this force and. to im- 
prove this incident ſo as to reſtrain the prerogative. within: 
known, perhaps narrower bounds, and to ſtrengthen the bar- 
riers of public liberty. That this might have been brought: 
about, and that the civil war which followed, might have been. | 
Tone ee 29092 * = 
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prevented, appeared very manifeſtly in the temper and proceed- 
ings of the parliament, which met in April 16.40, when all 
had been done, which could be done, to deftroy the con- 
ſtitution ; for if the king had been able to continue to go 
vern without parliaments, the conftitution had been deſtroy- 
ed; and when calling a parliament was viſibly the effect of 
neceffity and fear, not choice, the parliament, which was 
called, ſhewed wonderful order and. ſobriety in their whole 
behavior. If fome paſſion had appeared in their debates, it 
might have been well excuſed in an houſe of commons aſ- 
ſembled at ſuch a time; and yet fcarce an angry word was 
thrown out. The few, that eſcaped from ſome, were either 
filently diſſixed, or openly diſapproved. The king, even in 
this criſis of affairs, preſerved the fame carriage he had for- 
merly uſed towards them, and ſhewed too plainly that he re- 
garded them only as tax-layers. In a word, about a month 
after their meeting, he Gifltved them, and as ſoon as he had 
diſſolved them, he repented, but he repented too late, of his 
raſhnefs. Well might he repent ; for the veſſel was now full, 
and this laſt drop made the waters of bitterneſs overflow. 
Here we draw the curtain, and put an end to our remarks, 
by obſerving, firft, that if the ſpirit of liberty had once relax- 
ed in the ſpace of almoſt forty years, liberty muſt have been 


fwallowed up by prerogative ; ſecondly, that after theſe long 
contefts between the king and the people, and when the lat- 
ter had received the utmoſt provocatians, the ſpirit of liberty 
was not tranſported into any exceſs; determined to defend 
the people, but unwilling to offend the king. The king, and 
he alone could have done it, forced the affairs of the nation, 
as he had put his own long before, into the hands of a faction. 
The true friends of the conſtitution were divided; and di- 
vided, were too weak to prevail on either fide. The ſpirit 

| ; of 
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of faction, not the ſpirit of liberty, is anſwerable for all 
which followed ; and who is anſwerable for reducing the 
conteſt on both ſides, to be the conteſt of faction may, we 
think, be ſufficiently collected from what hath been faid in 
theſe diſcourſes © in pd 
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IN CE you have gone through the taſk, which y u un- 
8 dertook * my deſire, and have carried your remarks on 
the hiſtory of England, as far as you judge them neceſſary at 
this time, I think myſelf obliged to return you thanks for your 
trouble, and to ſay ſomething to you, concerning the clamor 
raiſed and the conduct held upon this occaſion, by thoſe, who, 
not content with the merit of being your adverſaries, have de- 
clared themſelves ſuch at laſt to the very being of the Britiſh 
conſtitution, and to the principles on which the preſent eſta- 
bliſhment is built, and on which alone it can ſtand ſecure. 


Berors I left the town, nay as ſoon as my firſt letter to 
you appeared, the whole poſſe of miniſterial ſcribblers was 
ſummoned. Their numbers were augmented ;- perhaps their 
penſions. Their ſtrength, indeed, continued much the fame ; ; 
but their fury redoubled. At my return to London, I am 
informed that theſe weekly ſwarms have continued to buz 
about ever ſince; that the inſets have been diſperſed by every 
flap of your pen; but, that, like true inſets, they have ſtill 
gathered again and renewed their din.---I fay, that I am in- 
formed of this ; becauſe, among other circumſtances, which 
co the ea and quiet of a country. life, we are fare o 


not being infeſted there by theſe mighty ſwarms of little cree- 
tures. As their lives are ſhort, the extent in which they 


ramble, is narrow, and few of them take their flight beyond 
the bills of mortality. 
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Tur manner in which theſe writers have ſupported the diſ- 
pute between you and them, and the explanations to which 
they have been puſhed, confirm all the ſuſpicions which it 
was natural to entertain, when ſo great an alarm was taken 
at the firſt direct avowal of an attempt to revive the ſpirit 
of liberty, and to recall to the minds of men the true notions 
of the Britiſh conſtitution, They were ſo earneſt to diſcourage 
the proſecution of ſuch a deſign ; they were ſo eager to find 
fault, where ſo little fault was to be found, that they catched 
at every word, in which they imagined the leaſt ſlip had been 
made, tho the ſubject would not have been affected, nor the 
merits of the cauſe have been altered, if theſe ſlips had been 
real, and had proceeded from my ignorance, as the objections 
proceeded from theirs. | N 


Isnourp not ſo much as mention this, if it was not ne- 
ceſſary to ſhew that your real crime, as well as mine, towards 
the perſons, who encourage and direct theſe authors, is our 
ſtarting the ſubject, not our manner of treating it. Their 
anger appeared, the clamor of their party was raiſed, and all 
the powers of ſcurrility and calumny were called forth to their 
aid, before any of thoſe pretences were found out, which they 
afterwards ſo meanly and ſo immorally employed againſt us. 
To prove this beyond the contradiction of any man of ſenſe 
and candor, it will be only neceſſary to appeal to the whole 
ſcope of my firſt letters to you, which raiſed the ſtorm; for 
what do thoſe letters contain beſides general and inoffenſive 
reflections on the nature of liberty and of faction, and on the 
neceſſity of keeping the ſpirit of liberty alive and active, even # 
in times of apparent ſecurity ? Your writings were juſtified, _ 
indeed, in theſe letters; but ſo they had been in othets, and on 
many precedent occaſions. Ihe charge of Jacobitiſm was re- 
futed, indeed, with the contempt it deſerved, and factious 1 1 

N10 X x x 2 deſigns. | 
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deſigns of another kind were pointed out; but factious deſigns 
had been imputed to the ſame perſons before and upon the 
ſame grounds. It remains then that this new alarm was taken, 
as I juſt now ſaid, at the general deſign of thoſe papers; and 
if that was ſufficient to give ſuch an alarm, fure I am that 


you are more than juſtified for all you writ before this diſpute 
begun, and for all you have publiſhed in the courſe of it. 


Tu old gentleman, who defended you in the former let- 
ters, thought you deſerved the acknowledgments of every ho- 
neſt man for attempting to revive this ſpirit, even ſuppoſing 
you to have no other reaſon than your obſervation that a con- 
trary temper prevailed. How much is this reaſon inforced, 
how much more do you deſerve the acknowledgments of every 
honeft man, if it is become evident not only that a ſupine tem- 
per, contrary to the activity of this ſpirit had prevailed ; but 
that a contrary ſpirit hath been raiſed, and that principles, de- 
ſtructive of all liberty, and particularly adapted to deſtroy 
that of the Britiſh government, are avowed, taught and pro- 
pagated ? If I pronounced too haſtily, in my ſecond letter, 
that the maſk was pulled off, ſurely we may now ſay, upon 
knowledge, not belief, that the maſk is fallen off from your 
adverſaries in the ſcuffle. I ſhall not repeat what is faid in 
your diſcourſes, nor add any thing to them. You have there 
quoted the doctrines of ſlavery. You have ſhewed' the direct 
and indirect tendency of them all; and you have remarked 
that ſome of them have been taught even by thoſe who have 
in the ſame breath admitted the conſequences of them. No- 
thing leſs therefore than a conſtant and vigorous oppoſition, of 
which you have ſet us the example, will be able to {top the 

rogreſs of thoſe pernicious doctrines. The principles which 
king James the firſt eſtabliſhed, were not more abſurd than 
theſe, Their tendency was more obvious ; but, for that rea- 
| {on, 
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ſon, they were leſs dangerous. If thoſe principles prevailed 
very far by time and encouragement, and had like to have 
prevailed farther z why ſhould not - theſe have the fame, or 
greater ſucceſs ? It may be ſaid, perhaps, that the authority 
of the crown helped the progreſs of the former, which is not 
our preſent caſe. To this diſtinction I ſhall ſubmit very readi- 
ly; but if theſe principles have gained ſome ground already, 
and that they bave gained ſome cannot be denied, without 
this authority to inforce them; is there not zeaſon to fear that 
they may gain more, and is not every degree they gain a de- 
gree more of danger to this conſtitution of government? Sure- 
ly, ſir, there can remain no doubt in the breaſt of any man, 
who hath given the leaſt attention to the diſputes between you 
and your adverſaries, whether they or you are on the fide of 
liberty; and therefore it is an aggravation of their guilt, that 
they have endeavored to make your writings paſs for an oppo- 
ſition to the preſent happy eſtabliſhment, and their cauſe for 
that of the crown. Vou and 1 have ſufficiently declared our- 
ſelves, and anſwered them, on the firſt head. If they had 
been able to produce an inſtance, where, departing from your 
ſubject, you had given occaſion to draw any odious parallel, 
the intention of drawing ſuch a parallel might, with ſome co- 
lor, have been imputed to you; but fince they have not been 
able to do this, and have been defied to do it, the reproach 
and infamy of making ſuch parallels, as well as the ſcanda- 
lous immorality of imputing them to others, muſt lie at their 
door. Let us ſee how well their pretenſions are ſupported on 
the ſecond head, and whether we cannot prove, without any 
forced conſtructions of their words, or arbitrary interpretations 
of their meaning, that the open and ſecret abettors of theſe 
writers are either enemies of the preſent eſtabliſhment, or have 
ſome private intereſt more at heart than the true intereſt of 
this eflablifivents j none i ahgh 
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Tuis eſtabliſhment is founded on the principles of liberty; 
on the very principles you have maintained. It was made by 
the people of Great Britain, to ſecure the poſſeſſion of their li- 
berty, as well as their religion. Had contrary principles pre- 
vailed ; either thoſe which tend to ſubvert the conſtitution, by 
raiſing prerogative, and which were juſtly objected to ſome of 
the tories formerly; or thoſe which tend to ſubvert it, by _ 
undermining liberty, and which are as juſtly objected te: ſome: 
of the whigs now.; this eſtabliſhment could never have been 
made. Who are enemies and who are friends therefore to 
public liberty and to the preſent eſtabliſhment ? Are you their: 
enemy, who defend not only the general principles of liberty, 
but the particular principles and the particular ends, on which 
and for which this eſtabliſhment was made ? Are your adver- 
ſaries friends to either, when they only ſeem to admit ſome 
general notions of liberty, that they may promote with greater 
effect, on particular occaſions, the doctrines of ſlavery ; and 
when they endeavor to deſtroy the principles and to defeat the 
ends of the preſent eſtabliſnment? The revolution and the acts 
of ſettlement have ſecured us againſt the dangers which were 
formerly apprehended from prerogative. To what purpoſe are 
meaſures and principles of policy daily pleaded for, which 
would expoſe us to greater dangers than theſe? Why are ſuch 
inceſſant pains taken to ſhew by what means liberty may be 
undermined and our conſtitution deſtroyed even now, after all 
we have done and all we have ſuffered to ſecure one, and to 
improve the other ? I ſhall not give particular anſwers to theſe 
queſtions ; nor offer to aſſign the private intereſt, which the 
- perſons, who are guilty of this, may have at heart; for I will, 
upon no occaſion, even ſeem to follow the example of your 
adverfaries ; nor preſume to deliver my ſuſpicions ; tho real 
and well-grounded, as the intentions of other men. This 
alone I will repeat ; that they who argue and hire others to 
argue 
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argue in this manner, do in fact promote ſome intereſt, which 
is repugnant to the ends for which the people of this nation 
eſtabliſhed the proteſtant ſucceſſion and the preſent ſettlement 
of the crown. They have not yet attacked the religion, but 
they manifeſtly attack the liberty of their country ; and as 
much as theſe two are interwoven together, tho it be true that 
whenever our religion is in danger, our civil liberty muſt be 
ſo likewiſe; yet it is as true that religion may be ſafe and civil 
liberty in danger. | 


I avs nothing more to add upon this head, before I pro- 
ceed to that which ſhall conclude my letter, except my de- 
fares that you will perſiſt, and my hopes that you will ſucceed 
in the cauſe you have undertaken; the cauſe of your country, 
the cauſe of truth and of liberty. The means you employ are 
thoſe of argument and perſuaſion; the lawful, and the ſole 
lawful means, which can be employed to rouze an indolent, 
to inform a deceived, to reclaim a corrupt, or to reconcile a 
divided people. Let the factious continue to aſſert, as they 
have had already the impudence and the folly to do, in one 
of their miniſterial pamphlets, that the faults they are pleaſed 
to aſcribe to the people of Great Britain render an army 
neceflary, Inſtead of endeavoring to perſuade and to win, let 
them endeavor to force and corrupt their countrymen. The 
ſpirit of liberty abhors ſuch means, and the cauſe of liberty 
would be diſhonored by them. If this nation was as corrupt 
and depraved as it is ſaid to be by thoſe who do their utmoſt 
to corrupt and deprave it; if our country was in that declin- 
ing Rate, and the freedom. of our government as near it's pe- 
riod as they. affirm, there would remain no part for any ho- 
neſt man to take, except that of ſitting ſilently down and pe- 


riſh- 


See obſervations on the preſent ſtate of affairs. 
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riſhing in the common ſhipwreck : but ſurely this is not yet 
our caſe, unleſs we are Au. to believe it ſo; unleſs we 
make our ruin irretrievable by ſtruggling no longer againſt it. 
[= There are men, many, we think, who have not bowed the knee 
to Baai,, nor worſhipped the brizem image. We may there- 
fore hope that there is ſtill a bleſſing in ſtore ſor us. In all 
events, Mr. D'anvers, you are ſure of one advantage; which 
no violence, no injuſtice can take from you; the inward ſatis- 
faction of having ſerved your country, to the utmoſt of your 
power, by thoſe lawful means which the conſtitution of it's 
* government allows, and by no others. 


Ir I hear in that deren to which age, the circumſtances of 
fortune, and, above all, the temper of my mind determine me, 
that you fucceed, | ſhall rejoice in the common joy. If I hear 
that you fail, my concern for you will be loſt in the common 
calamity. 


Taz article with which I pages to conclude my letter, 
is of ſuch a nature that I cannot omit it, on this occaſion, with 
any regard to truth, Juſtice, honor, and the ſentiments of a 
moſt reaſonable indignation. The writers, who are employed 
againſt you, have received, with an unlimited commiſſion to 
rai], particular infructions: to direct their Billingſpate chiefly 
at two gentlemen. The art of blackening characters, by pri- 
vate cloſet-whiſpers, hath been always practiſed, when power 

and confidence have, been given to the inſolent and the baſe, 
Perhaps it , may have been thought proper, at this time, to 
confirm the effect of ſuch inſinuations by an eccho from the 
preſs; and to prevent a geperal national clamor from ſound- 
ing in ſome cars, by raiſing an artificial clamor round about 
them: but whatever the =_ may have been, ſure I am that 
this ſtrain of malice could not have been employed ts men, 


who 


** 
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who value it leſs, or who hold in greater contempt both the 
contrivance and the contrivets. This they may uh becauſe 
they are falſe] and maliciouſly accuſed; but he, who is the 
object of a jold clings and 1 national hatred, and who can- 

not turn b eyes on himſelf, without confeſſing to himſelf that 
be is a principal cauſe of the grievances of his country, muſt 

tremble at a clamor which he knows ought, and which he hath 
reaſon to fear will, ſooner or later, prevail againſt him. 


1 fy * 


Tux — n one of | the gentlemen, mentioned 
. is confined to two heads; that he hath left his friends 
and party, and that he is urge d to oppoſe the miniſter by the 
Rings of diſappointed Rees. How ridiculous is the charge, 
and — can ſuch ſtuff impoſe? Hath he changed his no- 
tions of right and wrong in matters of government? Hath he 
renounced: the principles of good poliey, which he formerly 
profeſſed? His greateſt enemy is defied to ſhew that he hath ; 

and yet, unleſs this can be den, nothing can be more im- 
pertinent, or more ſilly, than the imputation of leaving his 
friends and party. If he purſues the ſame general principles 
of conduct, with which he firſt ſet out, and is in oppoſition 
no to ſome few of thoſe, with whom he concurred then, they 

bave left him, becauſe they have left the principles they pro- 
feſſed. He left mere ogg, For inſtan&e, he inveighs againſt 
public profuſion and private corruption. He combats both 
with a — inflexibility, which, might have done honor to 
a Roman citizen, in the | beſt. times of that commonwealth. 
Hath he left his friends in doing this? No; they who oppoſe 
bim in it, have left both him = virtue; and ſuch men, tho 
| they have ſometimes had the honor. to concur with n * 
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Is the latter part of the. charge better founded? Is it not a 
manifeſt begging of the queſtion, and a begging of it on the 
leaſt probable fide ? He aſſiſted a miniſter to riſe to power. He 
oppoſes this miniſter in power. Ergo, Spight and reſentment 
are his motives. May not the abuſe, which he apprehends this 
miniſter makes of his power, may not meaſures,” which he 
fears are wicked, knows are weak, and ſees obſtinately pur- 
ſued, be his motives? May not dangerous ambition, inſatiable 
avarice and inſolent behavior be his provocations ? May not 
this gentleman think himſelf the more obliged to contribute to 
this  iniſter s fall, for having contributed ſo much to his ele- 
vation? Let me aſk farther, whom'we ſhall Meng, 0" 
have been actuated by ſentiments of private-intereſt ? the per- 
ſon accuſed, or his accuſer ? Whoſe circumſtances moſt de- 
manded, whoſe family moſt required an increaſe of wealth 
and fortune; thoſe of the i or thoſe of the accuſer? 
Who hath given greater proofs of avarice to gather, and profu+ 
ſion to ſquander; the accuſed, or the accuſer ? In whom have 
we ſeen ſtronger evidences of that vindictive "temper, which 
prompts to perſonal ſpight and reſentment ; in the accuſed of 
the accuſer ?---If we may form any judgment of the gentle 
man accuſed, there is not the leaſt color of reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that his oppoſition proceeds from a ſpirit of ambition, or a de- 
ſign of puſhing himſelf into the adminiſtration. He hath al- 
ready poſſeſſed two very conſiderable employments i in the ſtate; 
one of which he voluntarily laid down, as by his conduct in 
parliament, againſt ſome meaſures of the court, he forced the 
miniſters to take the other away, having behaved with unſpot- 
ed integrity in both; and if I am rightly 
ſolution by thoſe who ſcem to know him very well, it wilt 
hardly be ever in the power of the greateſt chew En „or 
of the beſt friend he has in the world, to perſuade him to ac- 
cept of a third There is an ambition, with which theſe 


3 ſpreaden 


informed of his re 
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ſpreaders of calumny and their maſters are intirely unacquaint- 
ed; the ambition. of doing good and the receiving the reward 
in fame. He, who: hath this ambition, can never be diſap- 
pointed in the other; and if any man, in our age and country, 
hath reaſon to be ſatisfied with- his ſucceſs in the purſuit of 
this ambition, it is the : gentleman of whom we ſpeak. 1 


- Waznavsz the defamation, which hath been diſplayed 
againſt the other gentleman is examined with the leaſt know- 
ledpe-of facts, or the leaſt impartiality of judgment, it will 
appear equally falſe, and perhaps ſtill more ſcandalous; for, 
in this caſe, the ſlanderers take an ungenerous and mean ad- 
vantage, which they have not in the other; the advantage, 
which his angular ſituation gives them. They, who would 
have declined a conteſt with him; whilſt he was in a condi- 
tion to anſwer for himſelf, have not bluſhed to declaim againſt 
him in another condition. They have experienced, in his caſe, 
that the unfortunate are not friendleſs. They may live, per- 
haps, to experience, in their own, that the guilty are ſo. 
Another advantage, which theſe flanderers take againſt this 
gentleman, ariſęs from the various ſcenes of life, through 
their nature. Here calumny bath: more room to affert, and 
innocence leſs opportunity to defend. Common honeſty, in 
ſome caſes, and even decency, in others, ſhut» the mouth of 
the man | who, carries theſe 


5 ſome diſtant in place; ſome ſecret ht 


_ 


qualities about him; and even 
more in his own cauſe than in that of another perfon ; but ca- 


lumny is ſubject to none of theſe controuls; and we ſpeak o 


our on knowledge, when we affirm that, in the preſent caſe, 


the falſe imputations, which the accuſers bring, are ſcreened | 
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euled. 
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from abſolute detection by nothing but the honor of the ac- 
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„Lair us take notice of ſome of the crimes, (for crimes 
and heinous crimes they would be, if the facts were, in 
any degree, true) which are laid to the charge of this gen- 


tleman. £ 
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His ingratitude and treachery to the late duke of: Maxt no- 
ROUGH and the earl of GopolrRHIN ſtand farſt in the roll, 1 
believe no man acknowledges more fincerely than he the ſu- 
cerior merit of theſe two illuſtrious men, or wiſhes more ar- 
dently'that they were now alive, and had the conduct of the 
affairs of Great Britain; but I know no obligation of grati- 
tude or honor, which he lay under to continue in their admi- 
niſtpation, when tlie meaſures of it were altered. They might 
Pate reaſons 2 perhaps good reaſons, for altering their meaſures. 
He ul e none in point of honor, whatever he might 
have had in point of intereſt, for complying with that alte- 
ratior 5 Some of the enemies of this gentleman came into the 
World on, ſuch a foot, that they might think it preferment to 
be the creatures of any-men in power.” He: who came into 
it upon another foot, was the friend, but not the creature of 
theſe great men, and he hath had the ſatisfaction of proving 
himſelf ſuch on different occaſions and without oſtentation, 
at leaſt to one of them, at a time, when the creatures of great 
men uſually renounce them; at a time, when they could do 
him neither good nor hurt. That he came to court, on the 
call of the late queen, in oppoſition to them, and exerted 
himſelf in her ſervice, when they ſerved her no longer, will 
not be objected to him by any man, who thinks more allegi- 
ance due to the prince than to the miniſter. If the preſent 
miniſter hath a mind to avow a contrary doctrine, he hath 
my conſent ; but then let thoſe who engage with him, re- 
member on what terms they engage.----On the fame falſe 
principle is another accuſation brought. This gentleman had 
no 


this article; 
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| * patronzor patroneſs, but the late queen. He neither project- 
ed, nor ws Ra the diſgrace of her laſt miniſter, nor knew 
that it was reſolved, whateyer he might ſuſpect, till he heard 
from herſelf that it was ſo. Much- more might be ſaid on 
but we chuſe to paſs it over for many reaſons, and, 
among others, for this; that whilſt we defend the living, we 
are unwilling to ſay any thing which might be 5 by 
thats landerery into an inſult on the dead. | 


Tus bail charge of ingratitude, brovebt againft this gentle- 
man, is. hard: to be anſwered ,ſeriouſly. Thus much how- 
ever ſhall be ſaid truly and ſeriouſly. He acknowledges, with 
che deepeſtſenſe of gratitude poſſible, the clemency and good- 

neſs of his late majeſty; but ſure he hath, reaſon, if ever man 
had reaſon, to diſclaim all obligation to the miniſter. The 
of the late king was ded to him unaſked and un- 
earned. What followed many years afterwards, in part of his 
majeſty's gracious intentions, was due ſolely to the king. That 
they were not fulfilled, was due ſolely to the miniſter. His 

ambition, his cauſeleſs jealouſy and private intereſt continued 
a fort of proſcription, with much cruelty to the perſon con- 
cerned, .and little regard to the declarations which his royal 


maſter had. been pleaſed fo frequently to make. 


Tur this Sentleman was engaged in the, cauſe of the pre- 
tender, is true. That he ſerved him unfaithfully, i is falſe. He 
never entered into theſe engagements, or any commerce with 
him, till he had been attainted, and cut off from the body of 
his majeſty's ſubjects. He never had any commerce, either 
direct or indirect, which was inconſiſtent with theſe en gage- 
ments, whilſt he continued i in them; and ſince he was out of 
them, he hath had no commerce, either direct or indirect, in 
favor of that cauſe. On ſuch an occaſion as this it is decent, 
not 
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not arrogant to challenge all mankind. I do it therefore in 
the. behalf of this gentleman, to produce one fingle proof, in 
contradiction of any one of theſe general affirmations. . For 
the truth of ſome, I may appeal even to thoſe, who have been 
in the ſervice of his late, and are in that of his preſent majeſty ; 
and particularly to a noble lord *, who by the poſt he was in, 
when moſt of theſe tranſactions paſſed, muſt have had the beſt 
opportunities of knowing the truth of them, and by whoſe 
teſtimony I am willing that the d, I defend ſhould 
ſtand or fall; a deciſion to which, I am ſure, he will himſelf 
be ready to. ſubmit his life, and, what is more, his honor. 


I Maxs you no excuſe for the length of my letter. The 
juſtice I have done, or endeavored to do, to thoſe, who have 
been vilely calumniated, and particularly on the ocean of | 

your writings and of mine, will be a ſufficient excuſe of itſelf. 


The late marſhal earl of SrAIR. 


-. 
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AND TO 


All the libels, which have come, or may come 0 
from the ſame quarter againſt the perſon laſt 
mentioned in the Craftſman of the twenty- ſecond 
of May 1731: 
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T is impoſſible to have read the papers, which have been 
publiſhed againſt the writings of the Craftſman, and not 
have obſerved that one principal point hath been labored 

with conſtant application, and ſometimes with a little art. 

The point I mean hath been this; to make all the diſputes 

about national affairs, and our moſt important intereſts, to 

paſs for nothing more than cavils, which have been raiſed by 
the pique and reſentment of one man, and by the iniquity and 
dangerous deſigns of another. Nothing, which could be ſaid 
or done to inculcate this belief, hath been neglected. The 
ſame charges have been repeated almoſt every week, and the 
public hath been modeſtly defired to pay no regard to unde- 
niable facts, to unanſwered and unanſwerable arguments, be- 
cauſe theſe facts and theſe arguments were ſuppoſed, by the 
miniſterial writers, to come from men, to whom theſe hire- 
lings aſcribed, againſt all probability, the worſt motives, and 
whoſe characters they endeavored to blacken without proof. 

Surely this proceeding rendered it neceſſary, at leaſt not im- 

dar 2 2 2 proper, 
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proper, at the end of thole remarks, which were to conclude 
the collection of the Craftſman, to ſay ſomething concerning 
the perſons, who had been, ſo particularly attacked on ac- 
count of the part which they, who railed at them, were 
pleaſed to ſuppoſe that. theſe gentlemen had in the writings 
ed in thr collection. This, I fay, was neceſſary; at 
leaſt proper; not in order to raiſe a ſpirit, as it is impertinent- 
ly ſuggeſted in the libel which lies before me; but to refute 
calumny, and to remove, at leaſt ſome of thoſe prejudices, 
which had been raiſed, or renewed, on the occaſion of theſe 
writings, and which were employed to weaken the effect of 
them; an effect, which may be ſaid with truth to have been 
aimed at the noble air of brothers; ſince it keeps up a na- 
tional ſpirit of enquiry and watchfulneſs, which it is the inte- 
reſt of theſe perſons, as it hath, been theix endeavor, to RRithe ; 
and which it is the intereſt of every other man in Britain to 
preſerve in himſelf, and ta nouriſh in others; an effec, which 
annet be ſaid, without the greateſt untruth, to; have bern 
aimed againſt the preſent ſettlement; ſince the higheſt inſo- 
lence, which can e offered. to his majeſty, is to attempt to 
blend his intereſt and his cauſe with thoſe of his yawortby ſen- 
vants, as the tools of theſe unworthy ſervants, ane; every day 
employed to do, and probably at his majeſtys expence, - 


| ad tai 3 „ ee r e 
© SoMETHING. was ſaid therefore by the Craſtſman, in his jour- 
nal of the twenty-ſecond of May, to the purpoſe I haue mens | 
tioned. If he went out of his way, (for he ought moſt cer- 
tainly .to confine himſelf to things, and. meddle with per⸗ 
ſons as little as poſſible) he went out of it on great provocar 
tion. He carried truth and reaſon along with him; and he 
uſed a moderation and a decency, to which his adyerſaries are 
ſtrangers. 1 „„ | + Fong 
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To ſet this tnatter i in a fülf i ght, let os” Lone wha he 
faid'; let us conſider how he hath been alete; and, by 
fairly comparing both, let us put the whole merits of bo caule 
upon one ſhort but Akeihre ifſve.. Tt will be time afterwards 
to make a few obſervations on the clamor raiſe d;; on the rea- 
ſons and deſigns of it; in a word, to detect the mean arti- 
fice and filly expedients, to which the two honorable | patrons 
of the remarker are reduced. In doing . this, 1 ſhall neither | 
affect to declaim, nor to inveigh, tho 1 have before, tn {I an in- 
exhauſtible fund of matter for both, and the law, 9710 Matten 
to bear me out. As I am perſuaded the men I haye to bi 
with, can raiſe no paſſion in'the perſon” concerne 0 bave ! 
no need of e to raiſe the ; pallions c of ot lers. -But 
to > pr oceed. ; HTK, 110 
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Tur Oraftſiman _ notice of thole VOY hich are 
brought againſt the gentleman he mentions in the ſecond place 
I meddle not with the defence of the ether, v whic hath 
been undertaken by an abler Pen. — Some of thefe he anſwered 


in general only ; and yet he anſwered them as  particulaily as 
he 


e ouphit to have done for feaſons of honor, which : are touched 
upon by him, and which ſhall be a ttfe tnore pitt by me. 
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Bur there were other ponts, not at all affected by theſe 
reaſons, on which no explanation was neceſſary to be Nth - 
the zeruſed, and on which tlic Craftſman had a rig! t to 
dethahd proofs from the "acepfers. T hey were points ef pl 
rate determined nature; ſuch as admitted of no different 
conftrudtions ; fach as echt not be alteted by circumſtances. | 
They Ver bf o more public. nature; ſuch as the men, who : 
brought the accuſations, muſt have it in their power to 
T0 if they” were true ; and fach therefore as mutt be falſe, 
"EL | N if 
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' On: theſe the Crafifmaniinkified! + He alfemed) Nenad 
directiy contrary to the accuſations brought. He appealed to 
unqueſtionable authority for the truth of what he affirmed; 
and to one in particular, which ſhould have been treated with 
more reſpect by the remarker, ſince it will gut weigh, at home 
and abroad, a thouſand ſuch authorities as thoſe of his pa- 
trons. He challenged all mankind to produce one ſingle 


proof, in contradiction of any one of the en affirmations. 


Was there any thing 1 or inden in this e 
Was there any thing in it, which could provoke the choler of 
thoſe, who are friends to truth and juſtice ? If they, who 
brought theſe accuſations, had been ſuch, an opportunity Was 
preſented to them of convicting the quilty man at the very tri- 
bunal before which his cauſe had been pleaded. By produc- 
ing proof on theſe heads, they had it in their power to con- 
demn him upon all the reſt; and if this part of the charge was 


made good, the opinion of manking. Org Kaen been ee 


enough decided as to the other. 


Is8Vz being 1 . in this n manner, the: eue 
perſon muſt be found guilty of all the crimes laid to his 
charge; or his accuſers muſt be found guilty of (lanes, of 

calumny, and of the worlt wet a aſſaſſmiation. tion] 
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capable of little mote. The elaborate libel, intitled Remarks 
© on the Craftſman's vindication,” ſeems to be the utmoſt effort 
of their and their patron's collected ſtrength; and tho I have 
waited ſeveral days to ſee if they had any more ſcandal to throw 
out, yet I never doubted an inſtant from what e this re- 
markable Piece came into the world. esst. 


ITꝑE whole pamphlet is -one continued invective, and de- 
ſerves no more to be called Remarks on the  Craftſmian, or an 
anſwer to him, than the railing and raving and throwing 
of filth by a madman deſerve to be called an anſwer to thoſe 
who unwarily paſs too near his cell. All that malice could 
ever invent, or the credulity of parties, inflamed by oppoſition, 
receive, 1s aſſembled. Truth is' diſguiſed by miſrepreſntation, 
and even many things which the noble pair know « to- * — 
are eee an te ee ee 

Dat wnoq att 93651596 1 i 

Bur you will aſk, pethaps, banker tio challengs _ ac- 
cepted, and whether proofs are not brought to contradict the 
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plain and poſitive affirmations made by the Craftſman ? I an- 
ſwer, the eis accepted, and the remarker aſſures us 


that he hath brought proof in numerbus inſtances againſt theſe 
affirmations; which is the more generous; becauſe the Craſtſ- 
man exacted . one * en dee in —— of _ of 
them. vAp 3 | 


Tux firſt of theſe wn the Wee con- 


cerned never entered into engagements, or any commerce with 


the pretender; till he had been attainted and cut off from. 


body | of his majeſty's: ſubjeas.--=-Let us examine the facts, 
| which we find: feattered up and down in the remarks, Tolticts 


may be applie 


2U LIST zealous 


dito prove, in oppoſition! to this affirmation, 
what. hath been to often aſſerted, that tis: ht was” a 


2 
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Manghe libeller 3 ee 1 right agree 


chat the gentleman's leaving his country was a 


but 1 can never admit that it is 4 proof of his guilt. Could 
no other reaſon for leaving his country be: givenz except h 

guilt, his leaving his country would be a ſtrong preſumption 
againſt him. But many other reaſons will foon occur to thoſe 
who remember the paſſages of that time; and reaſons there are 

of a more private nature ſtill, which would be very far, to 
ſay no more, from reflecting diſhonor on à ſtep, Which 18 
called, by theſe foul- mouthed advocates of power, ſhameful 
and ignominious. One thing it may be proper to aſſure them 
of, that they may pretend to miſtake the Craftſman, and to 
miſapply his words no more. It is this. The n never 
declined a conteſt with the two honorableip of this libet: 
One of them was, in thoſe days, below his notice; and he 
never found, upon trial, that he had reaſon to apprehend: be- 
ing foiled by. the ilar: - Dut we a not dee * Us __ 


ticle. EY i. 
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* bb proof we-are examining proved any hid it el 
prove too 9 If to decline, in certain circumſtances, a 


trial; if to go into voluntary exile; either before a trial, or 
even after condemnation, were abſolute proofs of 'guile, the 


conduct of many greater and better inen than the perſon ' now” 
accuſed would deſerve our cenſure; and that of calurmnidtdts 


as vile as theſe hbellers, would Es ir our e M= 
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ene foot Bf pothe l eee make 
good che Chatge, that this gentleman was engaged with the 
pretender before his attainder, great pains are taken, and much 
rhetoric is e to ſhe w, what we ſhall not preſume to con- 
traclict, that he ought not to have in that cauſe after 
his attainder. Neither did the Craftſman inſiſt om this circum- 
ſtanc as a defence of the perſon; accuſtd. lie fixed this date 
of the engagements mentioned, in contradiction to thoſe who 
had falſely affirmed that theſe engagements were much more 
antient. But he neither waged it as a defence, nor pleaded it 
as an excuſe; and yet I am perſuaded * this very circum- 
n eee 
cellent prince, the mildneſs of whoſe temper, ad the clemency 
of whoſe nature, would have rendered him amiable in the 
maſ private ſtation, and made him almoſt adorable in that 
great eleuation, do which. the providence of Gop had raiſed 
him; when that excellent prince, 4 ſay, was pleaſed, on his 
own. motion, and without any application from the perſon here 
ſnaken of, to extend his — and promiſe his fate farce 
bim 5164 Of! 0148 at! 3 Sd! 1611) (105; 1 1 1738 
hid n n n tot 1 94 „0 


Fo le Craftſman did neither ſay nor inmad 2 kw. 
been objected by: the remarker to = yet he might perha 
— more than hath been abſerved. ;, andi if he: 
did mean it, he meant to inculeaten upon this ogcalion,. a very: 
uſeful, general truth Let us grant that the man, who en- 
gages againſt his whe; foe a he has been oppreſſed in 
ih, or Griven out f it hy vielengtz, ie) not to be — * 
that theſe are occalions,, wheaciny wen ought! to kiſs the rod, 


a ſcaurges Ot: authority, * 
| t 
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think has been unjuſtly exerciſed againſt us. But then let it 


be granted likewiſe, that human paſſions are ſo ſtrong and 
human reaſon ſo weak, that men, who ſuffer perſecution or 
who imagine they ſuffer it, are ſeldom able to keep within 
theſe bounds of heroical moderation. They will be apt to 
ſeize the opportunities which may be offered, of reſiſting, or 
of attempting to repair the injuries done them. They will 
flatter themſelves, that they do not vow-their revenge againſt 
the people, the innocent and collective body of theit country- 
men, nor go about to ſubvert the conſtitution of the govern- 
ment. They will perſuade others, nay they will perſuade 
themſelves, that they do not ſeek revenge, but redreſs; nor 
aim to deſtroy the law, which puniſhes, but to prevent the 
abuſe of it, which perſecutes. Thus will men, who actually 
ſuffer, be apt to reaſon; and if the caſe be common to num- 
bers, they will be apt to proceed from reaſoning on ſuch prin- 
ciples, to act upon them. Wiſe governments therefore have 
been careful to diſtinguiſh between puniſhment and perſecu- 
tion; have never ſuffered the former, however juſt, neceſſary, 
or ſevere, to carry the leaſt appearance of the latter. Lup- 
Low was juſtly puniſhed. My lord CLARENDOoN, whom the 
remarker hath ſo ſtrangely yoaked with the regicide, was un- 
juſtly, ungratefully and cruelly perſecuted. We may pro- 
nounce, without uncharitableneſs, that the former would have 
taken any opportunity of ſubverting a ſecond time the conſti- 
tution of his country; not from reſentment alone, but from 
principle. The latter would have been moved by no reſent- 
ments to diſturb that frame of government, which he had con- 
tributed ſo much to reſtore. The former example therefore 
hath nothing to do in this place; and at I admit the latter, it 
will only ſerve to ſhew. us how men ſhould act, not how they 
do act. It will be one example of virtue, oppoſed to innu- 
merable inſtances of frailty. Innumerable, indeed, are the in- 
ſtances 
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ſtances of met in all iges who having been pe - r 
their country by: violenchſ chase endeavored, even by violence, 
to return to it. This is the general and known courſe of nature; 
depraved indeed, bat — und ſincelſt iso if we allow 
that they, e diſtarb a » becauſe they think them- 
ſelves! perſecuted; deſerve: ho wxcuſe, we mult allow that thoſe, 
who. give amen to this diſturbance by ge men Ae 
ve ate nt urea En Pe 1G 
HA OT TYMBLT. 16, rden, Ait js 56 U 
I norR I may Abm. for- this deres, into which 
the. rematket led me; and I return to my ſubject, by ſaying 
that neither the Craftſman hath — oh nor do I here pr 
tend, to excuſe the engagements which this gentleman 4 
after his attainder, and which his late majeſty ſo graciouſſy 
pardoned; but that his taking theſe engagements, after his at- 
tainder, is no proof that he was under them before; and that 
his going out of the kingdom, in the late king's reign, is no 
proof that he was a Zealous'jacobite, n t 5 r . 
e the late ; pwn 8 ee * 7 3g" | r 
15 1 .. Liz. , 
Ile Ubeller, Gndlin babe anable'-1 to AE; this * e 
and leſſens -the:charge chad he may ſuit his proof to it. Tf 
he cannot prove that the) gentleman was in the-intereſts of the 
pretender,” before his N he will prove at leaſt that he 
had: a ſtrong: propenſton to thoſe intereſts and how does he 
prove — > He aſſerts that in the year 170 2, this gentle- 
man was one of the virtuous one hundred and ſeventeen, who 
gave their votes to throu / out the bill for ſettling! che proteſtant 
*; ſucceſſion &c.” Falſe and immpudent aſſertion ! A ſew pages 
before he pretends tu have che 3 — book of the houſe of com; 
mans! deze him Had he it before him now) If he had, how 
can he affirtmni ini direct contradiction to it? If he had nat, how 
could he venture to affirm any ching, concerning this matter ? 
Vol. I. 4 A The 
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The bill for ſettling the proteſtant ſucceſſion; in the preſen 
royal family, paſſed the houſe of commons in the month f 
May ryor; not in 1702 and it piſſed nemine contradi- 
cente, to bring in a bil} . for the farther ſceurity of his majeſty's 
ce c perſon and the ſucceſſion of the crown in the proteſtant line, 
te and extinguiſhing the hopes of the pretended prince of Wales, 
e and all other pretenders, and their open and ſecret abettors.” 
This bill was accordingly brought in, and the perſons who, by 
order of the houſe, prepared and brought it in, were fir Cirantins 
Hzpcts and one mr. Sr. Joux. In the progreſs of this bill 
through the houſe, it appears that there were ſome debates 
and diviſions about particular clauſes and amendments; but 
the bill was paſſed without any diviſion: ſo infamoufly falls 
is the aſſertion made by this libeller, that there was no divi- 
fon of an hundred and ſeventeen, or of any other number, for 
throwing out either the bill which ſettled the ſucceſſion 3 or 
the bill, which was made for the farther ſecurity of it. There 
was a diviſion indeed, of an hundred and ſeventeen againſt an 
hundred and eighteen, upon a clauſe added by the lords'to a bill 
for inlarging the time for taking the oath of abjuration, &c. 
and this happened in the year 1502; hut what relation hath this 
fact to the fact aſſerted ? W *s the gentleman voted againſt 
this clauſe, or not, I am unable to ſay; and it is to no pur- 
ſe to enquire; for the clauſe regarded only ſuch perſons as 
ad neglected to take the abjuration oath in time, and pro- 
vided that if ſuch perſons had forfeited any office, bene- 
fice, &c. to N any other perſons had been preferred, 
the former ſhould not be reſtored by taking the advantage 
of this act. If this pretended proof is not another inſtance of 
the vileſt calumniation, the libclier himſelf confeſſes that the 
Craftſman's challenge was properly made; and that there is 
not one proof in the world 1 5 bis general aimed, 
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ANorRnR fact, which. is advanced and moſt pathetically 
declaimed upon, for. reaſons not hard to be diſcovered,  is-like- 
wile applied to maintain the ſame charge. This gentleman,” 0 
ſays the libeller, “had the nn: tk to oppoſe his preſent 
* moſt ſacred majeſty, when he demanded a writ of right---- 

The wtit of ſummons to parliament. ' He afterwards cauſed 
« the elector of Hanover's miniſter to be forbid. the court, for 
60 no other crime than having demanded that writ.” And did 
this gentleman oppoſe: this writ? Nay, did any other ſervant 
of the late queen oppoſe it? Falſe and impudent is the aſſer- 
tion. It was ordered to be made out the very day * it was de- 
manded. If the miniſter, who demanded the writ, was for- 
bid the court, was this gentleman the cauſe of it? Is every 
diſagreeable n to be aſcribed to him in an affair, 
which was too important not to be laid, by ne proper mini- 
ſter, that is by the chancellor, not the ſecretary, before her 
late majeſty and her council; and in which it may be ſuppoſ- 
ed that her wajeſty's W were alone ſufficient to deter- 
mine ſuch a reſolution? Beſides, if the miniſter received the 
affront mentioned, was it ſingly and abſtractedly for demand- 
ing the writ; or was it founded on the manner of demand 
ing, and on many other circumſtances, ſome expreſſed and 
ſome hinted at in the letters, writ ſoon afterwards by the late 
queen to her late electoral highneſs the princeſs Soria and to 
his preſent majeſty; which lie before m in the printed annals 
of queen Ax xs reign? Was the reception, given by his late 
wh then elector, to the miniſter, who made this de- 
agg at his return home, ſuch a one as ſhewed his majeſty's 
pprobation of this meaſure, and his 7+ Gi of 85 


bad happened. here upon it —1 . no more. 
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Wr have now gone through all 1 ean find in this libel, 


which ſeems not ſo much as to aim at making good the firſt 
head of accuſation, on W the ee 1 * cha} 


lenge. | 


Ox the csg bead, the Crifeſinan affitined that the G widens 
ce gentleman never bad any commerce, either direct or indirect, 

© inconſiſtent with the en gagements he took after his attain- 
« der, whilſt he continued in them.“ Now, this affirmation, 
inſtead of being diſproved, is evaded. '* Tt is foreign to me, 

ſays the remarker---Is it fo ?----Have not all his ſeribbling aſ- 
ſociates charged this gentleman over and over for being trea- 
cherous to the pretender ; for being engaged with him; and at 
the fame time a ſpy and a parc, ſuch is the language they 
uſe, of the late king? Is not the flat contradiction given to this 
lie a part of the challenge made by the Craftſman ? Hath not 
this libeller agcepted the challenge? Hath he not called it a 
weak, a fooliſh, and a flaviſh Seren ? May he evade it after 
all his boaſting ? Is he not bound to make it good in every 
part, or to own the charge of calumny; which I make on him, 


54 


on the whole ſcribbling crew, and on thoſe who pay them ? 


What he, or they will, own,' 1 neither know nor care. W 
the public will dStermuge's 18 Kaen cr a 
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Ox a third head of kceufitibn agaitſ chis genileman, the 
Craftſman affirmed, that ſince he was out of the engagements. 
te hft mientidtied, he hath had no commeree; either direct or in- 
« dire, in favor of that cauſe.” Now, upon this head, tho 
the accuſation be not given up in terms, yet is it as little main- 
tained, or ſupported by proof as the laſt. * The libeller, in- 


deed, calls the gentleman a leviathan of treafon ; diſplays the 
terrible dangers which would have attended the reinſtating 
him; preſumes to call it a libel on the late kings memory to 


ſay 
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ay chat he had ſuch intentions; and yet dares not deny that 
his majeſty ſignified his having fuch intentions. In ſhort, with 
much bombaſt, he makes the panegyric of his patron, for de- 
feating theſe intentions. 1 ſhall not condeſcend to make one 
fingle remark on this rapſody of ſeurrility and adulation. Such 
poiſon carties it's antidote along with it into the world; and 
no man will be at a loſs to judge whether public or private- 
motives. determined the ſervant, in this caſe, to defeat the in- 
tentions of the maſter, Which ever they were, he, who. can 
believe that the gentleman ſo often mentioned has upon him 
any of that obligation, which the Craftſman diſclaims for him, 
deſerves to be pitied; and he, who can bring himſelf up to- 
affirm it, deſerves to be deſpiſed. But before I leave this ar- 
ticle, it may not be improper, nor unſeaſonable to enquire, by 
what criterion good ſubjects to his majeſty and faithful friends 
to the preſent eſtabliſhment are to be diſtinguiſhed and known. 
Are all thoſe to be reputed ſuch, who aſſumed the greateſt 
zeal for the proteſtant ſucceſſion formerly? This cannot be; 
for many of the tories have this title; and all; who ever wore 
that name, are proſctibed by the ſyſtem we have advanced. 
Are all theſe to be reputed ſuch, who- were alike zealous for 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and who have beſides made cotiſtant 
profeſſion. of the principles of - whipgiſm This cannot be- 
neither; ſince many ſueh as theſe are daily ſtigmatized with 
the teproachful names of malcontents and incendaries; and 
ſince endeavors are uſedꝭ by falſe deductions and by atbitrary 
interpretations, to prove them enemies to the government, and 
in effect artant- traitors.-—--What is this criterion then ? I. atm 
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able to diſcover but one, and it is thiss being for, or being 
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againſt. the noble pair of brothers, the two hohorable | patrons, 
of the remarker. Without the merit of approving their con- 
*, no to be a faithful ſubject, or a friend: 
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ſubmiſſion, even they, WhO have been the moſt e 


may be received; and they, WhO have been called enemies to 
the government, as loudly as any others, may be inrolled 
among it's friends. This practice of endeavoring to confine 
the intereſt of the government to as narroy a bottom as that 
of two miniſters, has been of late moſt audaciouſſy purſued. 
It has been faid in direct terms that if his late 
« majeſty had put the admigifiratian into any other hands, 
ce he would W. been unjuſt to thoſe brave men who had 
% done and ſuffered much to ſerve him; and that he would 
e not have deſerved to wear the crown, if he had not em- 
te ployed the men whom he did employ. — Here, again, 
there might be room for ſome particular reflections, if I was: 
diſpoſed to make them. But I avoid this invidious part as 
much as my ſubject will allow me to do; and ſhall therefore 
content myſelf wich deſiring theſe bold writers, their inſpect- 
ors and patrons, to conſider what the neceſſary conſequences 
of ſuch poſitions are, If they dare to aſſert that his late ma- 
jeſty would have been unjuſt; that he would not have deſerv- 
ed to wear the crown, if he had not employed the men he 
did employ; what might they not aſſert if his preſent majeſty 
| ſhould, at any time, think fit, in his great wiſdom and good- 
nels to his people, to remove ſome of thoſe very men, whom 
his royal father did employ ? The aſſertion is not even ex- 
tended to party. It would have been ſtill indecent if it had. 
hut it is confined to a certain number of particular men; as 
| if the zeal for the proteſtant ſucceſſion, in the preſent royal fa- 
| mily had not been directed, as it moſt certainly was, to the 
national advantage; but had been intended, as to be ſure it 
was not, for the advantage of particular men, and to perpe- 
tuate the adminiſtration in a private family. This is ſuch lan- 
guage, as I believe was never held before, and as no man would: | 
8 London Journal, Ms el. OE. Ne 
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| preſume to hold now, if the*eicouragement to it did not pro- 
ceed from Nn Veit it . be * and 
e * br „ 
'T HERE is another fact whict i muſt not omit to take no- 
tice of in this becauſe, tho it is not one of thoſe on 


which the Craftſman. made his challenge, yet it hath been 


* Cc 


13 by the remark. 8s 
o - The Greeſaiig aid *// that — mercy of the late king; 

* was extended to the gentleman we ſpeak of, unaſked wt 
« unearned.” That it was unearned the remarker thinks pro- 
bable ; and in thinking ſo he gives the lie to all his fellow- 
feribblers, who have ſo often athrmed the contrary... That it 
was unaſked, he ſays, is a-downright falſhood. He | hath the 
journal-book of the houſe of commons before him; and 
there he finds that the houſe was acquainted, by his late ma- 
t eſty's command, in April 1725, that this gentleman had, 

« about: ſeven years before, Mfc his humble application and 
« ſubmiſſion, &c. which his majeſty ſo far accepted as to give 
te encouragement to hope for als future mark of his ma elty's 
favor and goodneſs.” -In this he exults; but here again 
the effrontery and falſhood which he charges on others, will. 


recoil on himſelf. Who drew this miniſterial meſſage I know 


not; nor how far the ſtile of it may be neceſſary, i 


to the ſorms uſual on ſuch-occaſions ; but the remarker might 
have known, if he had conſulted even his patrons, that his 


majeſty's mercy had been extended to this gentleman two years 


before the ſeven there mentioned; and that his mercy did not 


conſiſt in encouragement. to kope for ſome future mark of his 


majeſty s favor and goodneſs, but in a gracious and abſolute 


2 ogy 4 his favor in * full _ which the circumſtances. 
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poſitively aſſerted by him, and half of it at leaſt as 14 Ig 
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of that gentleman ve + may be the more bold i in af- 
B firming this fact, Gans 4 * ho delivered the 
8 cis I quote, is ſtill alive, as ſome other perſons are, to 
R whom Wente "I. was # g to wn 'that this 4 


3 92 intention 9 to it. But to proceed- 


47 appears moſt undeniably, that of the.three heads, on 


which the Craftſman gave, and, the» marker agcepted the 
Ke challenge, the remarker hath ſhewn himſelf unable to prove 


the firſt by any true facts, and hath ſcandalouſly attempted to 
do it by falſe ones; chat he hath given up the . and that 
he hath not ſo much as attempted to prove the third. | 


nals us aſk now, ſhall men,. thus plainly convicted aß cæ- 
lumny on accuſations brought fo often and charged ſo peremp- 
torily by them, expeq; belief, when they endeavor to defame 
in any other caſe ? Shall they, who are convicted of accuſing 
falſely in caſes, which are plain in their nature, where no 
proof can be wanting, and where no pretence can be alledged 
for not producing it, expect that the public ſhould condemn 
any man, and eſpecially a man who is under ſo many cir- 
cumſtances of diſadvantage, peculiar to his ſingular and un- 
exampled ſituation, becauſe they affirm him guilty in caſes, 
which are intricate in their nature, and where reaſons of ho- 
nor, of prudence and of decency may all concur to impoſe 
ſilence? How often have the noble pair defended: themſelves, 
and been. defended. by others, on this principle; that no man 
ought to charge pate oa unleſs he is able and ready to prove 
the charge? How often have they called for proof on this 


nen and wn that it was not AY Aut ? 
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© Now, Ache this defence mayſhot inc ca,. 
. where mattergof preſent: tranſaction are concerned and where) © 
che perſons attackgd aue invwdtual poſſeſſion of the greateſt % —. _@ 
© - BY r yet ſureh i y be thought, with reaſon, to be a 7 
450 kufficient Men matters long ago tranſacted, and long 
— ago" 
* rack," are in actual poſſeſſion of the. greateſt power; and the 
perſon, who is attacked, *hath 2 thoſe offenſive, or de- 


a e his command, id; which mo 964TH in ſo 


. Tun ck. thinks had no « 1 A of * prudence, c. or 
60 decency ought to ſhut the mouth of innocence; that ſhame 
«and guilt alone are ſilent in the day of enquiry When this 
day of enquiry is to come, and who: is to be the ſubject of it, 
I ite not; but let him learn that there are many caſes, 
wherein it is not honeſt, and many others may occur wherein I 
it ĩs not prudent, to fay all that might be Gaia either in de- a 
fence or in. excuſe; that is, when the defence or excuſe of 
ourſelves muſt affect others, not concerned in the debate. In 
ſuch caſes the moſt innocent will rather bear the imputation IM 
of imaginary crimes, by keeping filence, than be guilty of a 
real crime, by breaking it; and to carry this as far as it can be 
_ carried, inſtances might be produced of men, who have died, 


rather than accuſe others, nga, Woo was thirſted ora more 
ave bein. 8 [70 * 


ed too, are concerned; when the perſons, who at- 


> 


* 


* , 1 ; ; * 
- o bo s 4 


"odio hack : has fad, wr great complaints have been 

unde, of the torture; as it is called in this libel, given to ano- 
- ther gentleman's actions. If, by this, be meant ranſacking | 
into all the private and Public paſſages of his life, and wreſt- 


* 
ing one into a crime; far be it from me to approve in 
his 4215 what I abhor this Ubeller for doing in the caſe of ano- 
* 2 2 . 4 B 5 ther. 
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ther. But is it really ſo ? Have we ſeen acculations. of trea- 
chery and ingratitude towards ſeveral,” who are dead, and to- 
wards any, who are living, inſiſted upon, in the former caſe 
Has it been reproached to the patrons of the remarker, that 
they wormed out of power a perſon, to whom they were near- 
ly allied and ought to have been firmly attached by gratitude 
and friendſhip? And yet is that a ſubject, which affords no- 
thing to be ſaid? Are there no circumſtances, which might be 
aggravated at leaſt ? Are there no ftrong colors, which might 
be laid? Even I ſhould not be at a loſs to do it, if I thought 
it fair to do it; if I thought it honeſt to puſh any man to a 

filence, of which I might take a ſeeming advantage, or to a 
neceſſity of juſtifying or excuſing himſelf by ſaying what, ſup- 
poſing him innocent, he ought not to ſay. Are there no facts 
relating to former HOI Ob of great importance not com- 
monly known, and yet not abſolutely ſecrets, which: remain- 
ſtill unmentioned? In ſhort, is it not apparent that there are 
men, who accuſe, indeed, when the immediate ſubject of de- 
bate leads, and provokes them neceſſarily and unwillingly to 


it, whilſt there are others, who wait for no ſuch necellty, but 
accuſe One to defame. | 


IT ei be not difficult, to go through this whole 
invective; to deny with truth many things, which are falſely 


affirmed; and, by giving a juſt turn to others, to ſet them in 
a very different light from that wherein the author expoſes 


them to public view; to explain what he perplexes; to diſtin- 
guiſh what he confounds: But I ſhall not take this taſk upon 
me, for the xeaſons I have given, and for others which I am 
going to give. | | 


As to the conduct, which the perſon, —_ = boch 
torrents of ribaldry are poured forth, beld towards thoſe who 


Were 
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were at the head of affairs, whilſt he was in buſineſs, I ſhall 
only add to what hath been ſaid already, what no man of can- 
dor will deny; that the heat and animoſity, which perpetual 
conteſts and frequent turns of party raiſe, have carried many, 
perhaps the perſon who is blamed, perhaps the perſons who 
blame him, to do what, in any other ſituation or temper of 
mind, they would carefully avoid: in a word, that the juſt 
man hath been, on ſuch occaſions, ſometimes unjuſt; the good- 
natured man ill- natured; and the friendly man unfriendly. 
Few there are, I fear, who could with a ſafe conſcience take 
up the firſt ſtone upon ſuch a trial. Few there are, who are 
blameleſs. But here is the difference. The juſt, the good- 
natured, the friendly man'returns to the character, out of which 
he ſtarted. The unjuſt, the ill-natured, the unfriendly man 
perſiſts, The firſt reflects with ſorrow on what the laſt re- 
flects with triumph; and whilſt one wiſhes undone what the 
heat of party carried him to do, the other is glad of the ex- 
cuſe of party, ſuch as it is, to indulge the viciouſneſs of his 
own nature, and to repeat unjuſt, ill- natured and unfriendly 
actions to the living and even to the dead. 


Tres is an example before us, which may ſerve to illu- 
ſtrate what J have fſaid.---Great advantage is taken of a memo- 
rial ſent to the late queen, by the late earl of Oxrorm, wherein 
many hard reflections are made on others; but the hardeſt of 
all on the perſon here referred to. He is painted in the worſt 
- colors, and accuſed to the queen of the greateſt faults. Should 
I deſcend into the particulars, I might-ſhew that the accuſa- 
tions were groundleſs, and point out, perhaps, the unjuſt 
cauſes of ſuſpicions: which were taken, as well as the motives 
to the writing that memorial; which I wiſh- had never been 


written for a reaſon very different from that which the re- 


marker would be ready to aſſign. But J ſhall not deſcend 
tries 4 B 2 into 
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into any ſuch particulars, nor give a double advantage to the 
malicious, who would be juſt as well pleaſed to have any 
handle given them by the living, of inveighing againſt the 
dead, as they are ready to ſeize, on every occaſion, that which 
was given them, ſo many years ago, by one, who is now dead, 
of inveighing againft the living. 


Tux perſons, who had the honor to ſerve the late queen, in 
the laſt period of her life, have been theſe twenty years the 
ſubjects of great clamor. If the differences which happened 
amongſt them ſo long ago, gave in ſome meaſure, as I appre- 
hend that they did, both occaſion and force to this clamor, 
it would be firange conduct, indeed, in thoſe of them who 
remain alive, and in the relations and friends of thoſe of them 
who are dead, to preſerve the ſpirit of difference, and to aſ- 
ſiſt in reviving this clamor. 


Tux day will come, when authentic hiſtorywill relate che 

paſſages of thoſe times, without regard to the partial views of 
any party, or the particular defence of any man. Till this 
day does come, every one muſt decide, or fuſpend his judg- 
ment, as he ſees reaſon to do; and they, who may ſuffer by 
theſe judgments, muſt bear it with that temper and reſpect, 
which is due from every private man to public cenſures; nay, 
even to public prejudices. 


Bur what hath all this to do with the characters : con- 


duct of the noble pair? Suppoſe the men in power, two reigns 
ago, to have been angels of darkneſs, will it follow that the 
two honorable patrons of the remarker are angels of light ? 
What then is the meaning of ſo great a clamor, affectedly 
raiſed on fo ſlender an occaſion as the Craftſman of the twenty- 


ſecond of May gave; wherein little was faid, and that little 
| with 
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with much moderation, after much provocation? Why are ſo 
many pens employed, and ſo great pains taken, to divert the 
attention of the public from preſent to paſt tranſactions; from 
national conſiderations to perſonal altercations ?----The reaſon 
is obvious; and no other reaſon in nature can be aſſigned. 
The noble pair have been hard puſhed, on their management 
of public affairs, both at home and abroad. Not only their 
errors have been pointed out; groſs, palpable errors; but a long 
ſeries of error; a whole ſyſtem of cool, deliberate, conducted, de- 
fended, expenſive error hath been laid open to public view. 
What I believe never to have happened before, hath happened on 
theſe occaſions. The noble pair have been admonithed in time, 
and ſhewn the precipice, into which, whoever led, they were 
both falling. The conſequences of their meafures have been: 
foretold as early as poſſible, and even whilſt the cauſes was lay- 
ing. Surely this conduct, on the part of their adverſaries, fa- 
vors more of public ſpirit than of private reſentment ; and yet, 
when they have taken advantage of it, they have ſtopt ſhort 
and triumphed in their eſcape, as they did in the caſe of the 
Iriſh recruits. Theſe very admonitions, which gave them time 
and opportunity to do fo, have been modeſtly attributed to 
private reſentment alone ; tho nothing can be more manifeſt 
than this; that private reſentment would have found its ac- 
count better in ſilence, would have preferred accuſations to- 
admonitions, and would have waited longer to have ſtruck 


more home. 


Souris, inftead of ſtepping ſhort, they have gone on; 
anfwering for and being anſwered for, till the events have ju- 
ſtiſied the predictions ; till the inconveniencies, diſadvantages 
and difficulties, againſt which the noble pair had been warned! 
in vain, have followed and increaſed upon them; till even- 

their apologiſts have been forced to allow ſome errors, and Lok 
„ ey 
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they themſelves, have confeſſed their boaſted ſyſtem to be 
wrong, by changing it, and by boaſting of the change. Even 
after all this, they have complained of clamor ; and yo ſtill 
complain, as if there had never been the leaſt Fan for it 
given by them. ow their new ſchemes are planned, and how 
they will be purſued; whether theſe able men have failed hi- 
therto, becauſe they let out on miſtaken principles of policy, 
or whether they 55 failed for want of ſkill to conduct the 
righteſt, we ſhall ſoon fee. 


Burr theſe are not the only circumſtances, which have borne, 


and ſtill bear hard upon them.----In the courſe of theſe and 
other diſputes, it ſeems to have been plainly and fully proved, 


that ſuch principles have been eſtabliſhed, and ſuch doctrines 
have been taught by the miniſterial writers, as tend manifeſtly 
to deſtroy the freedom of the Britiſh government. Such are, 
the dependency, I mean the corrupt dependency, of parlia- 
ments on the crown ; the neceſſity of ſtanding armies, not- 
withſtanding the danger of them to liberty; and ſome other 


Points, which I need not recapitulate. It is ſufficiently known 


how much, and with how much reaſon, the far greater part 


0 manking have been alarmed at theſe attempts; which, if 


they ſucceed, muſt hurt not only the inferior and temporary 
intereſts, but the greateſt and moſt . permanent political inte- 
reſt, which a Briton can have at heart; that of the conſtitu- 


tion of this government. 


x 
3. 


As theſe things have been objected ſtrongly on one ſide; ſo 


endeavors have been uſed on the other, to diſguiſe and to pal- 


liate them, or to evade the conſequences drawn from them. But 
theſe endeavors have not ſucceeded. How, indeed, ſhould 
they ſucceed ? As well might thoſe, who make them, expect to 
perſuade mankind that ſlavery and beggary are preferable to 

liberty 


4 
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liberty and wealth, as to make the world believe that theſe 
bleſſings can be preſerved to Britain by the very means, by 
which they have been loſt in ſo many other free countries. 


Six cE this therefore cannot be impoſed; ſince the minds of 
men cannot be convinced of ſuch abſurdities, they muſt be 
diverted, if poſſible, from the ſubject. A new cry is therefore 
raiſed, or an old one rather is revived. Diſputes, which in- 
flamed the minds of men, whilſt the affairs they relate to 
were tranſacting. and the conflict of parties was the moſt fierce, 
are renewed at a time, when they can be of no benefit to the 
public, and when the ſame motives of party ſubſiſt no longer. 
One man, in particular, is made the ſubject of new invective. 
Nothing, which malice can ſuggeſt, and ill nature and ill man- 
ners utter, is omitted to render his perſon odious, and to re- 
preſent his deſigns as dangerous. In the ſame breath, we are 
told that this odious, this dangerous man is endeavoring to 
come into power once more. He ſtands again « a candidate for 
« grace and truſt, He would again adminiſter the public, aban- 
« don it's allies, and ſacrifice it's honor. Nothing will ſatisfy 
« him but the power, which he once abuſed and would again 
« abuſe ; the truſts, which he once betrayed and would again 
« betray.” Theſe are repreſented, with equal modeſty and fair- 
neſs, to be his requeſts; and the hero of the remarker, that 
is the remarker's paymaſter, who adminiſters. the. public  ſo- 
righteouſlyg who never abandoned it's allies; neither the em 
peror nor France; who never facrificed it's honor td one, nor 
it's intereſt to both; who never abuſed his. power, nor be- 
trayed his truſt, through ambition, through pride, through pri- 
vate intereſt, or private pique; this perſon is applauded for 
his oppoſition to ſuch requeſts, for his juſt and fatal. diſcern= | 
ment. | | 
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own friends would not raiſe him to it. How ridiculous then 
is the affectation of his enemies, who value themſelves on their 
oppoſition to him ? 


LzT the noble pair ſtand or fall by their own merits, or 
demerits. I dare anſwer to them and to the world, upon better . 
foundations than thoſe of the remarker's laying, that their con- K 
Nuance in power will never break the ſpirit of this man, nor 
their fall from it excite his ambition. His ambition, whatever 
may have been ſaid or thought about it, hath been long fince 
dead. A man muſt be dead himſelf, who is utterly infenfi- 
ble of all that happens, either to the public or to himſelf ; 
but he who ſeeks nothing but retreat, and that ſtability of 
fituation, which is eſſential to the quiet of it, hath ſurely no- 
ambition. Now that this is the cafe, and hath been long the 
caſe of the gentleman, concerning whom I ſpeak, IT know to 
be true, and I affirm boldly. He never had the leaſt, I fay 
more, he never would have the greateſt obligations to any coun- 
try, except his own ; and yet fo defirous was this man of reſt 
and quiet, that he was contented to enjoy them where for- 
tune had preſented them to him, A little frankneſs might 
have kept him abroad all his life, without complaint. Much 
art has been employed to confine him at home, and to teaze- 


him there. If forgetting all former perfecutions, he reſented 
the laſt, would he be much to blame? 


I am not conſcious of having ſaid, in this paper, a word 
againſt the truth; and I am ſure that I have the fame truth 
on my fide, when I aſſert that this man, whom the libeller 
repreſents to be ſo turbulent, fo outragious, and of fuch per- 
tinacious ambition, however he might have been willing for- 
merly to have had the obligation to the noble pair, of enjoy. 
ing, by their aſſiſtance, the full meafure of his late majeſty a 
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own friends would not raiſe him to it.---How ridiculous then 


is the affectation of his enemies, who value themſelves on their 


oppoſition to him ? 


Lr the noble pair Rand or fall by their own merits, or 
demerits. I dare anſwer to them and to the world, upon better 
foundations than thoſe of the remarker's laying, that their con- 
nuance in power will never break the ſpirit of this man, nor 
their fall from it excite his ambition. His ambition, whatever 
thay have been faid or thought about it, hath been long fince 
dead. A man muſt be dead himſelf, who is utterly infenfi- 
ble of all that happens, either to the public or to himſelf; 
but he who ſeeks nothing but retreat, and that ſtability of 
ſituation, which is eſſential to the quiet of it, hath ſurely no 
ambition. Now that this is the cafe, and hath been long the 
caſe of the gentleman, concerning whom 1 ſpeak, I know to 
be true, and I affirm boldly. He never had the leaft, I fay 
more, he never would have the greateſt obligations to any coun- 
try, except his on; and yet fo defirous was this man of reſt 
and quiet, that he was contented to enjoy them where for- 
tune had preſented them to him. A little frankneſs might 
have kept him abroad all his life, without complaint. Much 
art has been employed to confine him at home, and to teaze 
him there. If forgetting all former perfecutions, he reſented 
the laſt, would he be much to blame 1 


TI aw not conſcious of having ſaid, in this paper, a word 
againſt the truth; and I am fure that I have the fame truth 
on my fide, when I aſſert that this man, whom the libeller 
repreſents to be ſo turbulent, fo outragious, and of fuch per- 
tinacious ambition, however he might have been willing for- 
merly to have had the obligation to the noble pair, of enjoy. 
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Bur there are men in the world, who know that there is 
ſomething in life better than power, and richts; and ſuch men 
may prefer the low * uy as it is called by the remarker, 
of one man, to the high condition of another. There are men 
who ſee that di gnity may be diſgraced, and who feel that diſ- \ 
grace may be dignißedd. Of this number is the gentleman 
whom I have undertaken to defend; who pcileſies his foul 
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